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The Bad Seed 

BY lEANIE RUSSELL KASINDORF 



They called him “Lard Ass” and 
“Turtle.” They hurled eggs and 
insults. They put phony letters 
in his locker — from girls who 
wanted to “meet him after 
class.” High school was hard for 
loel Rifkin. But he never fought 
back. With slumped shoulders, 
he just looked down and shuf- 
fled away. Rifkin was too awk- 
ward to talk about women — let 
alone date them. But with a car 
and a driver’s license, he could 
finally enjoy their company. Rif- 
kin would cruise through 
Hempstead and pick up prosti- 
tutes. The year he turned 30, he began strangling them. By 34, he’d 
become the worst serial killer in New York history. A tally. 


Broadway's Newest Hit 

BY CHARLE 

How do they do it? Volumes, 
volumes, volumes! For dec- 
ades, Barnes & Noble has been 
throwing the book at New 
York. And a few months ago, 
it dropped 100,000 titles onto 
82nd and Broadway. Cook- 
books, cat books, art books, 
self-help. Fiction, nonfiction, 
cappuccino, carrot cake. But 
the “superstore,” competitors 
say, isn’t so super. They fear 
the 32,000-square-foot theme 
park — a literary Price Club — 
will cheapen the trade. And 
ruin their business. 
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Ignorance is bliss — at least until 
Labor Day. But why not start 
early? Shake the sand from your 
ears — and return to the world of 
thought. Bone up on terrorism. 
Plumb gay cinema (left). Master 
divorce. This fall, the class-con- 
scious will find plenty worth 
their tuition. You can speak 
Mandarin, for instance, for 
$320. (Or stain furniture for 
$90.) We’ve scoured 100 cata- 
logues, and found all the right 
courses. Here’s how to regis- 
ter — and what to expect. 
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LETTERS 


The Hand That Cradles the Rock 

1 AM A FULL-TIME NEW YORK CITY BABY-SIT- 

ter who read “The Great Nanny Hunt” 
[by [eanne Kassler, July 19], and 1 have 
seen hired caregivers emotionally mistreat 
children on a massive scale. 1 also hear 
horror stories from other nannies about 
what they’ve seen some sitters do and 
heard them say to their charges. Reasons 
for this poor behavior range from the hos- 
tile environment in which the sitters 
themselves were raised to a sitter’s resent- 
ing the way her employers treat her or ex- 
ploit her. Parents are continuing to hire 
women from cultures where aggressive 
and destructive interaction with children 
is commonplace and accepted. This be- 
havior is well concealed in the presence of 
the parent, and unlike physical abuse, it 
often goes undetected. I know of parents 
who hired a woman to care for their new 
baby simply because she reliably cleaned 
their house for three years and because 
she was someone they knew. I also know 
the woman to be emotionally violent and 
neglectful of children. I wonder why, after 
decades of learning enlightened child-rais- 
ing skills in order to produce a more well- 
adjusted generation, many parents will- 
ingly turn the job of child care over to a 
legion of dysfunctional people with mili- 
tant, medieval value systems who are des- 
perate for any kind of work. 

It is said that parents “get what they 
pay for.” Unfortunately, it’s not the par- 
ents who are paying. It’s the children, 
and at the most vulnerable time of life, 
the formative years. Let’s go through the 
equation again: Oppressive socioeconom- 
ic background plus ignorance multiplied 
by very hard, low-paid work requiring 
long hours does not exactly equal an in- 
dividual likely to meet your child’s emo- 
tional . needs in accordance with your 
values. 

Name withheld 
Manhattan 

Plane Speaking 

IN REFERENCE TO THE “INTELLIGENCER” 
item on NBC’s Pan Am 103 film [“Pan Am 
Flight 103: Some TV Turbulence,” May 
24]: Victims of Pan Am Flight 103, a group 
comprising members of 125 families who 
were affected by this tragedy, is cooperating 
with NBC. We believe that this film will not 
be sensational but, rather, inspirational and 
instructional. All proceeds garnered from 
our contributions to the film will be fun- 
neled into our treasury, where they will be 

Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to Letters to the Editor, New York 
Magazine, 755 Second Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017-5998. Please include a daytime 
phone number. 
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used to pay for the emotional support of 
members and for anti-terrorism campaigns. 

Barbara Zwynenburg 
West Nyack, N.Y. 

If It Ain’t Broglie, Don’t Fix It 

IN lOHN SIMON’S REVIEW OF MUSTAPHA 

Matura’s Playboy of the West Indies [“The- 
ater: Don’t Kill Your Dad in Trinidad,” 
May 24], he seems to object to the play 
solely on the grounds that words written in 
1907 by an Irish “genius” have been trans- 
lated into what he deems less noble 
Trinidadian creole. He likens lines from 
J. M. Synge’s The Playboy of the Western 
World to the “music of the spheres” while 
comparing excerpts from Matura’s play to 
the “lurchings of a drunken lout.” But why 
this drawing-room nostalgia for a so-called 
classic? Simon suggests that Irish peasant 
vernacular has some kind of natural ascen- 
dance over Trinidadian creole when he 
writes, “Translation is possible only be- 
tween equals.” But consider a line Simon 
cites from the 1907 original for its wonder- 
ful “cadence”: “It’s Pegeen I’m seeking 
only, and what’s I care if you brought me a 
drift of chosen females, standing in their 
shifts itself, maybe, from this place to the 
Eastern World?” Clearly, it needs some- 
thing in 1993, if not translation into creole. 
Simon’s review of Tommy [“Theater: Un- 
holy Week,” May 3] was built around an 
equally simple and antiquated notion: Blas- 
phemous rock-and-roll music has no place 
on a Broadway stage. 1 believe Simon wrote 
that Tommy had “nothing to say” to him. 
Well, as a regular New York reader. I’m in- 
creasingly finding that John Simon has 
nothing to say to me. Clinton’s in the White 
House, rock and roll’s been around since 
1954, so how about a theater critic whose 
attitudes were shaped by events since the 
Treaty of Versailles? 

lustin Martin 
Manhattan 

John Simon replies: Verbal music, like 
music in notes, requires an ear to appreci- 
ate it. There is no point in arguing with 
the tone-deaf. Or with anyone who refers 
to a masterpiece as a “so-called classic.” 
If I objected “solely” on grounds of lan- 
guage, it is because Mustapha Matura 
made no other contribution to criticize. 
As for Tommy on the Great White Way 
and Clinton in the White House, the final 
results are not yet in on either. 

Diamond in the Rough 

HAVING READ BERNICE KANNER’S PIECE 
“Rough Justice” [May 10], 1 was moved 
between past and present. When I was in 
kindergarten, a murderer killed his sixth 
victim — my uncle. I grew up knowing 


such 'horrors were real, though 1 had a 
fairly privileged life, far from the mean 
streets. Now my daughter is in kindergar- 
ten, and our neighbor has just survived 
being shot in the head. The crime scene 
was far away, but it still feels very close. 
My daughter speaks of “bad guys” with a 
new, chilling conviction in her voice. So 1 
am thankful for the convictions won by 
assistant district attorney Cindy Elan. 

Susan Kinsolving 

Bridgewater, Conn. 

Rocky Mountain High 

IT WAS WITH GREAT DELIGHT THAT I READ 
the twenty-fifth-anniversary issue [April 
19]. Although a New York expatriate for 
25 years, I still enjoy keeping in touch with 
the “homeland,” as I have too many fond 
memories to sever all connections. Not only 
did the anniversary issue bring back memo- 
ries, but I am likely one of a small minority 
who sensed that New York would become a 
vital magazine, and so 1 have held on to the 
very first issue. (Too bad the subscription 
price isn’t still $5!) 

Steven R. Heyman 
Laramie, Wyo. 

The Sleep 

THERE IS NO REASON THE SURGEON WHO 
operated on Rick Sklar and who relied on a 
board-certified anesthesiolgist should be 
held remotely responsible for Sklar’s death 
[“A Fatal Error,” by Linda Wolfe, Decem- 
ber 7, 1992]. The “captain of the ship” ar- 
gument — holding the surgeon responsible 
for everything going on in the operating 
room — was abandoned by most courts 
years ago. A recent estimate is that there is 
perhaps one death from anesthesia in every 
20,000 or 30,(XK) operations. Of these, only 
a fraction are due to human error on the 
part of the anesthesiologist. I retired recent- 
ly after 40 years of practicing anesthesiolo- 
gy, during which time, 1 estimate, I may 
have given perhaps 35,(XX) anesthetics. 1 
have never been involved in a lawsuit, nor 
has this type of disaster happened to a pa- 
tient under my care. But looking back, I can 
think of errors 1 made in a handful of cases 
that mi^t have piotentially caused this sort 
of tragedy had 1 not been lucky. (However, 
I do not know any doctor who has prac- 
ticed in any field for a period of time who 
has not also made a mistake.) 

The American Society of Anesthesiolo- 
gists has a seal dating back perhaps 50 
years or more. In the middle of the seal is 
one word — vigilance. This caveat was val- 
id many years ago, and it is still valid with 
all the modem drugs and sophisticated 
monitoring devices available today. 

Richard Shifrin, M.D. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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NEW YORK 


INTELLIGENCER 

BY JEANNETTE WALLS 


PIPE SCREAM...PAGING ETHEL KENNEDY...HASIDIC HUBBUB...A DRUG PROBLEM 


FRENCH miE’% FASHION PONT: JEWISH JAB 

Some fashion-world insiders are accusing French Vogue of be- 
ing ugly in the name of beauty. 

The August issue has a feature on Hasidic-style clothes by Jean- 
Paul Gaultier. In it, the female models wearing the traditionally 
male garb are pictured with side curls, puffing on cigars. The pho- 
tos were taken by Ellen von Unwerth, known for her Guess? ads, 
in a Hasidic community in Brooklyn, where the models and pho- 
tographers were jeered during the recent shoot, a source says. 

Even some staffers in the Paris office of Ford (which booked 
two of the models) were offended. Three of them wrote an an- 
gry letter to French Vogue, and sent copies to Si Newhouse — 
who owns the magazine’s parent company, Cond6 Nast — and to 
Alexander Liberman, the editorial director of Conde Nast. “We 
are painfully embarrassed that two of our models were involved 
in such out-and-out mockery,” they wrote. “It is sacrilegious 
and audacious. It is in the utmost of poor taste, one that pro- 
motes anti-Semitism under the guise of fashion. ... It is no 
more compassionate than doing a blackface story in Harlem.” 

Si Newhouse says he hasn’t heard of the controversy and hasn’t 
seen the photos: “1 can’t comment without seeing it.” However, 
Jonathan Newhouse. who runs Cond6 Nast International, says, “1 
think the piece ... is outstanding and is in no way anti-Semitic. 
I’m sorry the writers of the letters were offended.” 


SEWAGE PROBLEM 
HITS THE FAN 

If a coalition of neighborhood 
groups gets its way in court, 
all development on the Upper 
West and East Sides could 
come to a halt. 

Seven citizens’ groups are 
charging in federal court that 
two of the city’s sewage plants 
are overloaded and that any 
additional burden on them 
could lead to problems. 

“The city has for years per- 
sistently broken the laws by 
operating the North River and 
Ward’s Island sewage-treat- 
ment plants above capacity,” 
says Madeline Polayes, the 
president of the Coalition for 
a Livable West Side, one of 
the groups suing the city un- 
der the Federal Clean Water 
Act. “It is outrageous that the 
responsible regulatory agen- 
cies know about the violations 
but refuse to act.” 

Steven Russo, the city’s as- 


sistant corporation counsel, 
says the problem is being ad- 
dressed. 


NORIEGA BOOK 
NEEDLES STAFFERS 

Random House is talking with 
representatives for Manuel 
Noriega about having him 
write his autobiography, and 
some staffers aren’t thrilled 
about the prospect of doing 
business with a convicted 
drug lord. Noriega is serving a 
40-year sentence in a Miami 
prison on drug-trafficking 
charges. 

“This guy was removed 
from power by a U.S. presi- 
dent,” says one source. “Deal- 
ing with him is like taking the 
last snort of some really bad 
cocaine.” 

George Englund — who rep- 
resented Marlon Brando in his 
$5-million book deal with 
Random House — is Noriega’s 
agent. A woman in the office 
of Noriega’s lawyer, Frank 
Rubino, says Random House 
is publishing the book. 

A Random House spokes- 
man, however, would say 



MANUEL NORIEGA 
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THE SKINNY ON THE SKAKELS 

Just when it seemed there was no more dirt to be dished on the 
Kennedys, more tell-alls come out. Next spring, St. Martin’s 
Press will publish The Other Mrs. Kennedy, an unauthorized 
biography of Ethel Skakel Kennedy, the widow of Robert F. 
Kennedy. Jerry Oppenheimer, who chronicled the life of ABC 
newswoman Barbara Walters, is penning the book. 

“1 can’t talk about what’s in it,” says editor Charles Spicer. 
“Let’s just say it’s a well-rounded picture of Ethel. . . . The Ken- 
nedy family would definitely prefer that people not talk to the 
author, but he’s a good reporter and has been able to work 
around them.” Says one source who’s seen the manuscript, “It 
gives this incredible history of the Skakel family. They make the 
Kennedys look like angels. . . . And he gets into the actual mur- 
der story that Dominick Dunne fictionalized in [A Season in 
Purgatory].” 

Members of the Kennedy family are also bracing for the No- 
vember release of Prince Charming: The John F. Kennedy Ir. 
Story. Author Wendy Leigh, who wrote a controversial biogra- 
phy of actor Arnold Schwarzenegger, says she’s conducted more 
than 250 interviews and has revelations about an attempted kid- 
napping of JFK Jr., his wild days at Brown University, his en- 
counters with Madonna, and his romance with Daryl Hannah. 


ASSOCIATE editor: David Feld 
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INTELLIGENCER 


THE STATI OF A UNION...ABOUT-FACE...THE FIZZ BIZ...GIVE MY REGARDS TO THE TAJ 


A, 



THE ‘LADY’ BUNNY 



DONALD TRUMP 





MIKE OVITZ 


TRUMP HOOFS IT UP IN ATLANTIC CITY 

Will Donald Trump become the next Flo Ziegfeld? 

The developer has been telling friends that he plans to mount 
a “major, major musical” in the style of the twenties producer. 
Trump is saying that he hopes to open the show in one of his 
Atlantic City casinos — either the Taj Mahal or the Trump Cas- 
tle — late this fall before bringing it to Broadway next year. 

“He got the idea when he was watching the 1930s movie 
42nd Street," says a source close to the developer. “And the 
characters were saying how they wanted to open in Atlantic 
City because if they didn’t, they might have to open in Phila- 
delphia.” 

But Trump may have rocky labor relations. The source says 
the developer is planning to hire only nonunion employees. “He 
wants a cast of at least 125,” says a source. “At that size, you 
couldn’t make it pay if you had to pay scale.” 

Trump had no comment, but another source says spectators 
shouldn’t look for Marla Maples in the chorus line: “The way 
their relationship has been going, 1 wouldn’t be surprised if 
some of the women in the cast will be auditioning for Marla’s 
current role.” 


only, “There is no deal for a 
Noriega autobiography.” 


GMHC HAS ITS 
OWN HEALTH CRISIS 

Gay Men’s Health Crisis is re- 
nowned for fighting for the 
rights of AIDS sufferers, but 
now a battle is brewing over 
the staffers’ health benefits. 

Some GMHC workers are 
trying to unionize, and shortly 
before his recent departure, 
former executive director Tim 
Sweeney sent out a memo tell- 
ing staffers how unionizing 
would affect their health care. 
“His letter erroneously sug- 
gests that the members would 
lose their current health care,” 
says one source. “Thirty per- 
cent of GMHC members are 
HIV-positive. The letter is 
union busting and has scared a 
lot of people.” Says Sweeney, 
“I was responding to a memo 
the union had sent out. I tried 
to lay out the facts that our 
health-care coverage is better 
than theirs.” 


WILHELMINA TAKES 
IT ON THE CHIN 

Another shot has been fired in 
the model wars (New York, 
)une 14). Wilhelmina — which 
represents Kim Alexis and 
Beverly lohnson, among other 
top models — suffered a set- 
back recently when one of the 
heads of its prestigious W2 di- 
vision quit. David Bonnou- 


vrier has left to open a new 
agency. 

“We don’t even think of 
Wilhelmina as competition,” 
sniffs Bonnouvrier. “They 
have no leadership, just Dieter 
Esch [who bought Wilhelmina 
for his daughter, Natasha] sit- 
ting in his big office claiming 
he is buying the world. You 
need elegance in this business, 
and Dieter has none. His orig- 
inal business was tractors, and 
models aren’t tractors.” 

“This is a major blow to 
Wilhelmina,” says a source. 
“They’ve essentially lost the 
force behind their top divi- 
sion.” 

Says Natasha Esch, “1 hope 
David is successful, and I wish 
him well.” 


WIGSTOCK HOURS: 
WHAT A DRAG 

Wigstock, the annual drag- 
queen festival held in Tomp- 
kins Square Park, has one city 
councilman splitting hairs. 

The “Lady” Bunny, who 
created the 9-year-old celebra- 
tion, has run into some oppo- 
sition from City Councilman 
Antonio Pagan, who wants 
the city to trim the all-day 
schedule of dancing and drag 
performances to four hours. 
Wigstock, says the “Lady” 
Bunny, “transforms the entire 
neighborhood into an all-day 
party, and four hours is not an 
all-day party.” 

Though the councilman is 
openly gay, sources claim Pa- 
gan is trying to garner support 
from conservative voters in 
his East Village district. “We 
bring thousands of dollars to 
local businesses and world- 
wide media coverage with 
Wigstock,” says the “Lady” 
Bunny. Manhattan borough 
president Ruth Messinger, 
who has attended Wigstock 
for several years, is attempting 
to intercede on behalf of the 
event’s planners. 

Pagan did not return calls. 


MIKE OVITZ KEEPS COZY WITH COCA-COLA 

Advertising types are buzzing about Mike Ovitz’s recent meeting 
with Coke executives. The head of the Creative Artists Agency, 
which has been handling Coke’s ads, recently flew to the Atlanta 
headquarters of the soft-drink company. "Peter Sealey, who had 
been with Coca-Cola for more than two decades, just left,” says a 
source. “He had orchestrated the CAA deal.” A Coke spokesman 
refused to discuss the meeting. “That was a long-scheduled meet- 
ing,” says a CAA spokeswoman. “Mike’s relationship with Coca- 
Cola goes much further than Peter Sealey. Mike and the team had 
a good meeting and got a commitment [for at least 30 new com- 
mercials]. Basically, they blew the roof off the sucker.” 
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The City Politic/Eric Pooley 
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MEMO TO RUDY 


TO: RUDOLPH W. GIULIANI 
FROM: FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA 
RE: MY lOB — AND YOURS? 

ONE GOOD THING ABOUT BEING DEAD — I GET 
to read minds. Last week, for instance, I 
saw your surprise at the polls that said the 
Crown Heights report hadn’t hurt David 
Dinkins. You don’t trust that pollster’s 
work — but you did expect his survey to 
give you a five-point bounce. 

Weeeellll, since you compare yourself to 
me every chance you get, you won’t mind if 
1 offer some heavenly advice. I know all 
would-be mayors invoke my name — that’s 
the price I pay for being the best. Usually I 
don’t make a big deal out of it, though Rob- 
ert Moses does kid me sometimes. (Yeah, 
Bob’s up here, too, believe it or not — and 
he still thinks he’s in charge.) 

But your fusion campaign is on my mind, 
Rudy, because 1 began my own fusion cam- 
paign 60 years ago this week. I had a rocky 
start, so take heart. People remember me as 
the kinetic, visionary three-termer who cre- 
ated modem New York, so they forget that 
in August 1933, nobody was much interest- 
ed in a Mayor La Guardia. (Does that kind 
of indifference sound familiar?) The city 
was a catastrophe — morally and fiscally 
bankrupt, plundered by generations of 
Tammany crooks, more a sprawl of isolat- 
ed, decaying neighborhoods than a metrop- 
olis — and I didn’t look like the leader it 
needed. The reformers and silk-stocking 
types who put together the fusion ticket 
didn’t want a brawler like me. They wooed 
a dozen other candidates before coming 
back, reluctantly, to the Little Flower. 

But / wasn’t reluctant — I’d been running 
hard since spring. They would never, but 
never, have called me a Stealth Candidate, 
and that’s why I’m telling you to get out 
there where the people can 
see you — ^and invite the TV 
cameras along. You think 
the mayor and the media 
are trying to lure you into 
the open, and you’re right. 

Let them. Prove that you 
can talk about our prob- 
lems without frothing at 
the mouth. Everyone’s ex- 
pecting you to run an is- 
sueless campaign in which 
you try to look huggable 
(but end up looking awk- 
ward) and say nothing — 
avoiding foot-in-mouth 
disease, alienating the 


fewest voters, winning because Dave loses. 

It won’t work. Crown Heights is not go- 
ing to put you in office, nor should it. The 
report hurt Dinkins more than those polls 
said, but you’re not going to win this ball 
game by sitting up in the bleachers yelling, 
“The pitcher’s a bum!” And you’re not 
huggable, damn it, so don’t pretend to be. 
(I used to say I wouldn’t be a good fellow, 
only a good mayor — people ate it up, and 
your friend Koch took notes.) If you want 
my old job — I mean really want it, as des- 
perately as I did — then let the people know 
why. Make a case for yourself, sketch your 
vision of the city, stir people’s spirits (no 
pun intended). Convert disgust for Dave 
into Rudy enthusiasm by coming up with 
some good ideas and sticking with them. 

You keep saying that this is the “silly sea- 
son,’’ that people are 
thinking about beaches 
and not policy briefs. But 
the silly season ended the 
day the Crown Heights re- 
port came out, and you 
(and that kid Garth) 
should know it. You want 
to keep up the momen- 
tum? Move beyond this 
talk of “unanswered ques- 
tions” about Dinkins’s 
aides. That kind of carping 
just reinforces your bully 
image and lets the mayor 
play victim. 

People aren’t buying 


your argument that the incompetence seen 
in Crown Heights shows up in the mayor’s 
handling of the economy and the budget. 
They don’t buy it because you haven’t dem- 
onstrated it. TTie city faces a crisis that’s in 
many ways worse than when 1 was running 
for mayor, and it’s up to you to say so with- 
out sounding like Chicken Little (or David 
Duke). It’s not enough to hit the mayor for 
lacking leadership — you’ve got to show 
some of your own. Start by making one 
thoughtful, substantive speech before La- 
bor Day — talking sense about the cam- 
paign’s real unanswered questions. 

Here’s one: How do we get back the 
400,000 jobs that we lost in the past four 
years? One in 35 Americans works in this 
city, yet one in five of all jobs lost nation- 
wide died here. And the mayor says he’s not 
responsible. (At least he’s consistent.) 

^ove him wrong, if you can. You’ve tak- 
en part in more than 100 good-government 
seminars in the past two years — ^what have 
you learned? You hired a new economic ad- 
viser, Stephen Kagann, away from Andrew 
Stein. Good move: Andy was a weak candi- 
date with some strong ideas. (Kagann has 
published employment analysis that blames 
city and state tax hikes for turning the re- 
cession into a local depression — he tries to 
demonstrate that taxes killed off a quarter- 
million jobs here in town.) You’ve made 
noises about cutting the odious commer- 
cial-rent tax and the income-tax sur- 
charge — can small-business men believe 
you? You’ve said we can bring back light 
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manufacturing — how? And what about 
the army of young New Yorkers without 
jobs, education, skills, or hope — what 
have you got to say to them? 

You point out that Dinkins, sailing from 
crisis to crisis without any long-term plan 
for achieving fiscal balance, has used one- 
shots and gimmicks to keep his budgets 
afloat. (The nonpartisan Citizens Budget 
Commission calls it “the failure of elected 
officials to lead.”) What would you do? 
Why not go before one of those goo-goo 
groups and tee off, shutting up the colum- 
nists and making yourself look high-mind- 
ed? You needn’t serve up a lot of boring, 
technocratic detail, but you do need to get 
real about economic revival. A speech like 
that would address one of the reasons peo- 
ple have for voting to re-elect Dinkins: that 
he may be a mediocrity, but he’s a known 
mediocrity — ^while you’re still a cipher. 

We both know that the question of city- 
wide job loss presents thorny problems. 
First, you’ve got to have an answer. You 
quite rightly point to reducing the size of 
the city work force, but you also sugarcoat 
reality by pretending that all the cuts can 
come through attrition. You know that re- 
ducing manpower without slashing services 
requires hard choices — pruning redundant 
agencies, for instance — that can’t be carried 
out through attrition alone. Bob Moses and 
I are still waiting to hear your plans for 


privatization (after all, we invented the gov- 
ernment you have to re-invent). The institu- 
tions that Moses and I built — city hospitals, 
housing projects, civil service, and more — 
are all in need of massive repair. Good luck 
finding the time or money to fix them, be- 
cause your first duty as mayor would be to 
plug a half-billion-dollar budget gap (with- 
out any of the federal cash I got from the 
New Deal). 

That gap will have been caused by fibs in 
Dinkins’s budget, which counts on federal 
aid that isn’t coming and blue-skies its ex- 
pected revenues (assuming, for instance, 
that selling the money-losing Off-Track Bet- 
ting Corporation will earn $55 million). 
The budget underfunds the Board of Edu- 
cation by $100 million, and Health & Hos- 
pitals by $1 50 million. It clings to the fanta- 
sy that the unions will settle for a 1.5 
percent wage increase. It pays for some day- 
care and AIDS programs for just six months, 
and it hides another $130 million in cuts 
(made to avoid a city-bond downgrade) 
that the mayor hasn’t yet specified. 

The document was engineered to see 
Dinkins through Election Day — and if 
you win, the thing is going to be unravel- 
ing on the floor of your office when you 
walk in the door. Other multi-billion-dol- 
lar shortages will be looming, and if you 
plan to deal with them through the stem 
reforms you’re hinting at, then you need 


to start building a mandate now. (Dinkins 
presents his budget to the Financial Control 
Board next week — a good time for you to 
begin.) Don’t hit people with too much cat- 
aclysmic talk (leave that for dead pols like 
me), but do start talking about what you’d 
do to fix things. The economy should be the 
big issue — ^as it should have been in 1933. 

But it wasn’t then (and won’t be now). 
My fiery, high-minded speeches about un- 
employment relief didn’t get me elected. 

Mudslinging did. 

I was pulling ahead of a plodding, likable 
incumbent (ring any bells?) when a third 
candidate jumped in (just the way people 
are threatening to do now). The competi- 
tion forced me to tell people in detail what I 
stood for — but what won it for me was a 
nasty piece of negative research by my staff. 
Someone found an essay that the tougher of 
my opponents had written eighteen years 
before, exhorting Catholic kids to stay in 
school so they could compete with Jewish 
kids. Naturally, I blasted the guy for anti- 
Semitism, and that specious charge swung 
the Jewish vote my way. 

Don’t you try it, Rudy. This is a differ- 
ent age, and your cheap shots always seem 
to backfire. Take it from the man who in- 
vented the low blow — you’re no good at 
demagoguery. 1 hate to say it, young fella, 
but you’re not half the campaigner I was. 

Would you be half the mayor? ™ 




a Canadian island just bigger than Manhattan, 
with one-fiftieth as many people, 
and warm, clean beaches all around. 

,^^w imagine you can fly there. 

Direct, in a jet plane. 

For about $312 return. 

,^^w. Stop imagining. And find the phone. 


J ^irNava to Prince Edward Island y' 

Liaison AfCanadmConotct O f M 


' Liaison At Canada Conrmctot 

Call 1-800-776-3000 
or your travel agent 


Call 1-800-463-4734 evr. 49 
for room reservations 
and information 
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The Bottom Line/Christopher Byron 

FLOOD 

MONEY 



DEEP RIVER: A house with a message holds its own against the Missouri. 


THE DISASTER’S HIDDEN COSTS 

question: what does the savings-and- 
loan crisis tell us about the flooding in the 
Midwest? Answer: That no financial calam- 
ity is too big or too ugly to stop Congress 
from trying to hide it in the federal deficit. 

In the S&L debacle, as you’ll recall. Con- 
gress had no choice but to prop up the 
country’s teetering thrift industry. Yet to 
avoid the restrictions of the Gramm-Rud- 
man deficit-reduction act, which would 
have required either tax hikes or offsetting 
expenditure cuts elsewhere in the budget, 
Washington engaged in an accounting 
sleight of hand. Lawmakers agreed to treat 
the entire rescue operation as an “off budg- 
et” item — as if this ostrichlike approach 
would somehow make upwards of $ 165- 
billion in bailout costs simply disappear. 

Gramm-Rudman is, of course, now dead, 
a victim of George Bush’s infamous 1990 
budget deal with Congress. As a result, 
when Congress found itself faced last week 
with a $2. 74-billion emergency appropria- 
tion bill to help pay for the flood damage in 
the Midwest, the legislators didn’t even 
bother to label it an off-budget item — main- 
ly because, with Gramm-Rudman out of 
the way, they didn’t have to. Instead, they 
simply dumped the bailout cost directly 
into the deficit — ^just as they had done with 
Hurricane Andrew — without considering 
whether spending should be cut elsewhere 
to keep the red ink from rising. 

Unfortunately, both Congress and the 
nation are now about to discover that the 
price tag for business as usual could be 


huge indeed. Damage estimates for the 
flooding are already topping $10 billion 
and will almost certainly climb much 
higher once the waters recede and more 
complete assessments are possible. 

No one is yet talking about a number to 
match the $20 billion or so in damages 
that the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (fema) says were incurred last 
year in Hurricane Andrew — the costliest 
natural disaster in American history. Yet 
insurance companies have picked up 
more than 80 percent of the estimated 
costs of Andrew — and only a small por- 
tion of the damage from the flooding in 
the Midwest is covered by insurance of 
any sort. 

As a consequence, by agreeing to begin 
picking up the difference between the to- 
tal size of the loss and the modest portion 
of it that actually appears to be covered by 
insurance — without providing for offset- 
ting savings elsewhere in the budget — 
Washington lawmakers are once again en- 
gaging in a depressingly familiar ritual. 
They are saddling future generations of 
taxpayers with an open-ended, multi-bil- 
lion-dollar financial burden while refusing 
to ask the current generation of taxpayers 
to share in the cost. 

The entire situation makes a mockery of 
all the high-minded talk that has been com- 
ing out of Democrats and Republicans alike 
about the need to make the “tough 
choices” required to cut the federal deficit. 
No one can deny the necessity of generous 
assistance when hundreds of thousands — 
perhaps millions — of Americans are imper- 


iled, and billions of dollars in na- 
tional treasure has been wiped 
out. But it would have been true 
leadership to rally the nation to 
shared sacrifice, instead of shov- 
ing the burden off onto people 
who aren’t even old enough to 
vote or pay taxes. 

Unfortunately, rather than do 
the responsible thing, the House 
spent much of last week exhort- 
ing itself to stop agonizing over 
questions of fiscal prudence and 
actually pass the nearly $ 3-bil- 
lion aid package the president 
had asked for. The hectoring was 
intended to undermine the ef- 
forts of a group of Republicans 
and conservative Democrats — 
some from the flood-stricken re- 
gion — who wanted Congress to 
adopt a “pay as you go” ap- 
proach that would have passed 

the aid package but paid for it by 

equivalent spending cuts elsewhere. 

Last week, 1 spoke with one of those con- 
gressmen, Tim Penny of Minnesota, who 
reeled off a list of 42 such cuts that he and 
his group wanted to see adopted. “We 
thought that we would get listened to be- 
cause we were from states with major 
flooding, but it didn’t make any differ- 
ence,” said Penny. “Congress didn’t have 
the nerve even to consider our proposals.” 
Too bad, for the appropriation may 
turn out to be little more than a down pay- 
ment on what lies ahead. Last week. Presi- 
dent Clinton called for an additional $1.1- 
billion in aid, and Penny told me he ex- 
pects an administration request for anoth- 
er $3 billion-plus in September or Octo- 
ber. That would make a total of close to 
$7 billion by autumn, which rivals the $9- 
billion emergency appropriation Congress 
passed last September to cover not just 
Hurricane Andrew but Hurricane Iniki 
and Typhoon Omar, which struck Guam. 

Yet even $7 billion may not be enough. 
To date, fema has spent more than $900- 
million just on rebuilding public facilities 
and cleaning up a relatively limited area of 
southeast Florida. By contrast, the devas- 
tation in the Midwest encompasses eight 
states and 16,000 square miles along the 
Mississippi and Missouri River basins. 

The mess in the Midwest has also re- 
sulted in other, less obvious losses that are 
attributable to the flooding but probably 
won’t be covered by insurance. Many 
companies have “business-interruption 
insurance” that covers them for losses un- 
der various conditions, but flooding is 
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OUR TEACHERS 
DOm JUST TEACH. 
THEY DO. 


THE WRITING PROGRAM 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Family Law (0391) 

Robert Faraauna . attorney, social worker, 
author of Basic Family Law, Federal 
Administrative Law Judge 

Studies in Comitive Anthropology: 
Evolution of the Mind (0447) 

Charles Case , founder of the first "private 
practice in anthropology," the Center for 
Personal Culture 

HUMANITIES 

Going to Galleries: Art in the Trenches 

(0892) 

lerrv Saltz . art critic and lecturer, editor 
Beyond Boundaries: New York's New Art, 
former contributing editor for Arts 
Magazine 

The Making of Americans (0626) 

Robert Polito. poet, biographer and critic, 
recently completed A Reader's Guide to 
James Merrill's The Changing Light at 
Sandover, poems and articles published in 
Best American Poetry (1991), The New 
Yorker, The Yale Review and Pequod 

SCIENCE 

The Galapagos Experience (1011) 

Maxwell Cohen, award-winning biologist 
and environmentalist, past President, NYS 
Marine Education Assoc. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Japanese 

Yasuko Shimizu, translator and interviewer 
for Japanese language television 

Arabic 

lamil Daher. participant in PBS fim The 
Human Series: Four Films on Language 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Methods and Techniques of Teaching ESL/ 
EFL (1411) 

Victoria Kimbrough , co-author of In Touch, 
Odyssey, Great Ideas 

Conquering the Private Hell of Public 
Speaking (1 542) 

Lillian Wilder, author of Talk Your Way to 
Success 


The Master Class in Poetry (1 643) 

David Lehman, poet, critic, author of poetry 
books. Operation Memory and An Alternative 
to Speech; Guggenheim Fellow; Lila Wallace- 
Reader's Digest Writer's Award 

Writers in the Planetary Garden (1681) 

David Rosenberg , author. The Lost Book of 
Paradise (Fall 1993), Winner of the 1992 PEN/ 
Book-of-the-Month Club Prize for A Poet's 
Bible, and co-author of The Book of J. 


Creating the Dramatic Television Series (1814) 
Rena Down, writer, Emmy Award Winning 
director; created dramatic series, Aaron's Way 
for NBC; producer writer for Falcon Crest, story 
editor for Nurse and Dallas 

The Independent Feature: From Development 
to Release (1955) 

Otto Salamon. international award winning 
writer/producer/director; producer of TV 
movies People vs Jean Harris, and Necessary 
Parties 


Music Theory and Reading (2051) 

Glenn Alexander, extensive studio and concert 
work, has performed or recorded with T. Lavitz 
(Dregs), Chico Hamilton, Randy Brecker, Liza 
Minelli, and Joel Grey. Has recently released 
his solo album Rainbow's Revenge 

FINE ARTS 

Life Drawing: Portraits, Figures, Botanical 
Forms (2755) 

Simon Dinnerstein . painter, winner Prix de 
Rome, Fulbright Fellowship; paintings and 
drawings are subject of published monograph 

The Art of Collage (2741) 

Bruce Dorfman . award-winning painter, solo 
shows in Susan Schrieber Gallery, Arras 
Gallery and Kennedy Galleries; represented 
widely in public and private collections 


Master Workshop: Making the Fine Print 

(2624) 

George Tice, photographer, printer of 
Steichen, Edward Weston, Frederick H. Evans; 
represented in major collections including 
MOMA, and Art Institute of Chicago 

BUSINESS AND CAREER 
EDUCATION 

On Your Own Financially (3028) 

Karen Altfest . co-author of Lew Altfest 
Answers Almost All Your Questions About 
Money 

Human Resources Management (2903) 

David Finch. Director of Human Resources, 
L'Oreal/Lancome 

COMPUTER INSTRUCTION 
CENTER 

QuarkXPress: Level II (3288) 

Elaine Weinmann . author, QuarkXPress 3.1 
Visual Quickstart Guide; winner, Benjamin 
Franklin Award for Best Computer Book 

Using Adobe Illustrator Q304) 

Charles Platt, science fiction editor and author 
of The Silicon Man and Micro Mania 

CULINARY ARTS 

Walking Guide to Affordable Dining in 
Greenwich Village (3553) 

Daniel Young, restaurant critic for The Daily 
News, author of The Under $15 Good Eating 
Guide 

Great Chefs at the New School (3601 ) 

David Boulev. chef/owner of the four-star 
restaurant, Bouley 

Introduction to Wine (3861 ) 

Harriet Lembeck . author of 6th and 7th 
editions, Grossman's Guide to Wines, Beers & 
Spirits; recipient of Wine America's 1 993 
Grand Award for Wine and Spirits Education 


At The New School, we've never seen a difference between 
teaching and doing. That's wTiy we have hundreds of dedicated 
instructors; most are scholars or active professionals in their 
fields. All are the best at what they do. To learn more, call us at 
1-800-544-1978 Ext. 34 and we'll send you our free fall catalog. 


COMMUNICATION 


MUSIC 


^ The New School 

Where you'll actually look forward to school. 


66 West i2th Street, New York, New York looii • 1-800-544-1978 Ext. 34 
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WHERE CAN YOU GO TO 
"MAKE THE CONNECTION" 

New York Magazine 


On-Line!! 


Millions of people have discovered the fiin and convenience of 
on-line services. And now, there's an on-line service that 
connects you to the best of New York (and beyond): 

♦ INTERNATIONAL REAL-TIME CHAT LINE 

♦ NEW YORK MAGAZINE'S STRICTLY PERSONALS 

♦ INTERACTIVE GAMES AND HOROSCOPES 

♦ GAEL GREENE’S ULTIMATE RESTAURANT GUIDE 

♦ REAL TIME STOCK QUOTES* 

♦ CORKY POLLAN'S SHOPPING GUIDE 

♦ MOVIE/THEATER REVIEWS & LISTINGS 


The Talk of the Town.» 

Everybody's talking about it. Everybody's 
talking on it. It's New York Magazine's 
International Chat Line. And it's the most 
exciting thing to happen to conversation 
since the telephone! With New York On- 
Line, you can meet people from Manhattan 
to Monterrey to Marseilles. Chat with them 
one-on-one in real time, any time you like. 
And since it is all confidential, you can talk 
about anything you like-life, love, money, 
sports.. .it all dejjends on your mood. 

And Not Just Talk,,. 

Want to find a great restaurant? How about 
a hot movie? or your daily horoscope? 
What about a stock quote or the best place 
to buy some rollerblades? Take part in live, 
on-line chat forums with experts and 
celebrities, or play a game of chess against 
real opponents from all over the world. 
New York On-Line has it all, and much 
more! 

And This Talk ReaUv IS 
Cheap! 

New York On-Line has just revised its 
pricing structure to make it even easier and 
inexpensive to use. YouhavethecAoiceof 
paying only $9.95 per month (unlimited 
us^e, automatic credit card charge) or, 
buy time in two-hour increments ($8.95 
per two hours). And unlike other online 
systems, there's no extra charge for our 
"premium" services such as chat, stock 
quotes, or e-mail! You can even buy time 
online - it's so easy! 


You DonT Even Need A 
Computer,,, 

If you don't have a computer, you don't have 
to miss out on the on-line fun. We'll send 
you a remarkable little box called a Minitel. 
It measures only 1 1 " deep x 10" wide x 9" 
high when closed. Press a button, and a 
keyboard flips down, revealing a small TV 
screen. Hookingitupisaseasyasconnecting 
a telephone answering machine. Getting 
on-line is as easy as dialing a telephone. 
The simple instructions will have you 
connected in minutes. The Minitel is just 
$29.95 (a /or less expensive than acomputer), 
plus applicable sales tax and $6.95 shipping 
and handling. And if you don't like New 
York On-Line, just return the Minitel in 30 
days for a full refund. Supplies are limited, 
so please call the 800 number below today. 



The Minitel 


But If You Already Have 
A Computer,,, 

If you already have a modem and an IBM®, 
a compatible, or a Macintosh®, you already 
have all you need to get New York On-Line. 
Except the software and a user code. Just 
call the toll-free number below to request 
them. Everything you'll need to start is in 
the user guide that comes with the software. 

If you want to get on-line even faster, have 
your modem dial 1-212-826-5919 to 
download the software. Set modem to 
2400-N-8-1, and once connected, press 
[Return] and then follow the instructions. 
To request a user's guide and code, simply 
call the toll-free number below. 


CALL NOW AND 
MAKE THE 
CONNECTION!! 

1 - 800 - 289-2962 

TOLL-FREE 

(24 hrs. a day/7 days a week) 


* Quotes from New York, Paris, Milan, and the Foreign Exchange. 
All arc real time except quotes from NYSE and AMEX, which are on 
a standard 15>minuie delay. 

** Minitels have been refurbished by the manufacturer. If new, the 
price would be S249.9S. The suggested piice for refurbished sets is 
$89.95. Our $29.95 price is available only during this special 
fnomolion. Minitels receive New York On-Line in black and white. 
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usually an exempted peril. Similarly, the 
National Underwriter, a leading trade 
publication, reported last week that more 
than $720 million in crops may have been 
lost but only 35 percent of the loss may be 
covered by insurance. 

Why aren’t insurance companies as fi- 
nancially exposed with this disaster as 
they were with Hurricane Andrew, when 
a single underwriter — State Farm Insur- 
ance — sustained losses of $3.7 billion? It 
all has to do with the cause of the damage. 

Insurance companies are no dummies, 
and since flooding accounts for 70 to 90 
percent of all disaster losses in the United 
States, nearly every property-and-casualty 
insurance policy in the country contains a 
clause exempting underwriters from pay- 
ing on flood damage. Many insurers do of- 
fer flood coverage, but only through the 
federally financed National Flood Insur- 
ance Program, which was established in 
1968. 

The cost of coverage under that program 
is extremely high. According to an official 
at the American Insurance Services Group, 
a leading research firm for the industry, 
$150,000-worth of flood insurance for a 
home on the south Jersey shore can cost as 
much as $1,000 per year — so the annual 
flood-insurance tab for a $500,000 house 
would be more than $3,000. 

As a result of those rates, many families 
in designated floodplains have simply 
foregone flood insurance of any sort. If 
there is a potential scandal in this affair, it 
may grow out of the fact that banks in the 
Midwest apparently issue property mort- 
gages in flood areas without requiring 
flood insurance from the owners — some- 
thing Congress will no doubt look into 
eventually. 

In any event, a source at fema, which 
runs the National Flood Insurance Pro- 
gram, told me last week that the program 
has only 40,000 policies in force in the 
flooded region, and that fema anticipates 
claims payments of no more than about 
$50 million on that coverage. 

As for other potential claims in the re- 
gion that private insurers will be expected 
to honor — for example, damage from 
rain, lightning, tornadoes, and so on — of- 
ficials at the American Insurance Services 
Group recently tallied all such likely 
losses since the beginning of |une. Barring 
yet more rain and the further spread of 
flooding, they expect the total of such 
claims to be around $655 million. That’s 
only about 4 percent of the $16.5 billion 
that insurance companies have paid out so 
far for Hurricane Andrew. 

Add it all up, and it looks as if Congress 
will be opening up the gates to the federal 
deficit and letting the cost of this flood of 
biblical proportions pour in. Long after 
the soggy fields of the American heartland 
are once again parched and baking in the 
summer sun, the taxpayers will still be 
paying for this decision. Tough luck. ™ 


Unfortunately, Not All Body 
Improvements Can Be Achieved 
Through Diet Or Exercise. 



S it-ups. Step 
classes. Low-fat 
diets. Sometimes 
all the effort in 
the world can't 
flatten your belly 
or tighten your 
buttocks. 

Nor can exer- 
cise or diet remodel 
your nose or eliminate wrinkles. 
However, plastic surgery offers 
results with a lot less inconve- 


nience or expense 
than you might 
imagine. 

So call for a 
free confidential 
consultation with 
one of our experi- 
enced Board 
Certified Plastic 
Surgeons. And 
let us improve something even 
more important than your face 
or figure. Your self-image. 


Constructive Surgery 

169 E. 69th St., New York, NY (212) 472-33(X3 

© 1993 Constructive Surgery 


The^ 

Executive 

Mother* 

The finest maternity fashions for 
office and leisure 


Comfortable cotton 
layette for your baby 




A New Attitude. A New Image. And A New 
Commitment to Affordable Exclusivity. 

"MODERNISM ON THE FARM" 

The spirit of the country. The energy of the 
city. Sophisticated environments for the 90's. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

Please send me the Conran’s Habitat 1993 Catalog. 
I am enclosing $2.50 (check or money order payable 
to Conran's Habitat) applicable to my first purchase. 

Name 

Address Api. No. _ 

City Siaic Zip 

□ Please add my name to your mailing list. 

Send to: Conran's Habitat 

50 Main Street, White Plains, NY 1 0606 
1-800-933-9888 
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NY I'S BIG SCOOP 


BACK IN MARCH, AT THE ARRAIGNMENT OF A 

group of Muslims accused in the World 
Trade Center bombing, most of the report- 
ers who cover the city’s new terrorist beat 
clustered in the jury box, where the si^t 
lines were best. But Karim Hajee, the man 
from New York 1 News, New York’s all- 
news cable station, chose instead to sit far- 
ther back, among the suspects’ families. He 
figured that given his brown skin and Mus- 
lim name (Hajee means “pilgrim to Mec- 
ca,” the sacred site of Islam), he might de- 
velop a few contacts. 

The uncle of one suspect shook off Ha- 
jee. But then Emad Salem, a smooth, ar- 
ticulate “friend” of the accused, took Ha- 
jee’s NY 1 business card — and thus began 
a convoluted source-reporter relationship 
bizarre even for the tortuous “Terror in 
the Towers” story. The Egyptian-born Sa- 
lem described himself as a bodyguard and 
translator for Sheikh Omar Abdel Rah- 
man, spiritual leader of the accused men. 
Salem arranged for Hajee to conduct a 50- 
minute live interview with the radical 
sheikh (shown on NY 1 without commer- 
cial interruption) and then sat for a long 
interview himself. 

“I’m giving you this interview exclu- 
sive,” Salem told the reporter. On the vid- 
eotape, he urges Hajee, “Check this 
out . . . this is what the FBI is doing. . . .” 
Hajee remembers thinking. Exclusive! 
FBI stuff! What an ego-tripper this guy is! 
Three months later, on June 25, Hajee and 
his editors frantically grabbed the Salem 
cassette off the shelf and looked again. 
That was the day law-enforcement 
sources began hinting that Salem was the 
FBI informant who had helped thwart a 
second terrorist team’s plan to blow up 
the Holland and Lincoln Tunnels, among 
other targets. “I’m still not sure what his 
agenda was. Maybe he wanted a sympa- 
thetic contact in the media,” says Hajee. 

To the casual TV watcher, NY 1 and 
Karim Hajee seem rather weak allies for a 
covert operator. (Salem supposedly was a 
double-dipper, in the pay of both Egyptian 
intelligence and the FBI.) Coming up on 
its first anniversary this September, NY 1 
remains something of a secret compared 
with, say, the established network-owned 
stations in higher positions on the cable 
dial. Yet its audience numbers are re- 
spectable. According to Paul Sagan, NY 
1 ’s vice-president and the architect of its 
news operations, NY 1 , which is on Chan- 
nel One, is available to about a million ca- 
ble households (it is not offered by cable 


systems outside the city). Its peak viewing 
hours are the early morning and from 8 to 
1 1 P.M. In a typical week 300,000 house- 
holds may sample it — still far fewer than 
watch the network stations. 

More important, the quality of the NY 1 
operation is surprisingly good considering 
how many genuine breaking stories it has 
covered over the past ten months — from 
the string of terrorist plots to the big storms 
of December and March. Disasters, in fact, 
have been good news for NY 1 . While the 
station is still about three years away from 
making a profit for owner Time Warner, it 
nevertheless has become the model of a 
niche station in television’s brave new mul- 
tiple-channel world. 

City channel-surfers use the all-news 
station the same way that national viewers 
use CNN, the 24-hour news network: NY 
1 and CNN are video versions of all-news 
radio. Viewers tune in to check the top-of- 
the-hour headlines and any fresh updates 
of the news wheel. In times of war, natu- 
ral calamity, or crisis, viewing goes up — 
and then drops away as the big story (mili- 
tary strike, storm, terrorist bombing) 
winds down. Live scheduled events also 


help NY 1 ’s ratings. When 
the Civilian Complaint 
Review Board hearings 
were held last year, NY 1 
carried them in full, and, 
says Sagan, “All the police 
precincts had us on.” Ab- 
sent special-interest 
events and disasters, view- 
ers may check NY 1 only 
for its time-and-weather 
bug — the minute-by-min- 
ute temperature reading at 
the bottom left of the 
screen. 

Most media choices are 
matters of habit. From the 
start, Sagan and his corpo- 
rate overseers at Time 
Warner wanted to make 
their channel the place on 
the dial for city news. The 
station concentrates solely 
on the five boroughs rath- 
er than on the three-state, 
22-county region that the 
established stations pur- 
port to cover. “The story 
‘Rapist loose in New Jer- 
sey’ isn’t for us,” Sagan 
says. “We follow just one 
mayor, not three gover- 
nors, six senators, and two 
dozen county officials.” 
(All the local stations went live with Da- 
vid Dinkins’s 6 p.m. news conference the 
day the Crown Heights report was re- 
leased. By 6:20, all the stations had cut 
away to regular programming; NY 1 kept 
its coverage on until after 7 p.m.) 

The NY 1 niche strategy dictated that 
the newsroom be organized in a series of 
beats — the boroughs, the police, the 
schools. City Hall — and be staffed with re- 
porters who were New Yorkers and who 
“all didn’t look like each other,” in Sa- 
gan’s words. Most hires and assignments 
were straightforward; reporter Adele 
Sammarco grew up on Staten Island, lives 
there today, and covers the borough’s 
school-board meetings and landfill dis- 
putes. In Karim Hajee’s case, the process 
was considerably more complex. 

Hajee was bom 29 years ago in Nairobi. 
His father was a car salesman and his moth- 
er an accountant. Despite the Middle East- 
ern-sounding name, he’s Indian. In addi- 
tion to English, his languages are the Indian 
dialect Gujarati, Swahili, and French — but 
not Arabic. 

He does have Muslim roots, however. He 
was raised in the Ismaili faith (the sect of 
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the Aga Khan). “Ismailis follow the Koran, 
but it’s not as strict as Islamic fundamental- 
ism,” Hajee says. “We don’t pray to Mecca 
five times a day.” Still, he knows the proper 
way to enter a mosque. Last month, trying 
to scarf up some information on Sheikh 
Rahman’s life in the federal pen at Otisville, 
Hajee went up to the outer door of the Abu 
Bakr Elseddique mosque on Foster Avenue 
in Brooklyn. “Here the observant Muslim 
removes his shoes, washes from his hands 
to his elbows, as well as his feet and face. 
He then blows his nose three times,” Hajee 
explained to his non-Muslim companion. 
(Not to sail under false colors, Hajee then 
hung his police press pass around his neck.) 

Hajee emigrated with his family from 
Kenya to Canada, where he enrolled in 
York University intending to study law. 
One day, though, he walked into the col- 
lege radio station and was hooked. 

He came to New York to join the gradu- 
ate journalism program at NYU, “to learn 
how to use a camera.” He also began work- 
ing as a radio stringer for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. After gradua- 
tion in 1990, he was hired by the CBC and 
eventually was sent to its Vancouver sta- 
tion. His time there was a preparation of 
sorts for Hajee’s return to New York. That 
year, Vancouver’s murder rate reached a re- 
cord of 42 — less than one summer week’s 
count in the five boroughs. Alarmed, excit- 


ed, the station ordered Hajee to prepare a 
30-minute special on “dangerous Vancou- 
ver after dark.” 

Hajee met Steve Paulus, the news direc- 
tor of NY I , at a gathering of Asian Ameri- 
can journalists. The two stayed in touch. 
When Sagan and Paulus began staffing up 
early last year, they hired Hajee; at least one 
of his supervisors assumed he was an Arab. 

Some of Hajee’s Muslim informants on 
the street make the same mistake, or at 
least reach the conclusion that if Hajee is 
not one of “us,” neither is he one of 
“them.” As a police-beat reporter, Hajee 
understands that he has to work journal- 
ism’s traditional sources within law-en- 
forcement ranks. But he also tries, he says, 
to “reach out to the Muslim community,” 
the way he did that day he sat next to the 
bombing suspects’ families. As much by 
schooling as by background, he can empa- 
thize with the Muslim cause, if not actually 
sympathize with religious extremism. 

When the World Trade Center suspects 
were rounded up, mainstream coverage 
fell back on all-too-predictable stereotyp- 
ing. The New York Times sniffed at the 
“unpleasant food odors wafting” from the 
Arabs’ apartments. Newsweek wrote 
about the arraignment of “bearded, grim- 
faced men.” The text, or pretext, of Ha- 
jee’s interview with the informant Salem 
was far less judgmental: Hajee and crew 


went to Salem’s apartment to follow up 
on Salem’s story that his 12-year-old 
daughter was being harassed and called a 
“terrorist” by classmates at her Upper 
West Side public school. 

Hajee understands, without accepting, 
the Islamic fundamentalists’ belief that the 
United States is the Great Satan promoting 
“secularization” in the Arab world (in part 
via movies, videos, cassettes, and other 
pop-culture products of such global enter- 
tainment machines as Time Warner). He’s 
hardly blind to the militants’ bloody drive 
to establish a national home for Islam. 
“Egypt’s been selected,” Hajee says dryly. 
“That’s where the roots of the Sheikh Rah- 
man story are.” 

Late last month, Hajee and crew sought 
out the deepest of those roots. They went 
knocking on doors and shooting videotape 
in (Dairo — a long way from the five bor- 
oughs, and one measure of NY 1 ’s enlight- 
ened definition of New York City news. 

In the fall, too, Hajee and NY 1 will be 
at the Federal Courthouse when the trials 
of the “Islamic Terrorists” begin. NY 1 
will give ample time to the story, taking 
some of the live testimony from another 
Time Warner venture. Court TV — a con- 
venient arrangement, and one measure of 
the kind of cable synergy Time Warner 
has talked about and is beginning to 
achieve. ■■ 



Our new boats take you explming the four ports that make other cruises seem downright pointless by comparison . 
up New York Harbor while our guides give pQj^f IMPERIAL ^ ^ week from Port Imperial 

you the inside story about everything from NEW YORK in Weehawken, NJ, and from 38th St. 

HARBOR TOUR 


the Statue of Liberty to the Colgate Clock. 
In fact, we cover so much for only $ 1 2 that 


on the Hudson in Manhattan. For more 
information call 1 '800-53'FERRY . 
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BRIEF LIVES 

WRITING WRONGS 



I F MARIA EFTIMIADES WERE 
writing this story, it would 
be finished already. And 
sold to the movies. 
Eftimiades, a reporter for 
People magazine, wrote a 
book about Amy Fisher last 
summer in seven weeks. This 
year, she and People colleague 
joe Treen completed My 
Name Is Katherine, about 
kidnap victim Katie Beers, in 
a month. “And it was 
February,” Eftimiades notes 
briskly, “the short month.” 
Now she’s churning out 
Garden of Graves, about 
confessed serial killer )oel 
Rifkin (page 38). On July 1 , 
she contracted with St. 

Martin’s to write it; the 
manuscript is due this week, 
and the book will be in stores 
by September. “I’m lucky, 
because 1 can work quickly and 
get people to talk,” says 
Eftimiades, who does not lack 


for self-confidence. “After I’m 
finished with someone, they’ve 
told me everything they know.” 

The daughter of Greek 
immigrants, Eftimiades, 30, 
grew up in Queens and still 
lives there. Her drink of 
choice is caffeine-rich Diet 
Pepsi. She drives a battered 
gray Honda with maps of 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties 
strewn across the floor — 
souvenirs of scouring Long 
Island for leads on Amy, 

Katie, and loel. 

Eftimiades insists that the 
books haven’t made her much 
money — yet. Royalties from 
her Amy Fisher book. Lethal 
Lolita (250,000 copies in 
print), should start flowing in 
soon. She got larger advances 
for the subsequent books, but 
the only big money — in the six 
figures — came for the film 
rights to Lethal Lolita. 

When that movie was 


broadcast on NBC 
last winter, 

Eftimiades and 
some friends sat 
clutching bottles 
of champagne, 
waiting to pop the 
corks when her 
name appeared in 
the credits. It 
never did. The 
producers later 
sent her flowers to 
apologize. 

For each book 
project, 

Eftimiades spends 
the first half of the 
allotted time on 
interviews — two weeks, in the 
case of Rifkin. The second 
two weeks are for writing, 
from 7 A.M. to 7 p.m. She likes 
tapping out the words in 
public places — her favorite 
spot is the beach. “I spread 
out a lot of towels so sand 
won’t get into the computer,” 
she says. 

Eftimiades swears that 
Garden of Graves will be the 
last quickie crime book she 


writes for a while. What she 
really wants is to continue 
appearing on the masthead of 
People, which has given her a 
leave of absence for each 
book project. “I’ve only got a 
couple of other goals,” she 
says. “1 hope to have some 
kids one day, and write a 
book that 1 can dedicate to 
someone 1 love. I can’t see 
dedicating the Rifkin book to 
anyone.” Clare McHugh 


LEARNED BEHAVIOR 

Swell Decor 


S usan weber soros 
knows chairs. 
Biedermeier. Shaker. 
Empire. And every Louis. 
It is Soros’s belief, in fact, 
that chairs — and other 
decorative-arts objects — 
reveal the character of entire 
cultures. Which is why she 
has founded the Bard 
Graduate Center for Studies 
in the Decorative Arts. 

Soros received her own 
master’s degree in 1986 from 
the Parsons School of Design’s 
graduate program at Cooper- 
Hewitt. With her Bard 
program, she hojjes to elevate 
the decorative-arts field to the 


level now enjoyed by the fine 
arts. If nothing else, Soros, 38, 
has established a beautiful 
facility — a newly restored 
Beaux-Arts town house on 
West 86th Street. The tuition 
for the 1993-1994 year, which 
began August 2, is $ 1 5,600. 

Bard Cbllege, in Annandale- 
on-Hudson, jumped at Soros’s 
affiliation proposal, and within 
a month, she bought the town 
house, hired a dean, and 
started the accreditation 
paperwork. She has plenty of 
experience with unwieldy 
projects; With her husband, 
the financier George Soros, she 
has founded and administered 



nineteen foundations in 
Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union. 

The center got 1 00 
applications for its first year. 
“TTiese aren’t rich New York 
women who need something to 
do,” says Soros, though such 


people may flock to the 
center’s continuing-education 
classes and exhibits. Among 
the first class’s 22 students — 

1 5 of them women — are an 
architect, a textile designer, a 
journalist, two lawyers, three 
employees of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and one from 
Christie’s. Over the next two 
years, they will take such 
courses as “The History of 
Wallpaper,” “European 
Glass,” and “Artistic 
interaction in Paris.” 

Already, these students are 
raising certain decorative arts 
to new heights, literally — 
carrying wooden desk chairs 
from the ground floor to a 
third-story classroom, avoiding 
wet paint on the banister of the 
exquisite winding staircase. 

Meussa E. Biggs 
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MR. PEEPERS: Unphtgged and in Recovery 



’T WAS TIME TO VANISH. IT WAS TIME TO 
head for the green and blue with corny 
white sails crossing the horizon, rocks 
.coated with seaweed and barnacles, the 
amoeboid forms of a few sand traps, and 
pale-eyed seagulls lined up on the jetty 
taking off one by one as 1 passed. 

I had just published my first book and needed to get as far as 
1 could from the bookstores of Madison and Columbus 
Avenues. It was a compulsion 1 could no longer control — this 
need to sidle in and check on my placement. I would mosey 
over to the shelves of New Fiction and stare. Two copies lost on 
a bottom shelf without the book turned out was despair; a hefty 
stack up front was ecstasy. 1 had trauma. 1 had pains in my 
heart so severe that 1 consulted the eminent Dr. Richard 
Kutnick, convinced 1 was having a heart attack. As he 
connected the electrodes, I knew I would have to unplug. 

And so 1 did. 1 was just like one of those old rockers putting 
down the electric guitar and 
picking up his acoustic to sing 
ballads, no longer scooting all 
over some arena stage but 
sitting on a stool, making jokes 
about needing glasses to read 
the song list. 

1 climbed into my Lexus with 
Freud’s Hemmung, Symptom, 
and Angst (The Problem of 
Anxiety) in the front seat. 1 left 
my fax behind. I left my 
publisher, my superagent, my 
P.R. woman, my dog, my ward, 
my answering machine, the 
Other (or, to paraphrase 
Rumpole and H. Rider Haggard, 

“He Who Must Be Obeyed”). 1 
left people used to living with 
the other side of torment, which 
1 suppose is success. 1 left 
behind the smiling faces. As the 
song goes: 

Smiling faces, smiling faces 
sometimes 

They don’t tell the truth 

Smiling faces, smiling faces 
tell lies 

And / got proof 

On June 27, with more than 
one good reason, I had stopped 
reading the New York Times. I 

freed myself from a bad habit. 1 

figure that over the past 30 years or so, 1 have spent 264.8 
twelve-hour days reading the Times. If 1 tack on to this all the 
drives I had to make to get the paper in faraway places, all the 
walks in strange cities, I must add 30 days of drive time. That 
makes 295 entire days of my life given over to a publication that 
doesn’t much like me. 

I don’t miss it at all except on Tuesdays, because I do like to 
keep track of any new meteors and fireballs that may be 
careering to Earth in the next 40,000 years, as well as new rents 
and tears in the ozone layer and potential personal-health 
problems. In all the time I’ve stopped this bad habit, only two 


people have mentioned stories from the Times. One was about 
a personal trainer (a story that sounds a lot like one I wrote 
twenty years ago on blue-collar lovers), the other about Mario 
Buatta, the latter mentioned to me by Mario Buatta. 


I ' 
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WENT TO MAINE, A SENSIBLE STATE WITH ICEBERG LETTUCE AND 

a prison close by. 1 ate lobster stew. I walked a mile out 
into the ocean on a long, flat jetty. 1 like Maine for many 
reasons. Pretty much everyone here minds his own 
business. On the jetty at 6 a.m., they say “morning” instead 
of “good morning,” because words are not wasted here, and 
that makes it perfect for recovering authors. There are no 
clever foods, no parties for strangers, no smiling faces in 
clothes with names. The big houses are invisible except from 
the water. 

1 like Maine for its oyster crackers with a dimple in the 
middle, wrapped in cellophane and served automatically in 
restaurants with paper mats with maps on them and bad 

paintings of pounding surf and 
farmhouses rimmed by sagging 
fences and martinis that come in 
tiny carafes and a glass with 
three drunk olives pronged by a 
red plastic lobster. Plump 
people who do not worry about 
the expiration date on their 
bottled water are bent over 
planting and prodding at 
flowers; old boys with elegant, 
gaunt faces wear straw hats; 
people go bareheaded and do 
not wear raincoats in the rain. 
Here, men in yellow rubber 
aprons in boats are not ax 
murderers disposing of body 
parts but lobster fishermen 
checking their traps. And they 
say “morning.” Also, Maine is 
so horribly far from New York 
that it is protective of its loners, 
the antisocial, the recovering 
authors. 

But already 1 have lied, 
because I had not quite 
unplugged. Riding right behind 
me in my car trunk, cocooned 
in bubble wrap, were my 
machines — an Epson LQ-570, 
a Toshiba Satellite T1 800, and, 
most neurotic of all, a surge 
protector. And the first thing I 
did when 1 arrived at the bucolic Inn at Sunrise Point, hot, 
angry, and sweaty, was ask if they had a fax for me from my 
superagent, Mort lanklow, and the second thing 1 did was try 
to plug my Toshiba Satellite into the surge protector. The 
battery pack had fallen out, and the third thing I did in my 
perfect calm blue room with the ceiling fan blowing Maine 
wind from the ocean was call the office for emergency 
computer aid. In fact, 1 was done in until the man next door 
got the battery pack back in. Then 1 could breathe. 1 was 
alive, plugged in. 1 went out and had the martini with 
the red plastic lobster in it and gave the man next door 


The jetty at the Samoset Hotel. 


Riotograph by Edward Kosncr. 
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FAST TRACK 


MR. PEEPERS 


a copy of Creatures of Habit, my book. 

I did not read the fax waiting for me at the Inn at Sunrise 
Point, though the innkeeper might have, because he upgraded 
me right away. The Inn (note the crucial absence of an added 
“e” here) is owned by [erry Levitin, the author of the many 
editions of Country Inns & Back Roads, who finally made 
himself the perfect luxurious bed-and-breakfast and then hid it 
down a dirt road outside Camden, a very Maine thing to do. On 
my wall in the May Sarton room was a poem about the walls 
being kind. And 1 suppose they were. Certainly it was a dream 
place for a love affair. The bathroom was kind and the hosts 
were kind, but 1 had to face the fact that I am not an Inn person. 
I don’t like talk at breakfast, however good the breakfast. 1 
don’t want to know anyone’s name. I am not really friendly. 


A s BEAUTIFUL AS IT WAS, I MOVED ON, AS ORIGINALLY 

planned, to the Samoset, which is named for the Pemaquid 
Indian/Native American who was supposedly the first 
person to greet the Mayflower pWgrims. The Samoset 
Hotel had a glamorous history before it burned down. It is a 
resort rather like the Greenbrier and the Breakers of the 
Northeast. It is large, impersonally rebuilt, and blessedly 
anonymous, no “character” whatsoever, all of its charms 
coming from the breakwater on Penobscot Bay and the golf 
course. It has a certain professional, cool absence that 1 need 
for work. 

It was almost completely silent. The foghorn cried on certain 
days. Once I heard a man say “five iron” when 1 was out on my 
terrace, and looked down on people in pink and turquoise 
crossing the golf eourse. 

At night, every eleven seconds the light from the lighthouse 
on the end of the jetty swept into my room, and 1 didn’t mind 
or shut the blinds. 1 saw giant sailboats, kind of like the 


Bounty, gliding past, and the glint of golf clubs in the sun. 
One night at about 7 : 30, 1 saw a caravan of 35 golf carts in a 
row circling the golf course, bumper to bumper. It was truly 
strange. 

Early one morning, I drove to the Maine State Prison 
Showroom in Thomaston, which I think is the best store in 
Maine. A nice fellow with a lot of creative tattoos sold me a 
model of the French ship the Astrolabe, jewelry boxes, wooden 
board games, and blocks. The inmate residents next door do 
excellent woodwork. They make furniture, lamps, nautical 
things; they do printing and silk-screening, and will do special 
furniture projects on request (207-354-2535, ext. 294). All the 
prices are very low. 

For one week, I managed not to call the Owl and 

Turtle Bookshop in Camden and the 
Reading Corner in Rockland to see if 
they had Creatures of Habit (sold out 
and reordered at the Owl), but I could 
not control myself from buying the one 
copy left at Mr. Paperback. 

Some book critic had said 1 did not 
write about one poor person with an 
idea, so every day I went for breakfast 
at McDonald’s ($ 1 .66). I bought lunch 
at Shaw’s excellent 24-hour 
supermarket. I had a Big Mac ($2.1 1) 
for dinner. I shopped in Wal-Mart and 
Ames, drifting among these people 
with undiscovered ideas. Most 
everyone was nice, but it was not an 
intellectual bazaar. It was not a 
paradise of controversy. The aisles 
may have been filled with heartache 
and despair, unguessed and, for me, perhaps, unguessable 
emotional depths and heights, but these people seemed to be 
no more decent than anyone else. Best of all, no one looked 
ready to hop a plane and unburden himself on Geraldo. 1 
don’t know what Geraldo’s Maine quotient is, but I’ll bet it is 
pretty low. Everyone seemed to be trying hard to get by, as 
was 1, this recovering author. 

The only nervous desperation I saw in Maine, outside that of 
the lobsters in the traps and my own, was that of the fish (1 
think they were mackerel) flapping and thudding in plastic 
buckets on the jetty. One jumped out and got between the 
jetty’s rocks. A boy stuck his hand down into the crack where 
the fish had escaped and was wiggling its way down to the 
water. The breakwater is about twenty feet high, but 1 hope this 
fish, squirming and thrashing, fighting mightily, found a way to 
escape.'lf it failed, 1 hope that it died between the rocks instead 
of in a plastic bucket. Because 1 believe in magic, 1 like to think 
it found a way home. 



OVERHEARD 


TRUE TALE 


DURING A THURSDAY-EVENING 

rush hour, the eastbound N 
train is sitting, utterly 
motionless, at Queensboro 
Plaza. The conductor makes 
an announcement; 
“Attention, passengers. This 
train has been delayed due to 
the incompetence of our 
supervision. We may or may 
not be moving shortly.” 


ON A SULTRY NIGHT NOT LONG 

ago, a friend and I stopped in 
at Boca Chica, on First 
Avenue in the East Village. 
We were looking for a drink 
and perhaps a rumba or two. 
The pina coladas were sweet 
and refreshing, and the 
Dominican band had a crowd 
of sweaty people up and hip- 
grinding. The bartender, we 


thought, had taken a shine to 
us. He kept filling our drinks 
to the brim, never once asking 
for payment. We danced, ate 
some of the lovely free hors 
d’oeuvre, and admired the 
large, colorful punch bowl. 
The night couldn’t have been 
better . . . which is why we 
got suspicious. Suddenly, 
someone grabbed the 


microphone and made a 
toast to the new bride and 
groom, whom we saw for the 
first time as the crowd on the 
dance floor parted. So we 
raised our glasses, politely 
declined a hefty slice of 
white-frosted cake, and slid 
out the door. The bartender 
waved, and winked. 

Vivian Barad 
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THE TOPS IN TOWN THIS WEEK 


BY RICHARD DAVID STORY 


©TASTINGS 

BY ALEXIS BESPALOFF 

A New York state of wine: The 
current offerings from the 50- 
acre Millbrook Vineyards, 
established by John Dyson in 
the Hudson River region, 
include a balanced 1991 
Chardonnay with hints of toast 
($1 1), a firm, well-structured 
1991 Cabernet Sauvignon 
($13), and a soft, appealing 
1991 Merlot ($13). 

©SCENES 

The Fnnldie Hotel: There's o Pkosso 
in the lahby and models galore— the 
Bite ogenqf bos mode the Franklin 
Hs unofficial hotel of choice these 
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® ART 


Rebecca Horn: A number of 
extraordinary works by this 
German-bom sculptress are 
included in her first American 
retrospective. At the 
Guggenheim. 

® ASK GAEL 


©THEATER 

“The Night They Invented 
Champagne. ...” (page 82): A 
perfectly lovely cool-down on a 
hot summer night, this Lemer 
and Loewe revue can be found 
high in the clouds atop 
Rockefeller Center, at Rainbow 
& Stars. The ensemble of four 
begins with a little something 
from Camelot and Brigadoon, 
and from there takes on the 
music from Gigi, My Fair Lady, 
and others. Through 
September 5. 

It’s the slow days of Broadway, 
but there is In the Summer 
House, opening on August 1 . 
The cast of Jane Bowles’s play 
about obsessive relationships 
in a California beach town 
includes Dianne Wiest. At the 
Vivian Beaumont. 


©MUSIC 

"Monk's Pohrt": Lincoln Centei's 
Qosskd Jon series kicks off with a 
super evening commemorating the 


great jon pianist and composer 
Thelonius Monk. Marcus Roberts b 
musical director (and plays the 
piano), there's great sox from Walter 
Blanding Jr., and Wynton Marsalb 
does the trumpeting. At Alice TuHy 
Hall on August 3. 






The subject is dance and 

music — modem 
and brilliant — at 
Lincoln Center’s 
annual out-of-doors 
series, which opens 
on August 3 with 
Bill T. Jones/ 

Amie Zane. At 
Damrosch Park. 


Anflhlag new in 
the Hamptons? 

"Get Juiced," said 
the ad, so I did, 
tucking a rainbow 
of fresl^sqneezed 
nectars into my 
basket at the 
Amogansett 
Fomiw's Nhnket 
(also at Barefoot 
Contessa in Eost 
Hampton and at 
Sogaponock's 
Lomes A Fishes). 

Apple-beny-mint- 
grape-toudied lemonade was a 
moiite; but strawfaerry-orange- 
pineapple, three- berry-apple, and 
pkieapple-pear-linie are refreshing, 
toa The jui^ are $3.50 for on 
eight-ounce bottle. Or sign up 
for a three-day juice fast, from 
the some Get Juiced people, 
with beodi walb, yoga, 
medHotioa, and optiomd 
psychic reading ($350). Call 
516-267-210S. 


©VIDEOS 

Bad Lieutenant ($89.95): 
1992 was supposed to be 
Harvey Keitel’s year. It 
wasn’t (there was also the 
dreadful Reservoir Dogs). In 
Ipit 

from Abel Ferrara, Keitel’s a 


•p). 

this lurid piece of macho camp 


bad cop investigating a rape. 


days. Newly renovated and spiffed 
up with fancy canopied beds and 
VCRs in every room, the hotel 
attracts 0 smart young crowd that 
knows a bargain ($B5 to $95 a 
night). At 164 East 17th Street; 
369-1000. 

©MOVIES 

“Preminger”: Laura, of course, 
is a classic, but there are 31 
films by Otto Preminger in this 
seven-week retrospective at the 
Film Forum. Forget all the 
junk — remember Tell Me That 
You Love Me junie Moon? 

And did you ever see Such 
Good Friends? Terrible. The 
series begins on Friday, August 
6, with The Man With the 


Golden Arm ( 1 955), starring 
Frank Sinatra, and includes 
Fallen Angel, Whirlpool, and 
our favorite. Bunny Lake Is 
Missing. 


There’s Latin art inside the 
Museum of Modem Art and 
Latin music outside in a series 
of free weekend concerts 
devoted to twentieth-century 
classical works. On August 6 
and 7, it’s music for small 
chamber ensembles by eight 
contemporary Latin 
composers. At 7:30 p.m. 


BOOKS 

Up In the Old Hotel, 
Joseph Mitchell: 
Unfortunately, the great 
Hew Tiwirer reporter 
and writer published 
hb last piece in 1964. 
Fortunately for us, 
most of what he did 
write b coNected in 
thb one amazing 
volume. (Vintage; 

$14.) 


DANCE 


Affect of the moment: Who 
knows why the nouvelle fmmp 
look is hot, but it is — especially 
among the weekend-in-the- 
country set. The backless look 
is definitely not for sandals 
alone this summer. Whether in 
Chanel ballet slippers, Bass 
loafers, or espadrilles from the 
Gap, the idea is to break the 
back of fashion and let the 
whole heel show. 
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By 


jeanie Buss 


ell 


Kasaa' 


dor^ 


Killer 3°®’- 

Twisted Vlotd 


I T WAS A THURSDAY NIGHT AT THE END OF 
June when the blank-faced young man 
swung his mother’s Toyota past the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge. Within a week, he 
would be known to every reader of the 
New York Post as The Ripper. But as 
Joel Rifkin moved through the traffic 
that warm summer night, he looked no 
more dangerous than any other sad 
young man whom life has already passed by. 
Although he was only 34, his dark hair was 
thinning and hung sloppily across his fore- 
head. He was messy, unkempt. He had a 
long, misshapen mustache; a dark shadow of 
a beard; and a crooked mouth that always 
seemed to turn down. His shoulders slumped 
behind the wheel as he scanned the streets 


through ill-fitting wire-rimmed glasses. 

Rifkin turned onto a desolate stretch of Al- 
len Street where drugs and desire rule the 
night. He drove slowly, searching the faces of 
the women who had clustered at the corners, 
until he found the one he wanted. She was a 
small, waiflike 22-year-old named Tiffany 
Bresciani, who had a purple rose tattoo on 
her left wrist and an Egyptian-cross-and-leaf 
tattoo on her left hip. She had been raised by 
her mother and grandmother in Metairie, 
Louisiana, and had left home at 1 7 to become 
a dancer. 

“She wanted to live in the big cities,” her 
mother said. 

Bresciani went first to Hollywood, then 
to New York. Here she met Rick Wilder, 




Newsday ( 5 ) 



Jenny So*"- 


**0TrHlen DeluoL' 


JOEL RIFKIN ON JUNE 28, THE 
DAY OF HIS ARREST. AROUND 
HIM; EIGHT OF HIS EIGHHEN 
KNOWN ViaiMS. 


^ ^ Ieoh Evens- 


Anno Lopei. 


Lorraine Orvieto. 



RIGHT AND BELOW: 
PHOTOS FROM JOEL'S 
HIGH-SCHOOL 
YEARBOOK. HE’S SHOWN 
(TOP ROW CENHR) WITH 
TEAMMAnSAND (FAR 
LEFT) WITH SCHOOL- 
NEWSPAPER EDITORS. 



ABOVE: THE RIFKINS' 
EAST MEADOW HOME, 
WHERE POLICE FOUND A 
WHEELBARROW SOAKED 
WITH BLOOD. 


an aspiring actor and rock musician who is also the brother of 
Metropolitan Opera star Aprile Millo. She lived off and on 
with Wilder on West 45th Street, in his co-op at the Whitby, 
which has been home to Joe Papp and Ethel Barrymore and 
Frank Sinatra. But somewhere between Metairie and New 
York City, Bresciani had developed a drug problem, and she’d 
sell herself on Allen Street for the money that would keep her 
high. “She was always stoned, ” one neig hbor at the Whitby 
remembers. “I used to 




doubt that. The two cops, 

Deborah Spaargaren and Sean 
Ruane, flashed the lights on their patrol car and, over a loud- 
speaker, ordered him to pull over. But Rifkin kept on driving. 
He led them on a four-mile chase that ended twenty minutes 
later in Mineola — when he overshot an intersection and 
slammed into a utility pole in front of the Nassau County 
Courthouse. 


worry so much about her. 
Most of the time, she was 
on drugs.” 

Rifkin pulled over and 


Rifkin dumped Tiffany Bresciani ’s bod;y 


offered Bresciani $40 or so. She 
climbed into the car, and he drove to a spot where they could 
park. And while she sold him her body, he reached up, put his 
hands around her neck, and strangled her. 



IFKIN LEFT MANHATTAN AND DROVE HOME TO NASSAU 
County, stopping at a store in Levittown to buy a 
blue tarp and some cord. Then he drove on, approx- 
imately three miles, to his East Meadow neighbor- 
hood, with its immaculately manicured lawns. Rif- 
kin pulled into the driveway in front of his family’s 
one-car garage. While his suburban neighbors slept, 
Rifkin pulled Bresciani’s body out of the car and 
I into the garage, leaving it in an orange wheelbarrow 
to rot in the weekend heat. 

In the early hours of Monday, June 28, he carried the foul- 
smelling body to the covered bed of his beat-up Mazda pick- 
up. It carried a bumper sticker that read sucks and stones 
MAY BREAK MY BONES, BUT WHIPS AND CHAINS EXCITE ME. Then, 

just after 3 a.m., he headed south to the Southern State Park- 
way to find a lonely spot near Republic airport where he could 
dump what remained of Tiffany Bresciani. 

Rifkin had gone only three miles on the Southern State 
when two state-police officers noticed that his pickup had no 
license plates. In the weeks to follow, many would say he was 
behaving like a man waiting to be caught. But the officers in 
charge of the case and criminologists who study serial killers 


Spaargaren and Ruane left their car and approached the 
truck. Within days, almost everyone following the case could 
repeat what one of the two officers supposedly said next: 
“Smells like you’ve got a body back here.” The state police, 
however, say that neither of the two said this. 

They walked behind the truck, shone a flashlight into it, 
and saw the blue tarp, which they patted. When they pulled it 
back, they found a body so decayed they couldn’t tell whether 
it had been black or white. 

The two officers arrested Rifkin, then drove him out to Re- 
public airport, where he had planned to go all along. Just in- 
side the airport gates sits the state-police headquarters. Rifkin 
said that he was an unemployed landscaper. He added that he 
lived on Garden Street in East Meadow — which, the cops 
knew, was an almost picture-perfect slice of suburbia. Then 
Rifkin calmly and matter-of-factly told them the body was 
that of a young white prostitute he had picked up near the 
Williamsburg Bridge. He had strangled her, he said, during 
sex. 

The officers woke their captain, Walter Heesch, who 
rushed off to the crash site and then went on to headquarters. 
“This guy’s too calm,” Heesch observed. “Here’s this body, it 
smells so awful, and he’s riding around with it. And he’s not 
excited; he’s not upset. It’s not like this is his first murder, 
where there were drugs and sex and he got excited and killed 
her. There have to be others. Start asking him if there are 
others.” 
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T TOOK TWO HOURS TO BREAK HIM, AND THEN THE HORROR OF 
it all began spilling out. Because, of course, there were oth- 
ers. So many others that it numbed the mind. 

There were the four bodies stuffed inside steel drums and 
left to the Harlem River and the murky creeks of Coney 
Island and Greenpoint. There was the headless torso found 
floating, wrapped in black plastic, in the Harlem River near 
123rd Street. There were the two arms and matching leg 
■I wrapped in blue plastic and found, down from the Water 
Club, in the East River. There were the two bodies cut up and 
thrown into New York and New Jersey waters. 

There was the nude body wrapped in a plastic sheet and 
crammed into a cardboard box and dropped into the Hudson off 
West 10th Street. There was the body stuffed inside a black 
steamer trunk that drifted down the Harlem River, past rows of 
traffic on the FDR Drive, between Randall’s Island and 123rd 
Street. There was another body, clad only in a T-shirt, that 
washed up on the rocks just north of that same spot. There was 
the body clad only in a bra dumped near West Point, and the 
one dumped in the Putnam County woods wearing only a sweat- 
er, a T-shirt, and one earring. 

There was the body hidden in the grass at the edge of Kenne- 
dy airport, where the wide-bodied planes seem to hang in the 
air. There were the two bodies left in the Suffolk County pine 
barrens amid the sand and ferns. There was the body dropped in 
the woods in Westchester County to be eaten by animals. 

Joel Rifkin, the worst serial killer in New York history, con- 
fessed to killing seventeen young women. Within days of the 
confession, the police linked Rifkin to an eighteenth crime. Al- 
though criminologists say there are likely twice as many mur- 
ders as Rifkin has admitted to, at the end of the first month of 
the investigation, the state police could link him to no others. 

The victims were all prostitutes, Rifkin said, whom he’d suffo- 
cated or strangled with his own hands. And, in fact, almost all of 
them had turned to prostitution to support a drug habit. Rifkin 
told the cops that he’d been picking up prostitutes since he got his 
driver’s license — and had begun killing them when he turned 30. 
For four years he had eluded the police as most serial killers do: by 
dumping the bodies in water or woods — over an area so wide- 
spread that no one could link them. By the time many of the bodies 


complained about my parents,” says Michael Brown, who went to 
junior high and high school with Joel, “but 1 never heard him com- 
plain about his.” There are a few indications that Joel’s mother 
was overiy protective. But if something more troubling was going 
on inside his home that would one day provide a clue to the mind 
of Joel Rifkin, no one outside it was likely to know. For the Rifkins 
kept to themselves. “They were very quiet people, very private 
people,” says Joy Reiter, who has lived next door to them for 30 
years and knows them as well as anyone on the block. “They di- 
vulged very little information about themselves. We’ve known 
them very superficially, really, for a long time.” 

Joel was bom in the winter of 1959 and was adopted as an 
infant by Bernard and Jeanne Rifkin. He and the Ri^ns never 
discussed whether they knew the history of his birth parents. Ber- 
nard, whom everyone called Ben, was a structural engineer at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. A short, solid man, he always 
had a smile on his face and greeted everyone with a bear hug. “He 
was a wonderful person to be around,” says Reiter. “He lit up a 
room when he w^ked in. He was very bri^t and caring and tac- 
tile, a very touchy kind of person.” Jeanne, now 7 1 , is a small, 
sli^tly stooped woman who devoted her life to her crafts and her 
garden. 

The year after Joel was bom, the family moved into a small, 
pleasant ranch house just off the Palisades Parkway in New City. A 
couple of years later, the Rifkins adopted a second child, a baby 
girl, and named her Jan. Then they moved to East Meadow and a 
world of basketball hoops, leafy green maple trees, and impecca- 
bly maintained houses. One of the big selling points of the neigh- 
borhood was that the children could walk to the Prospect Avenue 
Elementary School. 

The Rifkins bought a ranch house on the comer of Garden 
Street and Spmce Lane and eventually added a large second story. 
Jeanne filled the rooms with plants. She turned the small front 
yard into lush gardens; in the center was a square of white orna- 
mental stones on which sat a huge piece of driftwood. 

Ben and Jeanne soon became active in an organization of 
parents who were trying to improve the quality of the local 
schools. Ben ran for a seat on the East Meadow School Board, 
where he served for three years. In 1974, he ran for a seat on 
the East Meadow Library Board of Trustees and served there 
until his death, from prostate cancer, in 1987. 
After he died, the board dedicated a small 
L reading area in his honor. At his funeral, Joel 


n his East Meadow garage — to 

rot in the heat of the summer weekend. 


were found, they were in such 
a severe state of decomposi- 
tion that there was no semen 
or blood or hair or fibers to implicate him. 

From the moment the state police announced that this mid- 
dle-class boy from East Meadow had become the state’s most 
vicious killer, the tabloids scrambled to make sense of it all. 
But those who have spent their lives studying serial killers say 
there is little sense to be made. “There is in most serial killers 
a profound sense of powerlessness,” says Jack Levin, a profes- 
sor of criminology and sociology at Northeastern University 
who has studied multiple murderers. “So they have an exces- 
sive need for power. They want to dominate their victims. 
They are playing God in a way by controlling the lives of their 
victims. Almost every one of them is like that. The other part 
is that they’re sociopaths; they have a character disorder that 
allows them to kill and do the most unspeakable things with 
impunity. The experts aren’t in agreement about where it 
comes from. Many feel there has been a profound disruption 
during early childhood, that for some reason the child does 
not bond and therefore never develops a satisfactory relation- 
ship with other human beings. Others think it also involves 
head trauma and brain damage. Others think it’s genetic. 
Whenever you find that kind of disagreement, you have a 
strong sense we really don’t understand where it comes 
from.” 

The Rifkins were, by all appearances, a happy family. “1 always 



gave a moving eulogy. “Though my father did not give me life, 
he gave me love,” he said. 

S THE SIXTIES BECAME THE SEVENTIES, THE CUTE TOD- 
dler who’d moved onto Garden Street became a pain- 
fully awkward adolescent. “Kids seem to know who 
to pick on,” says Joy Reiter, “and it’s terrible. Joel was 
one of those kids who were picked on.” 

He walked around with his eyes down and his 
shoulders slumped, and soon the kids at Woodland 
Junior High dubbed him the Turtle. He was quiet and 
shy, a skinny boy with a long, narrow face and specta- 
cles. “He didn’t talk,” says Bill Trofatter, who was on the East 
Meadow High School track and cross-country teams with Rif- 
kin. Trofatter would occasionally go with Rifkin and other kids 
to Eisenhower Park, where they’d hang out with a six-pack. “He 
was a very introverted person,” Trofatter says. “You had to al- 
most force anything out of him. He really didn’t have any close 
friends. He had a wall up; he wouldn’t let people get too close.” 
Rifkin spent three years running track and one running cross- 
country, and he became the butt of locker-room jokes. “He al- 
ways did something to irritate people,” Trofatter says. “He just 
couldn’t help himself. It’s just the way he was. He was small and 
skinny and not very well built, so it was easy for people to pick 
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on him. They called him Lard-Ass and the Turtle because he was 
so slow. He wasn’t a good athlete. It took a lot of guts for him to 
stick it out. I think he wanted a varsity letter; he talked about it 
a little. You had to score at least one point in a varsity track 
meet. The only reason he got a letter at all was that in the last 
meet of the year, the cross-country coach ran everybody who 
hadn’t gotten a letter to help them get one. As soon as he got the 
letter, he quit.” 

Rifkin’s teammates hid his running gear. They planted phony 
letters in his locker from girls who supposedly wanted to meet 


OEL RIF- 
kin’s se- 
cret life 
began, he 
would 
later tell 
state po- 
lice, soon 
after he 
left high school. A 
driver’s license let 
the boy who was 
too awkward to 
even talk about 
girls, let alone date 
them, escape his 
neatly ordered sub- 
urban world — to pick up prostitutes. He was seen cruising At- 
lantic Avenue in Hempstead, where, in late afternoon, the girls 
come out on the comer by the car dealers. He was busted in 
Hempstead when he offered an undercover cop $20 for oral sex. 

He later moved into New York City. His truck could often be 
seen along Ninth Avenue in the West Forties, where he’d buy 
“half and half’ — oral and vaginal sex — for $40. He began to 
visit Allen Street. “He said his name was Jimmy,” a prostitute 
who called herself Charlotte Webb told reporters. “He’d give 
me $40 or $50 up front, so 1 could buy drugs.” 

While some of his fellow East 
Meadow High School alumni went 
off to Harvard and Vassar and Yale, 


THE DAY AFTER RIFKIN'S ARREST, POlia FOUND THE BODY OF IRIS SANCHEZ IN QUEENS. 


In high, school, Rif kin was small, 

skinny, and painfully awkward; classms 


him alone after class. One . 
night while Rifkin was leaving * 
the East Meadow Public Li- 
brary, where he worked after school, members of the track team 
surrounded the building and wouldn’t let him out. “It was a 
Friday night, we had all been drinking, so we figured we’d scare 
him,” Trofatter says. “Rifkin called his father, and when he ar- 
rived, we all left. And it wasn’t just the sports teams. After he 
joined the yearbook photography staff, he went into a darkroom 
to develop pictures and somebody took his camera.” 

Through it all, Rifkin never fought back. And that is the one 
clue his old friends can offer to the nightmare that would fol- 
low. “At school they used to pick on him something fierce,” 
says Alan Whitlock, who was as close to him in high school as 
anyone could get. “He had no reaction. He didn’t start curs- 
ing — nothing. I saw them throw eggs at him in the shower. 1 saw 
him later. I said, ‘You all right?’ ‘Yeah,’ he said. That was it. 
That’s the only answer you’d get from him.” 

“I feel bad that we picked on him,” Trofatter says. “Now, in a 
way. I’m saying to myself — although I’m not blaming myself — 
maybe all the abuse he took in high school led to it. But there 
were a lot of other kids who got picked on.” 

Professor Levin believes Rifkin’s high-school years could 
have had some effect. “The kid everybody picked on sounds 
more like a mass murderer than a serial killer,” he says. “Many 
mass killers, the guys who explode and go into a fast-food res- 
taurant and kill twenty people, are often picked on and harassed 
and teased as children. They feel this lack of control. 1 think any 
factor in a person’s life that gives them a profound sense of 


Joel Rifkin went around the comer to Nassau Community Col- 
lege. If that was a disappointment to Ben and Jeanne Rifkin, 
who were devoted to making sure their town had the best 
schools, they never let anyone know it. 

In the fall of 1977, he enrolled as a full-time student, but he 
completed only one course. Then, the following fall, he enrolled 
in SUNY Brockport, near Rochester. He was a full-time student 
there from the fall of 1978 through the spring of 1980, taking 
various liberal-arts courses and living off campus in a town- 
house complex. The only time anyone can recall his talking 
about a girlfriend was during his years at Brockport. Glenn 
Stolfi, a friend who knew him then, told Newsday he remem- 
bered seeing Rifkin with a heavy, dark-haired young woman 
who was also a student at Brockport. “He was in love with her,” 
Stolfi said. “When that relationship ended, he talked about her 
for a very long time.” 

Rifkin returned to East Meadow in 1 980 and re-enrolled that 
fall in Nassau Community College as a part-time student. But he 
soon withdrew from his three courses. Three years later, he 
tried to finish college again. He enrolled in Nassau a third time, 
as a full-time student, but completed only a few courses. 

Rifkin continued to live at home and work at odd jobs. Short- 
ly after his father’s death, he left the house on Garden Street. He 
moved into an apartment on West 49th Street in Manhattan 
with Kathryn Ludwig, a tanned, blonde woman who calls her- 
self a screenwriter. She enjoyed fifteen minutes of fame when 


separateness, a dis- 
tance from other 
people, and a lack 
of control over 
their own lives can 
contribute. Maybe 
this is his way of 
fighting back in a 
way he could never 
do before.” 
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undeveloped photographs of her were found in Rifkin’s room 
after his arrest. 

Ludwig claims she met Rifkin the month his father died, in a 
pizza parlor on Bell Boulevard near Bayside, Queens. She de- 
scribes him as a “nerdy” boy who tried to come on to her. But, 
she says, she “turned it off,” and nothing happened. Ludwig 
says she hired Rifkin to edit a screenplay she was writing be- 
cause “he knew punctuation.” He stayed only a month and a 
half. She kicked him out — because, she says, he’d become more 
interested in working for a courier service across the street than 
in editing her screenplay. She says that during that month and a 
half, his mother kept nagging him to come back home to her and 
his sister Jan. “She busted his balls,” Ludwig told Post colum- 
nist Andrea Peyser. 

Rifkin did go back home. And for a while, it seemed he was 
finally putting his life together. He enrolled in a two-year course 
at SONY Farmingdale that would have given him an associate’s 
degree in ornamental horticulture. He did well in his first two 
semesters. He even found work as a groundskeeper for the New 
York State Parks Department at the Planting Fields Arboretum, 
and stayed a year. Then, in the spring of 1989, school spokes- 
man Steve Bemheim says, “his grades started to come apart.” 
He was flunking out. That was the year, he’d later tell police, 
that he killed and dismembered his first victim. 

^ E BEGAN SLOWLY, HE SAYS, KILLING ONE WOMAN IN 1 989 
^and another in 1990. Their bodies — which, Rifkin 
"l says, he cut into pieces — have not been found. The 
mutilation. Captain Walter Heesch believes, made 
them easier to transport. It was for “utilitarian rea- 
sons, not out of sexual rage,” he says. Rifkin told po- 
lice he couldn’t remember exactly where he’d left the 
two. He dumped one into a canal someplace in the city 
I and another somewhere off New lersey. 

After Rifkin left suny Farmingdale, his life began to unravel. 
He became an embarrassment to his neighborhood. Rifkin 
bought two Mazda pickups, parked them on the street, 
and could be seen constantly working under them. “He 
was always cannibalizing part of one for the other,” Rei- 
ter says. Once, when the brakes on a pickup weren’t 
working, he carried around two two-foot-wide tree 



began a killing spree that claimed three more young women by 
the end of September. He told police he picked up Barbara Ja- 
cobs, 31, whose last known address was in Queens. She had an 
arrest record for prostitution and auto theft. Rifkin wrapped her 
nude body in a plastic sheet, stuffed it inside a cardboard box, 
then dumped it into the Hudson River at West 10th Street. 

Sometime early in September, he said, he picked up Mary 
Ellen DeLuca, a 22-year-old from North Valley Stream. She 
lived at home with her mother and her father, a former presi- 
dent of the Sons of Italy lodge in Rosedale, Queens. DeLuca had 
a history of substance abuse, and had been reported missing 
only a few months before. But she had no known record as a 
prostitute; she’d been through rehabilitation, and her family 
and friends thought she was in recovery. 

Around that same time, Rifkin said, he picked up Yun Lee, 
3 1 , whose last known address was on Pearl Street and who had 
been arrested eleven times for prostitution and possession of a 
controlled substance. Qn September 23, Yun Lee’s body was 
found squeezed into a black steamer trunk and floating down 
the Harlem River between East 123rd Street and Randall’s Is- 
land. Then, on Qctober 1, a man scavenging through a dump 
site in Cornwall, near West Point, found Mary Ellen DeLuca’s 
partially skeletal body. She was wearing only a bra. 

OR SEVERAL MONTHS, lOEL RIFKIN RESTED. THEN, IN 1 99 1 , 
when everyone else was Christmas shopping, he went 
out and bought four 55-gallon steel drums. Then he set 
out to fill them. The first victim was a woman whose 
** body has never been found. He says he stuffed it into a 
drum and left it to float down the Harlem River. The 
I second is a woman who has not been identified. In Jan- 
I uary, he stuffed her body into another drum and drove 
■■ it through the Greenpoint section of Brooklyn to the 
Newtown Creek, a small inlet lined with light-manufacturing 
plants and Mobil Qil storage tanks. Rifkin dumped the drum 
into polluted Newtown Creek. When spring arrived, a city sani- 


stumps in the back of the truck. Everywhere he went, he 
would unload the stumps and put them behind the 
truck’s back wheels. The Reiters grew ivy over their 
fence to hide the debris that accumulated in front of 
leanne Rifkin’s lovely gardens. 

In the spring of 1991, Rifkin talked about starting his 
own landscaping business. He found a rental lot through 
a classified ad placed by Kevin Seek, who has run Kev’s 
Landscaping and Tree Service in Nassau County for 25 
years. From Seek, Rifkin rented a small, fenced-in por- 
tion of a yard in nearby South Westbury to park his 
trucks and trailer. He would later tell police he “stored” 
bodies there before dumping them. He even drew the cops a 
map to show them that the storage lot sat between the Carman 
Avenue Pool and a baseball diamond. 

“He said he wanted to store assorted landscaping material,” 
says Seek. “He said he was a landscaper. He was supposed to 
pay $400 a month for the 30-by-60-foot area. But he always had 
a problem paying for it. He gave me $40 to begin with and owed 
$600 when he left in December. I always ended up talking to his 
mother to ask for the rent. She would say, ‘1 know he’s trying.’ 
He was always asking me how we did our business. He didn’t 
seem to be too aggressive. He talked about doing a dock repair, 
doing rubbish cleanups, anything he could get his hands on, 
handyman-type jobs. He was just a fly-by-nighter.” 

In that summer of 1991, soon after he rented the space, he 



ONE OF RIFKIN'S IHAZDAS, WHICH HE USED TO HAUL TIFFANY BRESCIANI. 

tation worker found the drum floating in the creek with a skele- 
tal leg sticking out. 

Also in lanuary, Rifkin killed Maryann Hollomon, 39, 
whose last address was the Regina Residence Hotel, an East 
Village home to crack addicts and prostitutes. He stuffed Hol- 
lomon’s body into another drum and drove it out to Coney 
Island, where he dumped it into dark, dank waters in view of 
the Verrazano-Narrows Bridge. In July, a woman called 9 1 1 
to say that body parts in a crushed steel drum had washed up 
on the shore. 

Rifkin waited a while to fill the final drum. The victim was 
Lorraine Qrvieto, 28, a former junior-high cheerleader who 
had led the middle-class Long Island life Joel Rifkin had. She 
had spent eight years after high school living at home and 
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finishing college. But by the time she turned 25, she had been 
hospitalized for manic depression. She began using cocaine to 
control her mood swings, and soon developed a crack habit. 
In October and November 1991, the months before Joel Rif- 
kin bought his drums, she was hospitalized at Kings Park Psy- 
chiatric Center. Then she moved to an outpatient group home 
in Bay Shore. 

On December 20, 1991, Orvieto called her family and said 
that she was having some problems and wouldn’t be seeing 
them for a while. Police say that there is every indication she 
had turned to prostitution. After Rifkin murdered Orvieto, he 
stuffed her body inside a drum and drove it to Coney Island — 


wrapped in black plastic. Three days later, a 
boater discovered a suitcase floating in the East 
River at 23rd Street down from the Water Club. 
Inside it were one leg and two arms wrapped in 
blue plastic. 

Y THE FALL OF 1992, )OEL RIFKIN HAD 
given up any pretense of running a 
landscaping business and had gone 
to Dunhill Temporary Systems to 
find work. In December, Dunhill 
found him a job at the Olympus cam- 
era warehouses in Woodbury, where 
Rifkin did stockroom work. One day 
he ran into Michael Brown, his old 
friend from junior high school. From Decem- 
ber to April, Rifkin worked with Brown, fre- 
quently commuting with him when one of his 
trucks broke down. Occasionally they’d go out 
to lunch at a local pizzeria. On Friday nights, 
Joel would even invite him out for happy hour 
with other employees. “We talked about 
work,’’ Brown says. “That was about the extent of the con- 
versation. There was nothing about his outside activities, 
nothing about what he did on weekends. He was the same as 
he had been in high school, a quiet person who kept a lot to 
himself. He didn’t want to let people get to know him. He 
would ask what everybody else had done over the weekend, 
but when we asked him what he had done, it was always the 
same answer: ‘Oh, nothing. I just hung out.’ ’’ 

The one thing that struck Michael Brown as odd at the time 
was that Joel Rifkin never invited anyone to ride in either of 
his pickups. “When we went out to lunch, we always took 
somebody else’s cars or van. He definitely didn’t want any- 


In 1991 ? while everyone else was Christmas sho] 


and the same murky inlet where he had left Hollomon. On 
July 1 1, a fisherman noticed a crushed steel drum holding a 
skeletal body. 


EFORE 1 992 WAS OVER, RIFKIN WOULD CLAIM SIX MORE 
victims. In April or May 1992, he said, he picked up 
Iris Sanchez, 25, who had a crack habit, an 8-year- 
old daughter, and a sister who is a housing cop. He 
drove her body out past Kennedy airport on Rocka- 
way Boulevard, where traffic crawls into the city ev- 
ery day, and hid it under an abandoned mattress. It 
lay in the low grass in sight of the airport tower 
until the day after Rifkin was arrested. Then he di- 
rected them to the spot, where police found a skeleton wear- 
ing one sock and a dress with large polka dots. 

A couple of days before the Memorial Day weekend, Rif- 
kin told police, he picked up Anna Lopez, 33. She had 
grown up in East New York, had dropped out of school in 
the eleventh grade, and had married a draftsman who died 
of a drug overdose in 1985. Lopez had three children by 
three different men, and had turned to prostitution to sup- 
port a cocaine habit. After Rifkin strangled her, he drove 
her body up to Putnam County and dumped it in a wooded 
area near an Interstate 84 Park ’N Ride lot. On Memorial 
Day, a driver who’d stopped to urinate in the woods found 
Lopez’s body. She was wearing a T-shirt and a sweater. 
Caught in the sweater was one earring; the other turned up 
in Rifkin’s house. 

His last victim of the summer of 1992 was a girl known so 
far only as a collection of floating body parts. Rifkin told po- 
lice he cut off her head, arms, and legs. On July 22, at 123rd 
Street and the FDR Drive, near the spot where the body of 
Yun Lee was found, a headless female torso was spotted — 



bought four 


body in the trucks. He 

didn’t even want any- 

body to see them. In- 
stead of parking with the rest of our cars, he would park off 
on the side maybe four rows away, where there were no other 
cars.” 

In the fall of ’92, police say, Rifkin killed three more vic- 
tims. Police say he dumped one body, which they have yet to 
find, in West Nyack, not far from where he had lived as a 
toddler. His next victim was Mary Catherine Williams, 31. 
She was a high-school homecoming queen and a cheerleader 
at the University of North Carolina. Police say she had co- 
caine “in her belly” when her body was found. The daughter 
of a Charlotte dentist, Williams had had a short marriage to a 
football star and had come to New York sometime after 1987 
to make it as an actress. But first, she developed a drug prob- 
lem. She was living off and on with a boyfriend whom police 
believed to be her pimp. He dropped her off at a crack house 
in the East Village in mid-September, and that was the last 
time anyone she knew saw her. 

On December 21, a city employee in Yorktown stopped 
his truck at the end of an empty cul-de-sac and walked up an 
embankment to relieve himself. He saw Williams’s badly 
decomposed body lying among tree branches and snow. The 
jawbone was wide open, as if the woman had been gasping 
for breath. 

That same fall, Rifkin told police, he picked up Jenny Soto, a 
23-year-old woman who had grown up in the tough Gowanus 
section of Brooklyn, dropped out of high school in the eleventh 
grade, and soon developed a drug problem. She had been in the 
detox center at Kings County Hospital but had returned to 
drugs and prostitution. In the months before her death, she was 
working Allen Street. Her family would later say that Rifkin told 
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police that “she was the toughest one” to kill. He took her body 
to the same area where he had dropped off Yun Lee. On No- 
vember 18, it washed up on the rocks at Lincoln Avenue and 
132rd Street, under the Newport-cigarette sign that flashes 
all night to the cars and trucks heading down the Bruckner 
into the city. 

As he had done the year before, Rifkin halted his killing over 
Christmas and New Year’s. Then, in February and April, he 
struck again. First, he said, he picked up Leah Evens, the 28- 
year-old daughter of former Manhattan Civil Court judge Lester 
Evens, who was censured in 1 985 after he had a prostitute sit 
with him on the bench. Leah lived in Park Slope with her moth- 
er, a public-relations woman at Cooper Union, and her two 
young children, a boy, 4, and a girl about 2. She had spent two 
years at Sarah Lawrence and had worked as a waitress and a 
cook. She may have had a problem with alcohol, police say, but 
they don’t believe she was involved with drugs or prostitution. 
She had been missing for periods in the past, police say, and 
lived an “unconventional” life, hanging out at all hours, often in 
prostitutes’ neighborhoods. 

Rifkin said that in April, he chose another young woman, 
who remains unidentified. He drove both bodies all the way 
out to the eastern tip of Long Island, past the Brookhaven 
Lab, where his father had worked for years, to a sandy area in 
the Suffolk County pine barrens. He drove Leah Evens’s body 
up a short dirt road on one side of the Hampton Hills Golf & 
Country Club. He took the other body, which state police 
found only after he sent them to the spot, to the other side of 
the golf club and left it by a lilco tower. 

On Mother’s Day, a group of Korean friends and family 
members drove from Queens to the pine barrens to pick ferns. 
They saw a hand protruding from the ground. When police 
arrived, they discovered a foot-deep grave where Rifkin had 
left Evens. Although the body was partially decomposed, they 


room. There they found a snake sharing a fish tank with a turtle, 
and, littered about the room, the horrible trophies Rifkin had 
taken from the dead women. There was so much jewelry and 
women’s underwear strewn about that it raised the question of 
what feanne and Jan Rifkin might have seen. 

There were bras and panties and driver’s licenses and library 
cards. There were black suede pants and a black floral blouse and 
a black sweater and a makeup case. There were scraps of paper on 
which he had written the names of women, several of whom the 
police have found alive. There was a wallet that had belonged to 
jenny Soto and a metal safe containing 48 pieces of women’s jew- 
elry. Another 27 pieces of jewelry were found in the room. 

The officers also found a book called The Green River Killings, 
about a string of unsolved prostitute murders near Seattle, and 
clippings about Arthur Shawcross, who killed eleven women, 
most of them prostitutes, near Rochester. They found a manual 
called Ropes and Knots and Shere Hite’s Women and Love, a 
book about marital infidelity. On the property, they found saws 
and a machete that could have been us^ to dismember bodies. In 
the garage where Tiffany Bresciani’s body had lain for three days, 
they found a wheelbarrow soaked with blood. 

The next morning, Joel Rifkin appeared in court for the first 
time. He looked drugged and disoriented in his white prison jump- 
suit. Jeanne and Jan Rifkin, who say that they will consider talking 
to reporters “when the time is right,” watched the proceedings 
from a bench near the front of the courtroom. “My client’s mother 
and sister are present in the court today as a sign of their support 
for Joel,” Sale said, as if that were the only defense he could offer 
at the moment. But through it all, Joel Rifldn never even acknowl- 
edged that his family was there. 

Although Jeanne and Jan Rifkin dutifully visit Joel twice a 
week, they did not come back for his second and third court 
appearances. In their place were the mothers and sisters of 
Anna Lopez, whose body he dumped at the Putnam Park ’N 
Ride, and Jenny Soto, whose body he left floating in the 
Harlem River under the Newport sign. 

The second time Rifkin was escorted into the courthouse. 


Lng, Rifkin went out and 
-gallon steel drums. Then he set out to fill them. 




could tell it was a woman from the Gap T-shirt and Hunt Club 
navy cardigan. 

EVERAL HOURS AFTER RIFKIN WAS ARRESTED THAT MON- 
day morning, as the East Meadow housewives were 
heading out to turn on their lawn sprinklers, two police 
officers walked into the Rifkin house. They told Jeanne 
that her son was being detained in connection with a 
traffic offense. According to Joel’s lawyer, they said 
nothing about murder. 

After a few hours passed and she 
still hadn’t heard from her son, Jeanne 
I^fkin called her family attorney. He in turn 
called Robert Sale, a Nassau County criminal-de- 
fense lawyer. Sale, who has had psychiatrists in- 
terview Joel for an insanity defense, was the law- 
yer in the celebrated case of Mate Ivanov, a 
Nassau County mass murderer. Ivanov was ac- 
cused of stabbing his wife, three children, and 
the family dog with a bayonet. Sale managed to 
win Ivanov’s acquittal with an insanity plea. 

Sale got the first call about the case at about 
3:45 p.M. Monday. By 4, he had called the state 
police at Republic airport and told them he was 
joel Rifkin’s lawyer. He told them to stop ques- 
tioning his client. But it was too late. I^fkin had 
confessed to seventeen murders. 

Late that night, state police returned to the 
Rifkin home. This time they had a search war- 
rant, and they walked upstairs to Joel’s bed- 


he was wearing an orange jail jumpsuit. His legs were shackled, 
and his hands were cuffed. \^en the session began. Sale an- 
nounced that Rifkin had waived his right to appear because jail 
officials had not let him change into the shirt and pants his fam- 
ily had sent him. 

As Rifkin was escorted from the building, there was a small 
army of photographers and television cameramen waiting to take 
his picture. As he was led by them, Joel Rifkin finally fought back. 
He raised his two shackled hands to the cameras. He stuck each 
into the air and gave the cameramen the finger. ■ 


ANNA LOPEZ'S MOTHER, MARIA ALONSO, AND (CENTER AND RIGHT) JENNY SOTO'S MOTHER AND SISTOL 
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■ HE REDHEAD IN WHITE SHORTS AND A GREEK SAILOR’S lERSEY HAD 
H HER NOSE STUCK IN A BOOK— PIGS IN HEAVEN, BY BARBARA KING- 
JBL SOLVER. BUT EVERY 30 SECONDS OR SO, SHE WOULD GLANCE UP, 
REACH FOR HER CAPPUCCINO, AND SCAN THE OTHER TABLES THROUGH STYL- 


ish horn-rims. She was cruising the room for the tenth time when her gaze stopped and she 
smiled. A couple of tables away, a middle-aged man with salt-and-pepper hair, cutoff 

jeans, and a raspberry polo shirt had just sat down and opened Lenin’s Tomb, by David 
Remnick. He forked a piece of cake, washed it down with cappuccino, glanced up through his 
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stylish horn-rims, and began checking out the other tables. His eyes stopped on the redhead, 
then on Pigs in Heaven. He, too, smiled, At 10:30 p.m. on this simmering midsummer 

Friday night, everyone but the homeless seemed to have fled the city. But if you looked 
around the 32,000 square feet of the new, three-level Barnes & Noble bookstore at Broadway 
and West 82nd Street, this was what you saw: all 50 chairs in the cafe on the mezzanine 
occupied by people reading under the ga^es of Virginia Woolf, Raymond Chandler, D. H. 
Lawrence, Carl Sandburg, and Edith Wharton, the literary luminaries depicted in a mural on 


the back wall. 


Two dozen people, each with two or three books in hand, standing in a 
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The SUPERSTORE’S INTERIOR HAS BEEN DESIGNED TO LOOK LIKE A LIBRARY. 


roped-off section of the main floor wait- 
ing to hear “Next” from one of eight 
cashiers. 

Dozens more people meandering 
through the aisles stacked with enticing 
arrays of the latest books. 

Thirty or 40 people leafing through the 
hundreds of magazines and newspapers 
on racks just inside the entrance. 

A half-dozen people standing in front of 
a display of T-shirts and mugs, contem- 
plating which author’s likeness — Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne’s? Oscar Wilde’s? Charles 
Dickens’s? — they’d like as a jogging or 
breakfast companion. 

Five people waiting their turns at the wall 
of headphones in the Audio Department, 
where they could hear, among other record- 
ings, |ohn Gielgud intoning, “To be or not 
to be . . . ,” or David McCullough, author 
of the biography Truman, reciting his min- 
ute-by-minute ac- 
count of the day 
Harry Truman 
learned of F.D.R.’s 
death. 

Ten or so young- 
ish males gazing at 
the mezzanine’s 
gaudy wall of sci- 
ence fiction. 

Fifteen people 
heading up the es- 
calator to the top 
floor to join the 
crowd browsing 
through sections Tables and 

labeled Literature, gusto me 



History, Business, Art, Travel, Cooking, 
Gardening, Golf, Cats, Dogs, True Crime, 
Psychology, Gay and Lesbian Studies, 
Computers, Engineering, Medicine, Self- 
Help, Photography, and so on. 

At least 100 people standing or seated 
in one corner of the upper floor listening 
to Edvard Radzinsky, author of The Last 
Tsar: The Life and Death of Nicholas //, 
narrate a slide show on the fall of the 
House of Romanov. 

A couple of small children clutching 
their parents’ hands as they rode down the 
escalator, one of them wailing — perhaps 
because she was not allowed to purchase 
any of the 40,000 volumes in the Chil- 
dren’s Department. 

Everywhere, in chairs throughout the 
store, people hunched over books. 

Of course, this is the Upper West Side, 
which may well be home to more readers 
than any other 
neighborhood in 
the country. 
Granted, too, the 
cappuccino sippers 
with the roving 
eyes sought some- 
thing other than 
purely literary de- 
lights. And clearly, 
some of the people 
meandering down 
the aisles were 
there because they 
had nowhere else 
CHAIRS FOR to go on a Friday 

RS’USE. night. But there 
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was no denying it: An awful lot of people 
had stopped by, at this unlikely hour, sim- 
ply in the hope of discovering a wonderful 
new book. 

W ELCOME TO THIS BRAVE 
new world called the 
Barnes & Noble super- 
store — which, depending 
on your point of view, is 
either the salvation of lit- 
eracy and civilization in 
our time or the scourge of 
individualism, the latest example of what 
one critic has called “the Wal-Martization 
of America.” What the Gap has done with 
casual clothing, what McDonald’s did 
with the hamburger, Barnes & Noble is 
trying to do with books. 

In the past three years, Barnes & Noble, 
which owns 938 stores around the coun- 
try, including the B. Dalton, Doubleday, 
and Scribner’s chains, has opened more 
than 1 10 superstores. In terms of physical 
scale, depth of inventory, and creature 
comfort, book merchandising has never 
seen anything like this fleet of bookstore 
battleships, which range in size from 
12,000 to 40,000 square feet and are 
stocked with 60,000 to 1 20,000 titles. All 
the books are sold at discount prices — 10 
to 80 percent off list price, with an auto- 
matic 30 percent discount for books cur- 
rently on the New York Times best-seller 
list. Books are displayed along wide aisles 
comfortable for browsers, including the 
disabled. The interior details — lots of var- 
nished wood, brass lighting fixtures, Wil- 
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Ham Morris wallpaper, framed caricatures 
of notable authors from Mark Twain to 
Alice Walker — have been chosen to evoke 
the atmosphere of a fine library, with 
Shaker-style chairs and tables, perform- 
ance spaces for readings, extensive maga- 
zine and newspaper racks, and head- 
phones for books on cassette. Many of the 
stores have cafes. 

Barnes & Noble’s rivals among the big 
book chains. Crown Books, Walden- 
books, and Borders, are part of the super- 
store trend. But Barnes & Noble is out in 
front. Thanks to a recent $508-million re- 
capitalization — made possible when Ven- 
dex International, a Dutch conglomerate, 
bought 50 percent of Barnes & Noble 
common stock last year — the privately 
held corporation is poised to launch 37 
more superstores by 1994. Next year, the 
company plans to open two new super- 
stores in Manhattan — one at 22nd Street 
and Sixth Avenue, the other at 67th and 
Broadway, across from Lincoln Center. 
Taken with its other stores, which include 
the recently opened, smaller superstore at 
86th and Lexington and the flagship store 
at 18th and Fifth Avenue, Barnes & No- 
ble’s expansion will give the company an 
unprecedented dominance in the nation’s 
largest book market. 

All this would be cause for undiluted 
jubilation — who, after all, can object to 
the increased availability of good 
books? — were it not for one unfortunate 
side effect. A number of Barnes & Noble 
superstores — including the one on the Up- 
per West Side — have landed in neighbor- 
hoods that have been well served for years 
by small, independent booksellers, whose 
very existence is now threatened. Book- 
sellers tend to be a mild lot, but words like 
blitzkrieg, predators, and preemptive 
strike pepper their language when they 
discuss Barnes & Noble superstores. 

Among the most vocal on the subject is 
Bill Kurland, who with his brother Steve 
owns Shakespeare & Company, the inde- 
pendent bookstore at 81st and Broadway 
named for the revered Paris shop whose 
owner first published James Joyce’s Ulys- 
ses. Since May 1, when the superstore 
opened a block away, Shakespeare, ac- 
cording to Kurland, has “been hurting — 
no doubt about it.” 

“I just can’t afford to cut my profit mar- 
gins by discounting,” he says, “My fear is 
that with all their Dutch-backed expan- 
sion, Barnes & Noble will get more than 
50 percent of the New York market and 
be able, in effect, to tell publishers what 
they should publish. I’m not saying they 
will do that, but the potential for abuse is 
there. The marriage between the big 
chains and the publishers has grown 
tighter. Among other things, it has driven 
the industry toward the best-seller men- 
tality. As the publishers pay more and 
more to a few best-selling authors, they 
increasingly need the chains to get a lot of 
books out there all at once.” 



Kurland is quick to 
add, “We’ll survive. 

The thing about book- 
stores is that they’re 
very personal. Every- 
thing is handpicked, 
hand-sold.” 

S TEVE RIGCIO, 
the executive 
vice-president 
at Barnes & 

Noble and the 
brother of 
Leonard Rig- 
gio, the com- 
pany’s chairman and 
CEO, doesn’t accept 
Kurland’s complaints. 

“We’ve had an over- 
whelmingly positive re- 
sponse from the com- 
munity,” he says of the 
Broadway and 82nd 
Street superstore. 

“We’ve more than met 
our expectations. 

We’re not coming in 
like predators on the Upper West Side — 
we’ve been there since 1970. We operate 
the university bookstore for Columbia. 
We closed a store across the street to open 
this one, and we have another store at 
72nd and Broadway. We spent well over a 
year designing this store with this particu- 
lar community in mind, and we feel very 
much a part of it. This is the way we do all 
our stores. When we open across from 
Lincoln Center in the fall of ’94, you’ll see 
a fantastic selection of books on the per- 
forming arts.” 

It’s not true, he insists, that Barnes & 
Noble is trying to boost the best-seller 
mentality. “We’ve been discounting best- 
sellers for fifteen years,” he says. “Our 
customers have come to expect that. We 
use best-sellers to attract people into the 
store. But, in fact. 


SHEEP AMONG US, 


BARNES & Noble 


SECTION ALL THE 


BOOKS ON THE CUR- 


RENT Times list 


into book buyers. 
We’re making a book- 
store the place to go — 
even at 1 1 : 30 on a Sat- 
urday night.’’ (The 
West Side superstore is 
open from 9 a.m. to 11 
p.M. Sunday through 
Thursday, and until 
midnight on Friday and 
Saturday.) 

Naturally, publishers 
are loath to get into the 
fray. The more shelves 
out there from which 
books are sold, the bet- 
ter for them. One vet- 
eran marketing direc- 
tor at a prestigious 
house summed up the 
industry’s feelings this 
way: “While publish- 
ers might see chain su- 
perstores as a boon to 
business in some re- 
spects, independents 
are vital to the avail- 
ability of the wide vari- 
ety of books most of us publish, and for 
the personal attention they bring to those 
books and authors. We want and need in- 
dependents to survive and thrive.” 

H ow MANY INDEPENDENTS WILL 
not only survive but continue to 
thrive is, ultimately, in the 
hands of the book buyers. One 
Upper West Side resident, a 
writer married to an academic, 
confessed that she was worried 
when Barnes & Noble an- 
nounced its plans for the superstore. “Ev- 
eryone thought it would be impersonal 
and factorylike,” she said. “But now we 
adore it.” Even so, the experience of 
browsing for books couldn’t be more dif- 
ferent at Shakespeare & Co. and Barnes & 


current best-sell- 
ers account for 
less than 5 per- 
cent of our overall 
sales.” 

Asked whether 
a gigantic store is 
necessary in such 
a bookstore-satu- 
rated neighbor- 
hood, Riggio says, 
“Look, these su- 
perstores are cre- 
ating additional 
demand. There is 
a much bigger 
community out 
there than Shake- 
speare and the 
other so-called in- 
dependents were 
reaching. We’re 
turning people 
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Noble, as 1 recently discovered. 

Upon entering the superstore, 1 was not 
asked to check my briefcase — a sign of 
freedom and trust rare in a New York 
store. But after wandering a bit among the 
store’s beautifully labeled aisles and care- 
fully shelved wares, 1 realized 1 was being 
guided by a thoughtful but firm corporate 
hand. Mass-market paperbacks — the 
Grishams, Kings, and Steels — occupied 
places of pride nearest the cash registers. 
(It was encouraging to see a table of more 
literary trade paperbacks — Toni Morri- 
son’s Jazz, Patrick O’Brian’s The True- 
love — front and center on the main floor.) 

For the sheep among us, Barnes & No- 
ble displays in one section all the books on 
the current Times best-seller list. For the 
more adventurous, there is the slightly 
harder-to-find section called New Writ- 
ers. 1 sat down in a conveniently placed 
chair near these books and opened a 
prizewinning novel from Ireland called 
The Butcher Boy, by Patrick McCabe. I 
was hooked with the first sentence: 
“When I was a young lad twenty or thirty 
or forty years ago I lived in a small town 
where they were all after me on account of 
what I done on Mrs. Nugent.” By the time 
I’d reached page ten, I knew this was a 
book for me. 

Tucking it under my arm, 1 took the es- 
calator to the third level, into the land of 
cookbooks, bargains, backlists, and chil- 
dren’s books — this last section a universe 
unto itself, with room enough to accom- 
modate several unruly kindergarten class- 
es. (The children’s section also has a stage 
where story hours are held regularly Tues- 
day mornings at 10:30 and Thursday eve- 
nings at 7.) 

Although everything is clearly arranged 
in alphabetical order by subject, I asked a 
clerk for My Sister’s Hand in Mine: The 
Collected Works of Jane Bowles. Indicat- 
ing no knowledge of either the book or the 


author, he went straight to his computer, 
punched in the information, and came up 
with the news “Out of stock, but could be 
ordered.” I said I’d try “down the street,” 
and the clerk smiled indifferently and 
turned to another customer. 

The third floor is where the book stacks 
go on forever, and 1 found myself counting 
the number of shelves given to a particular 
subject: Addiction/Recovery, 35; Self- 
Help, 70; True Crime, 30; Poetry, 30; Sci- 
ence/ Mathematics/ Astronomy, 35; Wom- 
en’s Studies, 40; Dogs, 10; Cats, 5; Health, 
55; Diet/Nutrition, 25; Baseball, 15; Psy- 
chology, 42; Freud/)ung, 7 (including 20 
volumes of lung’s collected works). The 
winner by far, though, was Sci-fi, with 27 1 
shelves (located one floor down on the 
mezzanine). 

Back upstairs, over in 
the bargains section, 1 
bypassed an old Tom 
Clancy in hardcover for 
$6.98 and Liar’s Poker, 
by Michael Lewis, for 
$4.98, in favor of two 
real finds. One was Eliz- 
abeth Hardwick’s novel 
The Simple Truth, origi- 
nally published in 1 955, 
reprinted a few years 
ago by Ecco Press, and 
now selling for $3.98 — 
probably about what it 
cost when it first came 
out. The other was Curi- 
ous World: A New 
Yorker at Large, a col- 
lection of pieces written 
by Philip Hamburger 
for The New Yorker. 

What caught my eye 
was the first sentence of 
a 1949 profile of Dean 
Acheson: “Dean Goo- 
derham Acheson, the 


forty-ninth Secretary of State of the United 
States, has been engaged most of his life in 
a running battle with his appearance.” For 
a sentence that good — and a price of 
$ 1 .98 — how could I resist? 

W ITH MY THREE PURCHASES 
secure in a Barnes & No- 
ble shopping bag adorned 
with a picture of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne’s face, I 
entered Shakespeare & 
Co. Here you must check 
your bag, and the young 
man behind the counter smiled when I 
handed him the Hawthorne bag. There 
were, on the store’s main floor, no more 
than a half-dozen browsers — a rather for- 
lorn scene. With its no-frills decor, Shake- 
speare focuses strictly on the books — and 
its guiding hand is considerably more id- 
iosyncratic than that of its counterpart up 
the street. At Shakespeare, the books on 
special display are all “staff-picked,” and 
1 was immediately engaged by the juxta- 
positions: On one table sat last year’s 
Booker Prize-winning novel. The English 
Patient, by Michael Ondaatje, in the com- 
pany of Einstein ’s Dreams, by Alan Light- 
man; Jesus, by A. N. Wilson; Rameau’s 
Niece, by Cathleen Schine; and a neglect- 
ed Victorian classic. The Woman in 
White, by Wilkie Collins. 

It was uncanny: Here, side by side, 
were five books — new, recent, and old — 
that I had thought, at one time or another, 

I would like to read but had never gotten 
to. I wouldn’t have gone into a store spe- 
cifically to find them, but seeing them to- 
gether like this, I felt the urge to buy them 
all. But no, 1 had just bought three books, 
and so I limited myself to one — the Cath- 
leen Schine novel. 

I left the store carry- 
ing the two bags of 
books. On the subway 
home, I pulled out one 
book — Philip Ham- 
burger’s New Yorker 
pieces. There, on page 
65 — in a profile of Dr. 
Vartan Gregorian, the 
former president of 
the New York Public 
Library — I read, “In a 
library, one thing 
leads to another, and 
each point of refer- 
ence becomes an act 
of discovery, an exten- 
sion of one’s own 
horizons.” 

I felt rich suddenly. 
For library I substitut- 
ed the word book- 
store, and, thinking 
back on my adven- 
tures at both stores 
that evening, I knew 
exactly what Ham- 
burger meant. ™ 
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I I t’s time again to stir out of your 
I summer languor and register for 
that class you’d like to take in the 
fall. Some of these 24 continuing-educa- 
tion courses (which I’ve selected after 
looking through nearly 100 catalogues) 
are trend-setting, some career-building, 
some just plain fun. To hold your spot, 
register early. (See page 64 for registra- 
tion information.) 

You could decide to become technologi- 


cally fluent this fall. NYU’s Virtual College 
is a 24-hour, seven-day-a-week, on-line 
computer course designed to teach you to 
tune in to, set up programs for, and interact 
in . . . well, worldwide virtual reality. 

On the international front, there are 
courses at most schools to help sort out 
recent developments. At the New School 
you could find out what lies beyond the 
World Trade Center bombing. And at Co- 
lumbia, hear the pros and cons of radia- 
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tion — from Mme. Curie to nuclear medi- 
cine and Chernobyl. A global conscious- 
ness seems apparent in all sorts of 
courses — cooking, art, design, computers, 
science, the environment, and languages 
from Croatian to Arabic. 

Some courses are pricey but give stu- 
dents double the usual amount of time in 
class. And for those looking for a real bar- 
gain, Cooper Union provides just that — 
with a course on the erotic, no less. Sign 
up at that historic school (where Lincoln 
gave his “Right Makes Might” speech on 
emancipation) and you can take twelve 
classes for what you might spend on a 
meat for two. 

Whatever your pleasure, you’re sure to 
find it this year. Bon appetit! 


The Way We Are 



5 Exu AL Fever 

INKY AS IT MAY SEEM, IMAGINE 
this scene from Candide: An 
innocent hero comes across 
monkeys engaged in sexual ac- 
tivity with young maidens. He chases the 
monkeys away, only to find that the maid- 
ens are furious — they were having a fine 
old time. Lesson one from the great liter- 
ary masters: Don’t pass judgment on oth- 
er people’s sexuality. They may be having 
a better time than you. 

Throughout classic literature, it seems, 
passion is found in the weirdest of places. 
At Cooper Union, longtime professor Bar- 
ry Wallenstein will consider this in “The 
Erotic Element in Modem Literature II.” 
“There’s a big difference between erot- 
ic literature and pom,” he insists. “You 
simply use pom to get off on, and you 
wouldn’t read it twice. But great literature 
is much deeper.” In the classics, eroticism 
is used to get to the larger issues of life. 
“The proximity of death informs the erot- 
ic element,” Wallenstein says. “The 
French call orgasm le petit mart — the little 
death. There’s always the sense of the fra- 
gility of life hovering around it. It’s the 
depth of emotions that makes erotic liter- 
ature so wonderful.” 

As you can tell, this is a course on clas- 
sic erotic works, from Sappho to Georges 
Bataille, Nabokov to Kundera, Marguerite 
Duras to John Fowles, Gertrude Stein, 
Henry Miller, Anais Nin, Colette. Those 
are the ones you probably won’t feel fun- 
ny about carrying with you on the subway. 
But you may want to relish the works dis- 


cussed in the final part of the term — the 
great and wonderful explosion of wom- 
en’s erotic and homoerotic literature pub- 
lished in the past two years — in private. 

Wallenstein insists he’s chosen all these 
books because they are literary greats. 
“I’m looking at where and how you feel 
the erotic before anybody even touches 
you,” he says, “looking at eroticism from 
as many points of view as possible. I’m 
not looking at scenes of love-making — 
though there are such scenes in these 
works — but talking here about passion. 
And that, after all, is what life is about.” 

“The Erotic Element in Modem Litera- 
ture II” meets on twelve Tuesdays from 6 to 
6:55 P.M., starting September 28. Fee: $78, 
plus a $7 registration fee. 

The Globai- Gourmet 
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OST PEOPLE CONJURE UP ONLY 
tacos, burritos, or enchiladas 
when they think of Mexican 
!J food. But if Josefina Howard 
has her way, you’ll probably have to think 
again. “When Europeans first came to 
Mexico, they found highly organized mar- 
kets, set up with aisles, the way supermar- 
kets are today,” says Howard. “There 
were rows for beans, animals, pots, pans, 
tomatoes, pumpkins, corn — produce the 
Europeans hadn’t even heard of. It was so 
highly organized because Mexican cook- 
ing is actually very sophisticated.” 
Though Howard, of course, wasn’t 
around at the time, she’s done her food 
homework. Now she’s chef and co-owner 
of Rosa Mexicano, one of the few luxury 
Mexican restaurants in New York. Today, 
partly because of her influence, New 
Yorkers are just beginning to discover the 
real elegance of Mexican food — its re- 
fined, international flavor, much of it 
based on an enormous variety of herbs. 
There are as many kinds of chilies, for in- 
stance, as there are days in the year. And 
the staples used are more complicated — 
and more expensive — than we’ve imag- 
ined: pompano, trout, red snapper. 

Through the New School’s Culinary Arts 
program, Howard and other great city chefs 
demonstrate their craft. And — no small 
thing — after they show you how to cook, 
they’ll serve you your own private feast. 
“Behind the Scenes at the Great Restau- 
rants of New York” includes visits to the 
restaurants and dining rooms of March, 
Restaurant “44” at the Royalton, Rosa 
Mexicano, the Park Avenue Cafe, China 
Grill, Luxe, Lespinasse at the St. Regis, 540 


Park at the Regency Hotel, Le Chantilly, 
Lolabelle, Zoe, and Capsouto Freres. 

Geoffrey Zakarian, chef at Restaurant 
“44” at the Royalton, concentrates on or- 
ganic chicken, roasted simply with garlic, 
lemon, and butter (“This thing about ol- 
ive oil,” he says, “is highly overplayed”). 
He won’t tell you where he gets his private 
stash of chickens, but he will share one 
secret: Knowing how to make use of pan 
juices is most of the game. 

Wayne Nish, the co-owner and chef at 
March, whips up five-minute, one-dish 
meals he calls fricassees. He uses gnocchi, 
fresh greens, and fresh wild mushrooms. 
His dishes change often, depending on 
what produce is coming into the markets. 
His secret? It’s all in the broth. 

You can go to one, several, or all of 
these classes. Fee: $60 for each restaurant 
visit. That includes lessons, take-home 
recipes, and your own gourmet lunch. 

Clowning Around 


T 


HIS COURSE IS FOR EVERYONE 
who wanted to join the circus 
when he or she was a kid. It’s 
taught by Andrew Bumstine, 
an heir to Martha, the couture-clothing 
shops, who was once a full-fledged Ring- 
ling Brothers and Bamum & Bailey clown. 
He graduated in the seventies from that 
circus’s clown college; he’s even per- 
formed for Jimmy Carter at the White 
House. 

His course, “Circus Arts,” will be given 
at NYU this fall. “We’ll have ten sessions 
and a final circus performance,” Bumstine 
says. He’ll teach circus history and bring in 
clowns, clown make-up artists and costume 
designers, unicyclists, jugglers, plate spin- 
ners, and clown musicians to teach his 
fledgling mirth-makers. These guests come 
from such esteemed big tops as the Mos- 
cow Circus, Cirque du Soleil, the Big Apple 
Circus, and Ringling Brothers itself. 

While he found performing great, Bum- 
stine sees a greater purpose to clowning. 
“The thing 1 love most,” he says, “is per- 
forming at hospitals to entertain children. I 
go to all the city hospitals at least twice a 
year. I speak Spanish to children who don’t 
speak English, and I paint them a clown 
face if they aren’t too sick. It’s sort of clown 
therapy. It takes their minds off their ill- 
ness. My clown name is Grandpa Giggles.” 

“Circus Arts” meets at NYU on ten 
Thursdays from 8 to 9:40 p.m., starting 
September 30. Fee: $240, plus a $20 reg- 
istration fee. 
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HIS MAY WELL BE THE ULTIMATE 
course on radiation, addressing 
such questions as. If radiation 
is bad for you when you sun- 
bathe, why is it okay when you have a 
mammogram? (Answer: It depends on 
the type of radiation, the dosage, and 
where it’s received.) Question: So why 
are activists protesting nuclear power 
plants but not nuclear medicine? (An- 
swer: Darned if anyone knows!) 

In “Radiation and Life,” at Columbia 
University, Howard B. Lieberman and 
David J. Brenner, both of whom are radia- 
tion/oncology researchers at Columbia’s 
Center for Radiological Research, plan to 
cover what radioactivity is, the differ- 
ence between natural and manmade ra- 
diation, how radiation helps or hurts an 
organism, and such topics as radon in 
homes, radiation in medicine, radiation 
in atomic power plants and nuclear 
waste, and the background radiation 


in the universe that we all live with. 

“The purpose of this course,” Lieber- 
man says, “is to dispel myths about the 
fears of radiation and to talk about the 
benefits weighed against the risks. Radia- 
tion’s gotten a bad reputation, but partly 
it’s because people aren’t informed.” 

Lieberman wants people to know that 
he’s for nuclear power and that he consid- 
ers it safe. (The Three Mile Island incident 
wasn’t as dangerous as it was cracked up 
to be, he says; Chernobyl was a true disas- 
ter, but we don’t have antiquated plants 
like that here.) Lieberman also takes great 
joy in noting that Giocchino Failla, who 
started the Center for Radiological Re- 
search in 1915, was a student of Mme. 
Curie’s. He didn’t die of radiation poison- 
ing; he died in a car crash. Says Lieber- 
man, “There you go on the weighing of 
risks!” 

“Radiation and Life” meets at Colum- 
bia on fifteen Mondays and Wednesdays 
from 4: 10 to 5:25 p.m., starting Septem- 
ber 7. Fee: $1,602, plus $44 in other 
fees. 


The Artful Dodgers 
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AYBE IT BETOKENS A DISILLU- 
sionment with martial arts for 
self-defense. Maybe it’s just a 
SJ new way to exercise. Whatever 
it is, Ron Rosenblum, who’s been teaching 
boxing for twenty years, says boxing has 
never been hotter than in the past two 
years. His students: doctors, lawyers, and 
other professionals, male and female. 

“The first thing 1 tell them,” Rosenblum 
says, “is what boxing is all about, which is 
hitting a person. You begin with jabs. We 
teach you how to throw a punch correctly 
and move your feet. It’s a martial art, but 
it’s all about moving. And those who finally 
stay those four three-minute rounds discov- 
er that boxing is a hell of a good workout!” 
You can get started by signing up for a 
four-class series, “White Collar Boxing: For 
Men and Women” (given at the Times 
Square Boxing Gym), offered by the Learn- 
ing Annex. But you can also train like a ver- 
itable Rocky with Golden Gloves champion 
Carlos Ferrer (a.k.a. Kid K.O.) in a class 



Freshwater prawns from Rosa Mexicano. 
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called “Boxers’ Workout,” at SoHo Train- ; how Mack did Abdullah and company. : ry’s told that counts. “First, I’ll tell how 
ing Center, 110 Greene Street. Kid K.O. ; “The material comes from interviewing j they got to New York; then I might have a 
says this is a modified no-contact workout, : and reporting,” he says. “1 record visually : second strip — well, you’ll have to wait 
refined from his eight years’ experience ; and verbally [meaning he takes notes and | and see.” For those who want to see more, 
competing and acting as a personal trainer : he sketches!]. So 1 just spent time with : try Stan Mack’s real-life course, “Visual 
of professional and amateur boxers. While ■ these three black guys from South Carolina ; Conversations.” He plans to teach you 
this class isn’t just for women, he says men : who are singers and homeless. 1 heard : how to do journalistic cartooning, too. 
will have trouble keeping up. Carlos loves j about them from the head of Radio Band of ; The class meets at Parsons School of De- 
housewives and working women. They’re : America, a recording studio. He was going : sign on twelve Tuesdays, starting Septem- 
the ones with the muscles these days. j to give them free time because he thought ; ber 21, from 6 to 8:30 p.m. Fee: $320. 

To register for “White Collar Boxing,” : they were great.” And so did Mack. : 
contact the Learning Annex. Section C | First he took to the streets with two of; LIVE POETS SOCIETY 
meets for four Tuesdays from 6:30 to 8 : them, working for the SoHo Partnership, : 

P.M., starting September 7; Section D J a group that employs people from home- ; li f you’re into the new-poetry scene, 
meets on four Saturdays from 10:30 a.m. ; less shelters to clean up the streets. That’s : I you know you can find a slam (the 
to noon, starting September 1 1. Other | when he learned that Abdullah, Maurice, ; I Olympics of poetry) in caf^s across the 
sections begin throughout the fall. Fee: : and Troy had been drug dealers, met in : U country. At slams you won’t see just 
$109, plus a $10 registration fee. SoHo | prison, got out, decided to make it big- ; graying Beats and Beat wannabes reading 
Training Center classes are ongoing. Fee: : time in New York, headed north to meet a : their poems. You’ll find jazz poets, cowboy 
$ 1 5 an hour for group boxing classes. ; contact that didn’t pan out, and ended up j poets, and rappers in groups with names 

: in a shelter. : like Disposable Heroes of Hiphoprisy, Ar- 

REALUY TaCNED In He took notes. Then he put the story ; rested Development, and Digable Planets. 

: together. “If you have just ten rectangles : “Most poets these days have been influ- 

ou MAY ALREADY HAVE SEEN IT | to tell a story, it requires heavy editing.” '■ enced more by rap and hip-hop than by the 
in The Village Voice — the story : So he set all the little notes and drawings ; Beats,” says Bob Holman, one of the heads 
of Abdullah, Maurice, and Troy ; of Abdullah and company on a large table, ; of the Nuyorican Poets Cafe and instructor 
in “Stan Mack’s Real Life Fun- ; moved them around, and tried to inte- : for two New School classes. “The oral tra- 
nies.” These comics guarantee “all dia- j grate the words and the pictures. | dition is greatly expanded.” It includes tra- 

logue in people’s own words.” So here’s : Sound easy? No way. It’s how the sto- : ditions that stem from African, Latin, jazz. 


Ike finer ferircsses 
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YOUR HOROSCOPE 


LEO 

July 23 to Aug. 22 

Don’t let your stubborn Leo ego 
stop you from admitting your 
desire to explore your creative 
abilities. This September, at the 
School of Visual Arts, you can do 
just that with 1 of 1 1 different 
programs. You’ll learn to take 
pride in your hidden talents from 
professionals with enviable careers. 
CaU 1-800-366-7820 for a free FaU 
Continuing Education Bulletin. 
Your life is in your hands. 


SAGITTARIUS 

Nov. 22 to Dec. 21 

September marks the beginning of 
the adventure of your lifetime. You’ll 
be faced with 1 1 different creative 
programs at the School of Visual 
Arts. Choose 1 and maintain your 
optimistic Sagittarian attitude. You’ll 
learn from top practitioners in your 
chosen field of interest. They’ll show 
you how to use your talents in the 
real world. Call 1-800-366-7820 for 
a free Fall Continuing Education 
Bulletin. Your life is in your hands. 



VIRGO -A. 

Aug. 23 to Sept. 22 

Due to a deep-seated dissatisfaction 
with your career you could be very 
moody this month. But next month, 
you’ll get a chance to change that. 
The School of Visual Arts presents 
1 1 different programs to start this 
change. CaU 1-800-366-7820 for a 
free Fall Continuing Education 
Bulletin. Proven veterans who have 
successful careers during the day 
will dispel your insecurities and 
help you sharpen your talents. 
Your life is in your hands. 


LIBRA 

Sept. 23 to Oct. 22 

You’U tie up a lot of loose ends this 
summer and open the door to new 
opportunities around Sept. 8th. 
The School of Visual Arts offers 
11 programs to choose from. Call 
1-800-366-7820 for a free Fall 
Continuing Education Bulletin. 
Don’t let your Libran indecisiveness 
stop you! Experts, with successful 
Jobs in their respective fields, wiU 
help nurture your latent talent. 
Your life is in your hands. 


CAPRICORN 

Dec. 22 to Jan. 19 

You’ll put new ideas into action this 
fall. You might not see the results 
right away but it’s definitely the 
rig^it track. Call 1 -800-366-7820 for a 
free Fall Continuing Education 
Bulletin and choose 1 of 1 1 divene 
programs at the School of Visual 
Arts. Experts who are at the cutting 
edge of their respective fields will 
teach you how to use your talents. 
Stick it out till the end! Your life is 
in your hands. 



AQUARIUS 

Jan. 20 to Feb. 18 

This fall will be filled with mirac- 
ulous moments of you being at the 
right place at the right time. (You’re 
reading this!) You’ll finally be com- 
pensated for a lot of hard knocks. 
Thank your Aquarian stamina. Just 
pick 1 of 1 1 different life-altering 
programs at the School of Visual 
Arts. Call 1-800-366-7820 for a free 
Fall Continuing Education Bulletin. 
You’ll be taught by people who 
have successful professional careers. 
Your life is in your hands. 



SCORPIO 

Oct. 23 to Nov. 21 

Your Scorpion passion will make 
your secret dream come true very 
soon. And the School of Visual Arts 
is the venue for the crystallization of 
this dream. You can choose 1 of 1 1 
different programs to help change 
your Ufe. Call 1-800-366-7820 for a 
free Fall Continuing Education 
Bulletin. You’ll learn from people 
who have dream careers during the 
day. They’ll direct your passion in 
the right direction. Your Ufe is in 
your hands. 


PISCES >-i^ 

Feb. 19 to March 20 


This month, life will tap you on 
the shoulder, demanding you take a 
reality check. Don’t avert your 
attention from your secret desire of 
pursuing a creative career. The 
School of Visual Arts offers 1 1 
different programs to choose from. 
CaU 1-800-366-7820 for a free Fall 


Continuing Education Bulletin. 
Top-notch people, with successful 
day-jobs in their respective fields, 
will help you achieve your goal. 
Your life is in your hands. 


ARIES 

March 21 to April 19 

Professionally, you’ve been on a 
plateau for too long. It’s time to 
start looking for a more creative 
career. The School of Visual Arts 
offers 1 1 different programs that 
could help restart your life. Call 
1-800-366-7820 for a free Fall 
Continuing Education Bulletin. 
Experts, with successful careers 
during the day. wiU help you discover 
your talent and direct it toward the 
career of your choice. Your life is 
in your hands. 


TAURUS mf’ 

April 20 to May 20 

You’re experiencing a sense of 
upheaval in your life, especially 
your career. Take time out to think 
about it. Then, channel your bull-like 
eneigy into 1 of 1 1 difierent creative 
programs at the School of Visual 
Arts. Call 1-800-366-7820 for a free 
Fall Continuing Education Bulletin. 
Professionals, with successful 
careers, will help you activate your 
dormant talent. Your life is in 
your hands. 


GEMINI 

May 21 to June 21 

There’s been a war raging inside 
you, but this time the creative facet 
of your personality will prevail. 
Ignore your normal rational self and 
explore this versatile side of your 
nature by choosing 1 of 1 1 different 
programs at the School of Visual 
Arts. Call 1-800-366-7820 for a fi^e 
Fall Continuing Education Bulletin. 
You’ll learn from people who are 
seasoned veterans in their respective 
fields. Your life is in your hands. 


CANCER 

June 22 to July 22 

Take heed! This is a crucial point in 
your life. If you don’t capitalize on 
this wondrous moment you could 
miss your calling. This fall, at the 
School of Visual Arts, you’ll discover 
1 of 1 1 different programs that could 
chai^ your life. Call 1-800-366-7820 
to get a free Fall Continuing 
Education Bulletin. You’ll learn 
from master practitioners in your 
chosen field of interest. Don’t miss 
out! Your life is in your hands. 
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country-and-westem music, and some- 
thing new called Cyberpunk. In case you 
haven’t yet tuned in, it’s all right there on 
MTV. 

At the New School, Holman teaches 
two classes: “Exploded Text: Poetry in 
Performance Workshop’’ and “The Spo- 
ken Word Scene: New Poetry, New 
York.’’ In the former class, you’ll put your 
poems to music, video, or other media. In 
the latter class, Holman will take you on a 
tour of the new and bustling poetry spots 
of New York. 

“The idea that we’re dusting off the 
Beats and combing our goatees isn’t 
what’s happening now,” Holman says. 
While the Beats stood outside as social 
critics, he says. New Poets want to be in- 
side in order to have a hand in shaping the 
humanistic America that’s yet to come. 

“Exploded Text: Poetry in Performance 
Workshop” meets at the New School on 
twelve Mondays from 5:50 to 7:35 p.m., be- 
ginning September 20. Fee: $335. The sec- 
ond course, “The Spoken Word Scene: 
New York Poetry, New York” will meet at 
the New School at 7:45 p.m. 
for sbe sessions, starting Sep- 
tember 20. Class time and 
place will vary. The class will 
visit five New Poetry places 
around town: the Nuyorican 
Poets Cafe, Dbcon Place, the 
Knitting Factory, St. Mark’s 
Church, and the Right Bank. 

Fee: $100 plus poetry admis- 
sion fees (usually $5). 


Royal Palaces” at Parsons this fall, Wind- 
sor started out as a very simple castle — in 
fact, just a temporary fortress that Wil- 
liam the Conqueror built on a little hill. It 
was a simple wooden structure; a palisade 
protected it from below. Then, from 1080 
to 1090, the structure was rebuilt in 
stone. And after that, well, it just grew. 

Now the castle has many outbuildings 
and occupies hundreds of acres. Much of 
the work was done in the thirteenth centu- 
ry, but the castle was substantially remod- 
eled in the 18(X)s. Naturally, both the archi- 
tecture and the furnishings were created by 
the finest designers in all of Europe. 
(Whether it’s her frugality or a fear of ruin- 
ing it all with central heating, the queen 
supposedly heats the place only with elec- 
tric space heaters.) It still isn’t clear how 
the fire began; an electric power tool may 
have overheated during the dining hall’s 
restoration. To pay for the repairs at Wind- 
sor, the queen has opened Buckingham Pal- 
ace to public tours. 

In her Parsons course, Brocklesby will 
cover not only the magnificent history of 


Windsor and Buckingham but many of 
England’s other great palaces. “We’ll talk 
about how the great architects designed 
and furnished them, and why. In many 
ways their designs are still influential,” 
she says. In January, she’ll lead a Parsons 
tour to London to take a closer look. 

The course meets at the Parsons School 
of Design on twelve Mondays from 6 to 9 
P.M., beginning September 20. Fee: $350. 
For information on the January tour, “Roy- 
al London and Beyond: The Palaces and 
Treasures,” call Parsons’s Continuing Edu- 
cation Department, 229-8933. 

Designs of 
The Times 


The Way We Were 



The Finer 
Fortresses 

INDSOR CASTLE 
is one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s old- 
est palaces — 
and one of the largest inhabit- 
ed castles in Europe. When a 
mysterious fire damaged the 
main dining hall last year, it 
gutted part of a structure be- 
gun in the late eleventh centu- 
ry and filled with precious fur- 
nishings collected over 
centuries. 

According to Lorella 
Brocklesby, who teaches “Ar- 
chitecture, Interiors and Dec- 
orative Arts of England’s 
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T J HOUGH it’s hard TO IMAGINE, 
even as late as 1973 American 
fashion was considered d^clas- 
_i se. That’s why it was shocking 
when our designers were invited to show 
their collections at Versailles. What they 
showed rocked fashion history. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s Cos- 
tume Institute marks the twen- 
tieth anniversary of that event 
from September 9 through 
November 28 in an exhibition 
called “Versailles 1973: 
American Fashion on the 
World Stage.” 

“At the time, European 
fashion was couture, one of a 
kind,” says Richard Martin, 
curator of the institute. “The 
great American invention 
was the ready-to-wear line. It 
also brought a whole new 
sensibility to fashion. Ameri- 
can women’s liberation from 
the home to the working 
world meant that everyday 
dress, not eveningwear, be- 
came more important in 
clothes. It changed how peo- 
ple live in fashion.” 

Five American designers 
were invited to show in Ver- 
sailles in 1973: Oscar de la 
Renta, Bill Blass, and Ste- 
phen Burrows — all of whom 
are still major fashion fig- 
ures — and Halston and Anne 
Klein, who have since died. 

This year, the Costume In- 
stitute has expanded to four 
shows a year, with an exhibi- 
tion on Diana Vreeland open- 
ing December 10. “Versailles 
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1973” is accompanied by a lecture series 
that looks at what is distinctive about 
American fashion, to be held at the Met on 
three Tuesdays at 6 p.m. Eleanor Lambert, 
press agent for the 1973 Versailles event, 
will speak on November 2; Oscar de la 
Renta, on November 9; Stephen Burrows, 
on November 16. Fee: $25. 

Apocalypse Now? 


M 


ARGARET THATCHER WAS ANTI- 
Communist. Ralph Buultjens 
says that Thatcher succeeded in 
breaking up the Soviet system, 
but what she didn’t count on were the con- 
sequences of German reunification — and 
that may have marginalized Britain. 

Ronald Reagan also influenced the 
breakup of the Soviet Union, but his poli- 
cies, his critics say, caused poverty here. 
What does the world end up with? “A Rus- 
sia,” Buultjens says, “led by God knows 
whom, going God knows where.” 
Buultjens, recipient of the Toynbee 
Prize for the Social Sciences, is a profes- 
sor at NYU. “We are living with a legacy 
of policies left to us by Reagan, Thatcher, 
Gorbachev, Deng Xiaoping, and perhaps 
Khomeini,” he says. “All the world lead- 
ers of the eighties accomplished their 
goals, but the side effects of their policies 
created the mess of the nineties.” Clean- 
ing it up is the ultimate challenge of the 
last years of the twentieth century. 

In his NYU course “Politics and Change: 
Ending the 20th Century,” Buultjens exam- 
ines what he sees as the three major politi- 
cal cycles of this century, each of which 
gave us hope of world peace. The first two 
cycles — post-World War I and post-World 
War II — left us disappointed. Now we’re in 
the midst of the third. In Buultjens’s view, 
this may be our last chance. 

“We are seeing the death of a political 
cycle that dramatically transformed the 
world in the twentieth century and is now 
being replaced,” he says. “We saw nation- 
alism, colonialism. Communism, totalitar- 
ianism. Then we thought democratization 
would take over, but that is failing now. 
Fundamentalism is emerging, and we’re 
spinning out of control. We’re now at a 
major turning point. If we succeed — and 
it looks as if we may not — we will have a 
true democratic internationalism. But if 
we fail, we will have a true dark age, a 
world out of control with nuclear weap- 
ons, AIDS, starvation, war, and terrorism.” 
At NYU, Buultjens will take a hard look 
at the two postwar cycles, examining their 
promise and their failures. Then he’ll 
tackle this last cycle, looking at the possi- 
bilities for hope as this century’s political 
cycles wind down. The question for our 
survival, he says, is “How do we redeem 
policies that may have resulted in long- 
term failures?” 

“Politics and Change: Ending the 20th 
Century” meets at NYU on ten Tuesdays 
from September 28 to November 30. One 
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Pratt Institute has been driving the creative spirit for 
over a century. Driving it and molding it, so that today, 
you'll find a Pratt graduate at the very top of nearly every 
creative discipline. 

At Pratt, our students don't just draw it or build it. 
They also make it. 


Graduate Open House 

Tuesday, August 17th, 5:30 pm to 7:30 pm 
at Pratt Manhattan 
295 Lafayette Street, New York City 
Call for reservations: (718) 636-3669, ext. 819 


Pratt 

Draw it Build it Make it 


Pratt Institute — Undergraduate and Graduate Programs in Architecture • Art and Design 
200 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, NY 1 1 205 • (7 1 8) 536-3669, ext. 8 1 9 or I -800-33 1 -0834, ext. 8 1 9 
Pratt Manhattan — Professional Studies/Continuing Education • 2-Year Assoc. Degree Programs 
in Graphic Design/lllustration — 295 Lafayette St, New York, NY 1 00 1 2 • (2 1 2) 925-848 1 ext. 8 1 9 


LSAT 

GMAT 

Small Classes. 
Big Scores. 

Free Extra Help. 
Live, No Tapes. 
Guaranteed. 

GRE 

THE 

PRINCETON 

REVIEW 

MCAT 

800 / 995-5565 
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DIPIOMA PROGRAMS 

FINANCIAL FAANAGUACm 

Mon. 6-7 p.m., Aug. 16 

NYU Midtown Center, 4th Floor, 11 West 42nd Street 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 

Wed. 6-8 p.m., Aug. 18 

NYU Midtown Center, 4th Floor, 11 West 42nd Street 

COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 

Wed. 6-8 p.m., Aug. 18 
48 Cooper Square, Room 202 

HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT-CAREERS 
AND DIPLOMA PROGRAMS 

Wed. 6-7:15 p.m., Aug. 18 

NYU Midtown Center, 4th Floor, 11 West 42nd Street 

BANK LENDING 

Thurs. 6-7 p.m., Aug. 19 

NYU Midtown Center, 4th Floor, 11 West 42nd Street 

HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

Tues. 6-8 p.m., Aug. 24 
48 Cooper Square, Room 202 

REAL ESTATE 

Tues. 6-7:30 p.m., Aug. 24 

NYU Midtown Center, 4th Floor, 11 West 42nd Street 

DIRECT MARKETING 

Wed. 6-8 p.m., Aug. 25 
48 Cooper Square, Room 202 

MASTER'S PROGRAMS 

REAL ESTATE 

Wed. 5:45-7 p.m., Aug. 11 

NYU Midtown Center, 4th Floor, 11 West 42nd Street 

HOSPITALITY INDUSTRY STUDIES 

Thurs. 5:45-7 p.m., Aug. 19 

NYU Midtown Center, 4th Floor, 11 West 42nd Street 

TOURISM AND TRAVEL MANAGEMENT 

Thurs. 6-8 p.m., Aug. 26 
48 Cooper Square, Room 202 

nirjnvEKsriY 

A PRIVATE UNIVERSITY IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

School of Continuing Education 
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section meets from 10 to 1 1:40 a.m., the 
other from 6:10 to 7:50 p.m. Fee: $240, 
plus a $20 registration fee. 

Everyday 

I N 5 PI RATI a N 5 


A BLACK-UNIFORMED GUARD 
stands on the third floor of the 
. Whitney Museum, surrounded 
A by the works that make up “In 
the Spirit of Fluxus,” a new exhibition. As 
1 walk by him, 1 hear a woman’s voice. But 
he and I are the only people on the floor. 

“Check your radio,” the voice says. 
“Someone stole a radio.” 

The guard says, “Shut up.” But he says it 
to his pocket. As 1 stare at him, he lool« at 
me sheepishly, opens his jacket, and shows 
me a two-way radio inside. “When you 
watch stuff like this,” he says, talking to me 
and not to his jacket, “you have a tendency 
to go nuts.” He gestures toward the work 
he’s standing near: a tuxedo jacket that is 
hanging open. Lining the insides are rows 
of tiny speakers. From them comes a man’s 
voice, randomized by some electronic sys- 
tem to make the sentences change order 
and come from different speakers at differ- 
ent times. 

The guard talking to his jacket fits right 
into the spirit of the works he’s guarding. 
For Fluxus art elevates chance occurrences 
and everyday phenomena into something 
funny, inspired, and special. These works 
make you laugh and they make you think. 
One of the movement’s central figures is 
Yoko Ono. On September 23, she and oth- 
er Fluxus artists will give a symposium at 
the Whitney. The museum’s catalogue calls 
Fluxus “the most radical and experimental 
art movement of the sixties.” And the fact 
that the movement is very Buddhist in its 
elevation of the here and now fits nicely 
with Ono’s past. 

“When 1 was a child in Japan,” she says, 
“there were these temples with trees that 
seemed to have flowering blossoms. When 
you got closer, you’d see that they were ac- 
tually little prayers that people had written 
and tied on the branches.” The image of 
many people, each offering his highest in- 
spiration to create one gorgeous tree, stayed 
with her. The spirit of Fluxus, after all, is 
the simple thought that art has become too 
precious, too distant, too enshrined — that 
real art is what comes out of viewing the 
simple things of the moment in a sacred 
way. The word fluxus — Latin for “flow” — 
implies continuity, conveying the idea that 
what’s happening at the moment is the re- 
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6KEEN DESIGN. 
ENVIRONMENTAU\ 

A blueprint for design 
professionals in choosing 
environmentally-benign 
products and construction 
materials. 

THE 

FIUU/IAKEI 

Join our 
guest film 
personali- 
ties for 
screenings 
and lively 
tion and answer sessions. 

FOCUS AMERICA 

This series focuses on topics 
such as U.S. Presidents and 
First Ladies; Women, Politics 
and Power; and the Contempo- 
rary Jewish Experience. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH 
CARE IRANAGEMENT 

A prescription for meeting 
the managerial challenges and 
opportunities in the exploding 
health care field. 


X X SOFTWARE 

ENGINEERING! 

This entry level course 
examines current techniques 
and methodologies with a 
special emphasis on 
Information Engineering. 

THE SIIVERSTEIN 
WORKSHOP 

Top New York developer 
leads commercial real estate 
experts in panel discussions of 
current case studies. 

CaU for a free fall bulletin. 

Or send in the card. 

GHA FREE BULLETIN. CAU 
haOO'FlND NYU, EXT. W 

New YofK University is an affiimative action/equal opportunity insMution. 
€> 1993 New York University School of Continuing Education. 


NEWARK 


A PRIVATE UNIVERSITY IN THE PU6UC SERVICE 


School of Continuing Education 


In today's changing world, 
you better be prepar^ for what 
tomorrow may brmg. 

At New York University's 
School of Continuing 
Education, we can help. We 
offer more than 2,000 practi- 
cal, relevant courses taught by 
leaders in New York's business 
and cultural communities. So 
as your world evolves, you can 
evolve right along with it. 

In our f^ bulletin, you'll dis- 
cover how you can advance 
your career, earn credits 
toward a degree or simply 
pursue a subject of interest. 
NYU offers courses during the 
day, evening and on Saturdays 
at convenient mid- and down- 
town locations. 

Look over the sample below. 
Then call or send for your free 
fall bulletin before another 
day goes by. 


FUNDAMENTAU OF FINANCIAL 
PLANNING 

Learn the 
basics of 
gathering, 
analyzing and 
interpreting financial 
data in the first of a 
six part program leading to 
a CEP designation. 


iFnunmnuHAn to 

mm A ufTTom, JUST WATT 
TIU TOMOBOm. 
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suit of many events or many people’s in- 
spiration and participation. 

Take Ono’s piece Painting to Hammer a 
Nail In. It’s simply a white-painted board 
covered with nails pounded in with a ham- 
mer hanging on a chain from the bottom. 
Now the work is encased in Plexiglas, but it 
wasn’t back when it first went on view. “1 
was inspired by things 1 saw when 1 was a 
young girl,” Ono says. ‘‘So 1 thought it 
would be nice if people could hammer in a 
nail and make a wish. Painting to Hammer 
a Nail In was exhibited at the Indigo Gal- 
lery in Lx)ndon in 1966, and that’s where all 
of the nails were hammered in.” 

She intended that piece to be about a 
process, rather than an object enshrined. 


‘‘Most of my work is asking people to par- 
ticipate physically and conceptually. When 
they hammer a nail into the board, they get 
something from that act, and also they give 
something of themselves to the painting.” 
At the Fluxus exhibit — on view until Oc- 
tober 3 — ^you can push buttons and see 
washing machines, blenders, and sanders 
become musical instruments, and find 
many other surprises. And if you want to 
hear Fluxus artists Yoko Ono, Nam June 
Paik (his work Zen for Head — painted, nat- 
urally, with his head — is on display), and 
others talk about their work, go to the 
Fluxus Symposium at the Whitney on 
Thursday, September 23, at 8 p.m. Fee: $8. 
Get tickets in advance. 


Refinishing Touches 



O YOU SPENT THE SUMMER AT 
country auctions and got car- 
ried away. You have a bunch of 
little dressers or tables you paid 
$35 each for, but, well, they look it. Here 
are two courses that can help. “Graining” 
(we’re talking faux finishes here) and 
“Scene Painting on Panels or Boxes,” 
both taught at the Museum of American 
Folk Art, are designed to help transform 
those battered pieces into glorious works 
resembling eighteenth-century finds. 

“All the techniques we use,” says in- 
structor Rubens Teles, “were used in the 



0 > hina Institute, school of Chinese studies, 125 
East 65th Street, New York, New York 10021- 
^ 7088; 744-8181, ext. 143 or 144. Register from 

August 15 through September 17 — in person (9 

A.M. to 5 P.M.), by fax (628-4159, 24 hours a day), by mail 
(use the form in the catalogue, postmarked no later than Sep- 
tember 17), or by phone. A.E. 

o Columbia University, School of General Studies, 303 Lewi- 
sohn Hall, Broadway at 116th Street, New York, New York 
10027; 854-3331. Register in person August 31, September 1, 
or September 2, from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Late registration (a $50 
late fee is charged) is from September 7 to September 10 from 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. There is also a onetime application fee (to be 
paid by check or money order) $35. M.C., V. 

□ Cooper Union, Office of Extended Studies, 30 Cooper 
^uare, fifth floor. New York, New York 10003; 353-4195. Reg- 
ister in person from September 7 through October 14, from 9:30 
A.M. to 5 P.M. (till 6:30 p.m. October 1 1 to 14), by phone (same 
hours), by fax (353-4 1 83, 24 hours a day), or by mail (postmarked 
no later than September 7). M.C., V. 

□ The Learning Annex, 116 East 85th Street, New York, 
New York 10028; 570-6500. Register till the day the class 
starts — in person, Monday through Saturday from 8:30 a.m. to 
7:30 P.M., by phone (same hours), by fax (use the form in the 
catalogue; 570-4004, 24 hours a day), or by mail (postmarked 
no later than a week before the class starts). A.E., M.C., V. 

□ Long Island University, Brooklyn Campus, 1 University Pla- 
za, Brooidyn, New York 11201-5372; 718-488-1066. Register at 
least two days before the class starts — in person at the paralegal 
office in the Library Learning Center, Room 302, Monday through 
Friday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; by phone (same hours), or by mail 
(letter must arrive two days before the start of class). M.C., V. 

□ Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street, 
New York, New York 10021; 570-3949. Register in person at 
the Concerts and Lectures Department Tuesday through Sun- 
day from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. (on weekends, call first), by 
phone (same hours), by fax (570-3973, 24 hours a day; you’ll 
need to know the course number), or by mail. A.E., M.C., V. 

□ Museum of American Folk Art, administrative offices, 61 
West 62nd Street, New York, New York 10023-7015; 977-7170. 
Register Monday through Friday from 10:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. till the 
first day of class. You can register in person, by fax (977-8134, 24 
hours a day), by phone, or by mail. For a schedule of courses, ask 
for the Folk Art Institute. A.E., Disc., M.C., V. 

□ New School, 66 West 12th Street, New York, New York 
10011; 229-5690. Register in person August 23 to September 
30, Monday to Thursday from 1 to 5:45 p.m., Friday till 4 p.m.. 


by phone (229-5620, same hours), or by mail (use the form in 
the catalogue; letter must be postmarked by September 10). Fax 
registration for non-credit courses only (use form in catalogue, 
229-5648, through September 13). If you have questions, call 
Educational Advising, 229-5630. M.C., V. 

□ New School’s Culinary Arts program, 100 Greenwich Ave- 
nue, New York, New York 10011. For program information, call 
255-4141. Register by phone (229-5690) from August 23 to the 
day before the class starts, by fax (229-5648, 24 hours a day), or 
by mail (postmarked a week before the class begins, to 66 West 
12th Street, New York, New York 10011). M.C., V. 

□ New York University, School of Continuing Education, 
Shimkin Hall, 50 West 4th Street, New York, New York 10012; 
998-7 171. Register in person from September 1 1 through Sep- 
tember 24 (call for days and hours), by phone (998-7171; you 
need to know the number of the course) and by fax from August 
2 to September 17 (995-3060, 24 hours a day), or by mail (use 
the form at the back of the bulletin, postmarked no later than 
September 13). A.E., M.C., V. 

□ The 92nd Street Y, 1395 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
New York 10128. To register, call Y-Charge, 996-1 100. Regis- 
tration runs from now until the class fills. You can register in 
person, by phone, by fax (415-5788), or by mail; Y-Charge will 
tell you how. A.E., M.C., V. 

□ Parsons School of Design, School of Continuing Educa- 
tion, 2 West 13th Street, New York, New York 10011, 229- 
8933. Register in person at the New School (see item above) 
August 23 to September 17. Mail-in registration (see New 
School item above) must be received by September 13. For a 
catalogue, call 229-8910. 

□ St. lohn’s University, School of Continuing Education, Ja- 
maica, New York 1 1439; 718-990-6101. Register till one week 
before the start of class. Register until one week before the class 
starts, in person in Bent Hall, Room 388, Monday through 
Thursday from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., Friday till 5 p.m., and Saturday 
till noon. (Within one week of the start of class, registration 
cannot be guaranteed, and a late fee will be charged.) By mail, 
use the registration form in the catalogue (must be postmarked 
no later than one week before classes begin). Send a separate 
check or money order for each person for each course, payable 
to St. John’s University. No credit cards. 

□ SoHo Training Center, 1 10 Greene Street, New York, New 
York 10012; 219-2018. Call to register. M.C., V. 

□ Whitney Museum of American Art, Education Department, 
945 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10021; 570-3652. 
Get tickets during museum hours till the day of the Fluxus lecture, 
or write for tickets. No credit cards. 
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early 1 700s — honey, vinegar, or molasses 
is mixed with powder pigments to create a 
transparent glaze.” Teles should know: 
He used to be a partner with Jay Johnson 
at the American Folk Heritage Gallery on 
Madison Avenue. There he began learning 
the painting and graining techniques that 
are used to touch up priceless antiques. 

“Originally, furni- 
ture was meant to be 
painted. In the 1700s 
and 1 800s, they would 
make the drawers or 
doors out of different 
kinds of wood,” he 
says, “and not good 
wood. As time went 
on, people got tired of 
the paint, so they 
stripped them. The 
pieces still look old be- 
cause they were 
stripped a long time 
ago, but you can tell 
they had been painted 
because the wood 
doesn’t match.” 

in class, he’ll show 
you how to use pig- 
ments to paint on faux 
wood stains, or be 
more creative and 
paint on some decora- 
tive folk-art landscape 
scenes. Don’t think 
you’re a good enough 
artist? Neither were 
the eighteenth-century 
furniture-makers — 
that’s why early American art is called 
primitive. 

“Graining” meets at 61 West 62nd 
Street on five Thursdays from 6 to 8 p.m., 
beginning September 23. Fee: $90. “Scene 
Painting on Panels or Boxes” meets on five 
Thursdays from 6 to 8 p.m., beginning 
November 4. Fee: $90. 

Character Traits 


gether, and you get autumn. Add a human 
heart, and it becomes melancholy — a 
heart in the fall. Add the sound tone, 
which goes up, and, Wang says, the feel- 
ing is as if you have to look to the sky to 
find solace: “It will pass, and you will 
survive.” 

While many may want to learn Chinese 
for business reasons, 
learning it will also con- 
vey something of what 
Chinese culture is 
about. In the Mandarin 
Chinese language, ev- 
erything must have a 
balance of yin and 
yang, female and male. 
There are no prefixes or 
suffixes, so everything 
is thought of in the 
present, and it’s all ren- 
dered in images and 
tones that convey both 
feeling and meaning. 
“If this language 
doesn’t have some psy- 
chological impact on 
the Chinese people,” 
Wang says, “I don’t 
know what does. 1 
think it has truly 
shaped the minds of my 
people.” 

Sign up for a lan- 
guage course at the 
China Institute and 
you can also take one- 
hour drill sessions on 
Thursdays, from 6 to 7 
P.M.; there’s also a conversation exchange 
program that pairs language students with 
students and scholars recently arrived 
from China. 

“Mandarin Chinese: Beginning I” 
meets on fourteen Mondays from 6 to 8 
P.M., starting September 20. Fee: $320. 

Painting Churches 



I I WAS AMAZED WHEN I HEARD BEN WANC’S 
description of Mandarin Chinese, the 
I official language of China. It was so 
J beautiful. “Every character is a word 
that means something by itself,” he says. 
But when the characters are combined, 
they take on nearly magical meanings. He 
uses the word waiting as an example. “It’s 
made up of three characters: bamboo, 
soil, and inch. It means to wait, but it’s 
based on the idea of waiting for bamboo. 
It involves patience to have it grow even 
an inch.” 

Although the language is rendered in 
symbols, it also gets the point across in 
sounds. “The sound for waiting is a very 
low pitch. Very soft, low, how it would 
feel to wait,” Wang says. “On the other 
hand, the sound tone for shy is high, be- 
cause the sky is high.” 

Put the characters for fire and grain to- 



' HEN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
professor James Beck visited 
the Uffizi Gallery in mid-July, 
he was taken aback by the ex- 
tent of the damage the terrorists’ bomb had 
inflicted. Sbc weeks after a bomb had ex- 
ploded, only a third of the gallery had re- 
opened. “It’s a scary feeling,” Beck says, 
“that art is so vulnerable.” 

Besides being a world expert on Italian 
Renaissance painting — ^he is the author of 
the HarperColIins text Italian Renaissance 
Painting sold at the Metropolitan Muse- 
um — he has dealt with issues concerning 
art restoration most of his professional life. 
And in the past decade, things have gotten 
hot. As founder and director of ArtWatch 
International, Beck led a crusade against 
modem restorative techniques, arguing that 
methods now being used are actually dam- 
aging great works of art. 

From 1980 to 1990, Beck aroused the 
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graphic computer workstations, with 
thousands of designers interacting on 
computer networks worldwide. 

But have no fear: Those thousands of 
people thought of everything. When they 
needed to know if a pilot could reach a 
control panel, they placed an electronic 
“person” inside an electronic “cockpit” 
and moved it about. The plane they’d 
designed was, in short, a giant simulation. 
Computer designing allowed Boeing to 
skip the normal mock-up stage and go di- 
rectly to building a test-model aircraft. 

It’s a brave new world out there, the ar- 
tificial world built by computer. And this 
fall, you can log on, too. At NYU’s Virtual 
College, you’ll learn how a global interac- 
tive computer system works and how to 
design and use one so it works for you and 
your company. Naturally, says teacher 
Richard Vigilante, there is no classroom, 
no class time, no need to travel, no need 
to schedule your time. Students may sign 
on anywhere in the world, any time they 
please. They may never meet each other, 
but they will work intensively at any hour 
of any day, learning to build systems to- 
gether over computer networks. 

For those in advertising, this sort of de- 
signing means storyboards can be created 
entirely on-line, by people in project 
groups on both coasts, and sent to a client 
electronically, visual aids and all. For ar- 
chitects, it means allowing a customer in, 
say, Los Angeles to walk through, and 
make changes in, an office building de- 
signed by a New York architect. 

Project groups can form in various con- 
stellations and work together wherever 
and whenever they wish. “We want to 
create a total electronic college where ev- 
erything is on-line — faculty meetings, dis- 
sertation reviews, classes, libraries,” says 
Vigilante. “If Boeing can develop the 
most sophisticated machinery on earth 
electronically, we can develop an elec- 
tronic college curriculum.” And you can 
develop a business or design system that 
best fits your needs. 

“The Virtual College” is a bit technical, 
but so is the future. And at the moment, 
this is the only course of its kind. To sign 
on, you needn’t even come in. Call up and 
you’ll get a package containing two sets of 
disks: Lotus Notes, groupware for com- 
puter networking, and a data disk with 
course readings, project descriptions, as- 
signments, command codes. You do need 
some basics: a 386 or a 486 IBM-compati- 
ble PC with Microsoft Windows 3.1; 2 
megabytes of RAM; 10 megabytes of 


ire of the Vatican Museum when he pub- 
licly criticized the Vatican for the way it 
was cleaning the Sistine Chapel ceiling. 
Now, in a book on art restoration due out 
this fall, he makes the case that tech- 
niques used to clean the work of Michel- 
angelo and others will have an impact far 
worse than even he had expected. “There 
was one ingredient in the formula that 
was so strong that it is probably working 
in the wall right now and damaging the 
color,” he says. “The bottom part is al- 
ready turning violet.” 

This fall. Beck teaches “Italian Renais- 
sance Painting” at Columbia and, in his 
vibrant manner, will no doubt make the 
works of masters like Fra Angelico, Ma- 
saccio, Piero della Francesca, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michelangelo, and Raphael 
come to life. “The Renaissance represents 
a series of humanistic values that have 
pretty much disappeared in the past 30 or 
40 years in art,” Beck says. “It’s about the 
role of man in society. People are studying 


the Renaissance to find more lasting val- 
ues. Renaissance artists were part of a 
larger culture, a general, increased aware- 
ness of mayhem in the world. It was a pe- 
riod of inner examination. And this was 
art based on the spiritual.” 

“Italian Renaissance Painting” meets at 
Columbia for fifteen Mondays and sixteen 
Wednesdays from 5:40 to 6:55 p.m., start- 
ing September 8. Fee: $1,602, plus a $17 
activities fee. 


The Way We Will Be 


Reality Check 

HEN BOEING SENDS ALOFT ITS 

new plane in 1995, the 777 
will be the first airliner in 
history to be conjured up 
out of thin air. Indeed, there was no air at 
all. Instead of the traditional drawing ta- 
bles and design rooms, Boeing used 3-D- 
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PARSONS 

It's been said that designers solve 
other people's problems while 
artists create their own. 

Whichever your passion, 
Parsons has classes to develop 
your abilities. 

From Fine Art to Graphics, 
Illustration to Photography, Fashion 
Design to Floral Design to Interior 
Design - over 600 courses in all. 

Work towards a Certificate and 
develop your professional skills, 
earn an Associate in Applied 
Science Degree, or take one class 
at a time. For a Fall catalog, call: 

1-800-544-1979 ext 76. 






Village Campus 66 5lh Avenue Midlown Campus 560 7lh Avenue Parsons School ol Design is a division ol the New School lor Social Research 1QT 
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LEARN TO SPEAK 

SPANISH 

Experienced native teachers provide quality 
instruction at all levels; day, evening, Saturdays. 
Classes are small. Private courses for business 
and conversation are available. Senior 
discounts. Registration includes lectures, 
concerts and other cultural events. 

Ask for catalog. 

The Spanish Institute 

684 Park Ave (68th St.) NY 10021 
212-628-0420/0423 


Ttlcuic Sc6mI 

In the heart of midtown, the most 
convenient place for music 
lessons — private instruction in oil 
instruments, vocal workshops, 
chamber music ensembles. Jazz 
Jam, and much more music. 
Classes begin September 13. 
Registration September 7-10. Coll 
212-753-8811. 

244 East 52nd Street, NY, NY 10022 




LEE STRASBERG* 

THEATRE INSTITUTE 

The entire program at The Lee 
Strosberg Theatre Institute was created 
by Lee Strasberg. The 12-week Fall 
Program begins September 20th and is 
designed as an introduction to Mr. 
Strasberg's acting technique. Weekday 
and Saturday classes for adults, teens, 
and children. For information, call 
212-533-5500. 115 East 15th Street, 
New York, NY 10003. 


with 

native French 
professional teachers 
in a complete French environment 

French Institute 

Alliance Francaise 


Register Sept. 13, 14, IS 
for Fall classes 

Call now for catalog 


( 212 ) 355*6100 

22 E 60th St. (olf Madison) 



BGC 


THE BARD GRADUATE CENTER FOR 
STUDIES IN THE DECORATIVE ARTS 

A new international study and exhibition 
center for the decorative arts 

For information about the Master’s Degree 
Program and non-credit Continuing 
Education in the decorative arts, please call 
Admissions: The Bard Graduate Center for 
Studies in the Decorative Arts, 18 West 
86th Street. New York, NY 10024 
Tel: (2 1 2)72 1 -4245. Fax: (2 1 2)72 1 -7774. 


BREAK THE LANGUAGE BARRIER® 

RENNERT BILINGUAL has provided New 
Yorkers with high-quality foreign language and 
English instruction for 20 years. We offer group 
classes, with 5 students or less, as well as private 
tutorials. Ask about our VACATION 'N LEARN* 
study abroad programs worldwide. 


RENNERT 


G U A L 


MIDTOWN CLASSES 
DOWNTOWN CLASSES 
STUDY ABROAD 


212 - 819-1776 

212 - 962-1776 

212 - 768-2728 


Expand Your Awareness Through 

TOUCH . . . 

The Ohashiatsu Program was developed by 
OHASHI to promote vitality and relaxation, 
a serene lifestyle, and better health through 
touch, exercise, and meditation. 

For registration or information call: 
OHASHI INSTITUTE 
12 West 27th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
(212)684-4190 

^ OHASHIATSU ’ 

Touch for peace 


For more information 
about this exciting 
advertising opportunity, 
please coll Nicole Harris, 
advertising soles 
representative, 
at 2 12-880-0724. 
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available hard-disk space; a VGA moni- 
tor; and a 9600-baud Hayes or Hayes- 
compatible modem. 

If you don’t understand any of that, this 
isn’t the course for you. But if you do, the 
“Virtual College” teleprogram meets 
where you and your computer are, from 
October 1 1 to November 1 9. Register 
through a teleprogram brochure only. Call 
the Information Technologies Institute at 
NYU at 998-7190. Fee: $1,933. 


Queer Pride 


T: 


HINK ABOUT RECENT MOVIES AND 
you may see a new gay sensibil- 
ity beginning to shine through. 
Longtime Companion, Swoon, 
Edward II, and My Own Private Idaho, 
for instance. 

It’s this sensibility that John Sirabella 
will examine in his New School classes. 
“The New Queer Cinema,” a lecture 
course, considers the history of gay cine- 
ma and the emerging themes associated 
with avowedly “queer,” post-AiDS cul- 
ture. “Out, Loud, and Proud!” is a se- 
ries of screenings “that look at the histo- 
ry behind recent developments in film,” 
Sirabella says. 

“Films about gay issues have been 
around since way back when,” says Sira- 
bella, “but recently, their sensibility has 
been changing, with films made by openly 
gay directors about openly gay issues. 
With the rise of aids and the whole gay 
sensibility that focuses on aids, it’s be- 
come a political issue. There is another 
new gay sensibility that doesn’t cloak it, 
hide it, or apologize for being different. In 
the gay movement, queer has become a 
very political word. A gay is not hetero- 
sexual, whereas a queer is joyously homo- 
sexual. It’s related to the whole act up 
movement. And because of aids, it’s a 
more cohesive and political community. 
So the word queer is something people 
use with pride.” Sirabella, who works in 
New York for the National Film Board of 
Canada, says more recent films simply 
take gay life for granted. It’s normal, regu- 
lar, and everyday-okay. 

Using the new films as a starting point, 
Sirabella will examine gay culture. He ad- 
mits, sheepishly, that only one of these 
films is about lesbians — Forbidden Love: 
The Unashamed Stories of Lesbian Lives, 
which opens at the Film Forum this 
month. The others on his list include Poi- 
son, Paris Is Burning, My Own Private 
Idaho, The Hours and Times, Young Soul 
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Rebels, Edward II, Swoon, The Living 
End, and Together Alone. “This is a film 
class,” he says, “so we will mainly be 
looking at the films as films, aside from all 
the politics. Lesbian films are still mostly 
on video because they are less expensive 
to make. So this is all male-dominated 
again, reflecting the Hollywood patriar- 
chy. But I’m sitting back, waiting for 
those great lesbian filmmakers.” 

“The New Queer Cinema” meets at the 
New School for twelve Mondays from 
5:50 to 7:35 P.M., starting September 20. 
The fee also includes admission to the 8 
p.M. movie screenings that follow, begin- 
ning September 27, as part of “Out, Loud 
and Proud!” The fee for the course and 
the screenings is $200; for the screenings 
alone, it is $45. No tickets for Individual 
movies will be sold. 

Explosive Issue 


^ li t’s been fourteen years since kho- 

■ I meini came to power in the Iranian 

I revolution,” says Alon Ben-Meir, 
“and since then, we’ve gotten signals 
all over that they intend to transport this 
revolution outside of Iran, wherever the 
world’s 1 billion Muslims now live. In the 
West, we tried to believe they wouldn’t do 
this, that they would come to their senses. 
But this hasn’t been the case.” While 
many may disagree, Ben-Meir believes it’s 
time for tough retaliation. 

In “International Terrorism,” at the 
New School this fall, Ben-Meir — a distin- 
guished professor who was formerly a 
member of Israeli intelligence — will talk 
about Egyptian terrorism, placing the 
New York City bombings in a historical, 
international context. He says we may 
have created part of our problem our- 
selves by arming and training 10,000 to 
15,000 Middle Eastern Muslims to fight 
against the Soviets in Afghanistan. Many 
of them have since come here — with CIA 
help on immigration, he says — bringing 
their ideological fervor with them. And 
the kind of terrorism we’re seeing now, 
Ben-Meir argues, may be just the tip of 
the iceberg. 

“We are seeing the beginning of ter- 
rorist activities now that I think could 
spread throughout the United States,” 
he says. “We have a problem in our dem- 
ocratic system. We have a policy of not 
wanting to kill a fly with a tank, but we 
have come to a point where we need to 
send a clear message. We must use mas- 
sive responses to let them know that it 
won’t pay anymore to fool around with 
the United States. Quid pro quo doesn’t 
work with terrorists.” 

The United States has two pressing 
needs, Ben-Meir says — to bring about 
peace in the Middle East and to come to 
the realization that a policy of proportion- 
al response doesn’t work. “Syria does not 
respond proportionately,” he says. “What 
did Assad do when his Syrian government 


Eveiything you’ve always wanted to learn 
about everjdhing 

you’ve always wanted to learn about. 


F rom fire walking to faux 
finishing. Computer graphics 
to comedy writing. Starting a 
small business to getting big ideas 
noticed. Whatever you want to 
learn about, we want to teach. At 
The Learning Annex, you’ll have 
the opportunity to further your 
career or broaden your horizons. 
Plus, you’ll get the chance to meet 
some of the top names in their 
respective fields for the inside 
information and sometimes the 
inside gossip. 

Join the thousands of smart 
New Yorkers who have taken a 
different course in education. 



Featured this month: 

Diane Von Furstenberg: Fashion, Style, 
Creativity and The Secrets of Success. 

Naomi Wolf; How the New Female 
Power Will Change the 21st Century. 

Phil Hartman: Saturday Night Live Stax 
on Careers in Comedy. 

John Bradshaw: Self-help guru and 
best-selling author of Homecoming on 
Creating Love and Healing Yourself. 

Judith J^ison: Artistic Director of the 
Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater 

Sirio Maccioni; Owner of Le Cirque on 
How to Succeed in the Restaurant 
Business. 

Elisabetk Kubler-Ross: Best-selling 
author on How to Live Life More Fully 
Through an Understanding of Death. 
Keith Hernandez: Former Baseball 
Great on the Rise and Fall of the New 
York Mets. 

Ask for operator 32 for a special introduaory offer 
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Painting & Sculpture 
Life Drawing 
Collage 
Sketch Club 
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Take One. 


• Fiction Writing 

• Opera 

• Egyptian Civilization 

• Yoga 

• Portrait Painting 

• French 

• IBM and Mac Computer 

• Real Estate 

• Adopting a Child 

• Gourmet Cooking 

Just a sampling of over 300 courses to choose 
from. Small classes, day, evening & weekend 
at New York City’s best-kept secret. 


For a free 
brochure 
call 


MARYMOUNT 

MANHAHAN 

COLLEGE 

221 East 71st St. 


(212) 517-0564. N.Y., N.Y. 10021 
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Pursue 

Your 

Passion 

FOR 

Cooking ) 



La Technique 
Evenings - September 2 
(n iveelcs) 

Saturdays ■ June 26 
(22 weeks) 

Essentials ok Pastry 

Evenings - September 2 
(to weeks) 

“ Saturdays, July to 
(20 weeks) 

New Course Offering: 

Beyond Barbeque 
Call for details 

For more 

information, please 
call the French 
Culinary Institute, 

[212] 219 8890 


The French Culinary 
Institute, New York’s 
premier cooking school, 
invites you to explore your 
love of food. Our intensive 
courses in culinary arts will 
teach you to cook like a pro. 

For the serious amateur, 
we have extracted from 
our professional program 
a focused course called 
La Technique, designed to 
hone your culinary skills. 
Learn the fundamentals from 
knife skills to sauces, pates to 
soups, so you can create your 
own delicious dishes at home 
and delight your friends. 

If you’re crazy about desserts, 
Essentials of Pastry will 
teach you to bake like 
a master patissier, from 
creamy custards and flaky 
butter pastries topped with 
fresh fruit to ice creams, 
souffles and marzipan- 
decorated desserts. This 
is the ultimate course for 
dessert lovers. 

So leam the techniques 
and tricks from our expert 
chef-instructors. Both of 
these courses are completely 
hands-on, intended for adults 
who are serious about 
mastering the art of cooking, 
and who want to have fun 
doing it. Classes meet from 
5:30 to 10:30 on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings, 
or from 9:00 a.m. to 2:00 
on Saturdays. Courses are 
forming now for the near 
future. 



If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free, 
and in a state of civilization, 
it expects what never was 
and will never be. 

Thomas Jefferson 


Wagner College 
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Hair Replacement 

so natural, it becomes 
a part of you! 



We provide the most advanced hair 
replacement solutions. Compare us to the 
assembly line hair centers. At Anthony 
Hair Salon you get individual attention. 
Call today for a private consultation, 
free of charge and no obligation. 

Hair by Anthony 

212 •759*2340 445 Park Ave. at 57th St. 


family latv is tor everyone* 
no!' Just llie vindictive* 


was threatened by fundamentalists nearly 
two decades ago? He ordered an entire 
village wiped out — ^women, children, don- 
keys, chickens. Not one living thing was 
left. And no one since then has tried to 
meddle with his regime.” This response 
may be controversial, but the issues Ben- 
Meir raises are critical. 

“International Terrorism” meets for 
thirteen Mondays at the New School, be- 
ginning September 20, from 5:50 to 7:35 
p.M. Fee: $295. 

Legal Aid 


Y f OU PROBABLY KNOW BY NOW 

that Woody didn’t get custody. 
But you may have missed these 
_i scathing words from fudge El- 
liott Wilk: “Ms. Farrow is not faultless as a 
parent. . . . We do not, however, demand 
perfection as a qualification for parent- 
ing. . . . Ironically, Ms. Farrow’s principal 
shortcoming with respect to responsible 
parenting appears to have been her contin- 
ued relationship with Mr. Allen.” 

What’s the moral here? According to 
Marian Dobbs, who teaches “Family Law 
for Everyone” at Long Island University’s 
Brooklyn campus, if you go for custody, as 
Woody did, don’t do it in anger, and be 
sure you have a fighting chance to win. 
Otherwise, you needlessly put yourself, 
your mate, and your kids through pain. 

Dobbs, a matrimonial lawyer, says 
“Family Law” is a class for anyone, not 
merely lawyers, those thinking of getting 
divorced, or the vindictive. What she’ll 
cover — zeroing in on celebrity cases to 
add zest to the material — should be re- 
quired knowledge for everyone: property 
issues: what you should do if you’re being 
battered or unfairly accused of battering; 
how to decide whether to try your case, 
settle it, or go to mediation or arbitration; 
what to do about child support. 

“This is a big national issue,” Dobbs 
says, “because beginning in 1994, the fed- 
eral government will require automatic 
wage withholding of child-support awards 
from all paychecks. Now the withholding is 
automatic only in cases where the custodial 
parent receives public assistance. But start- 
ing in January, it will be everyone!” 

To leam more, either about Mia and 
Woody or, better yet, wbat’s legal and 
what’s not or what’s in your own best in- 
terests, try “Family Law for Everyone.” It 
meets at Long Island University’s Brook- 
lyn Campus on three Tuesdays from 6 to 8 
P.M., starting October 12. Fee; $100. 


Silence dftheBirls 



OYS HAVE RELATIONSHIP CRISES 
at age 4 or 5, but girls don’t have 
them till puberty. And while 
boys are supposed to come out 
of their relationship crises as outgoing 
types, just like Dad, girls must leam to si- 
lence their own voices and vision. 

In a nutshell, that’s what Harvard psy- 
chologist Carol Gilligan found after nearly 
a decade of ground-breaking research. 
And Gilligan has quietly redefined the 
psychology of women and girls with her 
books In a Different Voice and, most re- 
cently, Meeting at the Crossroads, written 
with Lyn Mikel Brown. In the latter, re- 
leased this past winter, she pinpointed 
how this silencing works, and how treach- 
erous the years from 9 to 1 5 are for girls. 

At puberty, Gilligan says, girls — wbo 
have previously been clearheaded and 
strong — begin to get wind that being fe- 
male in our culture often means keeping 
what you see and know to yourself and be- 
ing more supportive of males. In her 
words, girls learn to say, “1 don’t know” 
and to not see and not say what they in- 
stinctively know to be tme. 

“What’s really striking about this work,” 
she says, “is that people who have studied 
depression [in females] say it starts at ado- 
lescence. Before then, more boys are de- 
pressed than girls. Then it switches. What 
we are saying is that the time they have to 
give up their voice is the point at which 
women get depressed, feel crazy, and begin 
to suffer from eating disorders. What 
would it take for this not to happen? The 
world would have to change.” 

For the past three years, Gilligan and 
her fellow researchers at Harvard have 
been working with girls in a Boston-area 
school. Gilligan can now give some tips to 
parents and teachers trying to help girls 
successfully navigate their adolescent 
years. Yet the answers aren’t always what 
we’d like to hear, because the result of 
this sort of upbringing will often be what 
others may see as smart-ass, “uppity” 
daughters. But these smart-mouths tend 
to be psychologically healthier. 

Part of Gilligan’s project was taking 
girls to Boston-area museums and having 
them describe the images of women they 
saw in great works of art. Invariably, they 
used words like depressed, naked, sad. 
The clarity of their vision affected not 
only the girls themselves but the women 
working with them. “When girls point 
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things out,” Gilligan says, “it doesn’t 
mean you have to deny it, smooth it over, 
or be able to fix it. Just noting that they 
are absolutely right will help them 
preserve that voice and not drive it 
underground.” 

On September 28, Gilligan will speak as 
part of the 92nd Street Y’s “About Wom- 
en” series. Also in that series: on Septem- 
ber 22, “The Work-Family Dilemma,” 
with Ellen Levine, editor-in-chief of Red- 
book; Paula Zahn; Geraldine Ferraro; Blair 
Brown; and Barbara Reisman, of the Child 
Care Action Campaign; on October 20, 
“The Latest Information on Breast Can- 
cer,” with Drs. Susan Love, Larry Norton, 
and Dennis Slamon; on October 26, “Pre- 
tending and Truth-Telling in Women’s 
Lives,” with Harriet Goldhor Lemer, psy- 
chologist and author; on November 30, Su- 
san Griffin, author of A Chorus of Stones, 
speaking on “Gender, War, and the Surviv- 
al of the Planet”; and on December 21, Fe- 
lice N. Schwartz, former president of Cata- 
lyst (an organization that works with 
businesses to effect change for women), 
speaking on “The Conspiracy of Silence: 
Women’s Needs in the Workplace.” 

The “About Women” series meets for six 
evenings at the 92nd Street Y at 8:15 p.m. 
Fee: $75 for the series, $16 for a single 
event ($10 for the breast-cancer lecture). 

Paying Your Dues 


IND YOURSELF BROKE, WITH YOUR 
credit in disrepair? Don’t be em- 
barrassed. This may be just the 
course for you. And don’t worry. 
You won’t be taking it alone. Herman L. 
Freid, a CPA who once worked for the 
IRS, now teaches a financial-recovery 
course at St. John’s, appropriately called 
“Be Bom Again.” 

“Too many times, people get decimated 
by financial loss,” Freid says. “If you can’t 
think, you can’t get back on your feet. 
And then you’re besieged by creditors, so 
you panic. You have to work out a plan.” 
Here you’ll learn how to get back on your 
feet, repair your damaged credit, pay off 
your bills, and start over. 

Freid ’s advice is to get a friend or pro- 
fessional with business savoir faire to 
manage your creditors for you until you 
can stop your panic. “You can’t be pres- 
sured to pay off the creditors who are 
screaming loudest,” he says. “You need 
someone to tell them that if they give you 
a little time, you can function.” 

How? First, let them know that if you 
have nothing, they won’t get anything, so 
they’d be better off waiting. Then work 
out a payment schedule. “That relieves 
the pressure of phone calls every day, 
Freid says, “the lying and feeling bad.” 
This way, abusive credit agencies won’t 
chase you into bankruptcy. 

“Be Bom Again” meets at St. John’s on 
five Wednesdays from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m., 
starting October 6. Fee: $75. ™ 



A TRADITION OF EXCELLENCE 



sc:hool 0¥ 

INTERIOR 


DESIGN 


Since 1916 the New York School of 
Interior Design (N’YSID) has offered 
students and professionals the knowledge 
and skills they tieed for success iti the 
ititerior desigti profession. 

We offer a variety of courses to degree 
candidates, professionals, and those 
interested in extending their cultural 
awareness. 

■NYSID is a FIDER- accredited College. To 
request our course catalog, please call 
l-800-;i3-.\YSlD. Ask fore.xt. 1029. 

We also invite you to attend our free 
Career Setnitiar. Thiirsdav, September 2, 
.\oon-2ptn. or ()-8ptn. Call to reserve a 
place. 


170 East 70 Street will Register now for Fall 1993 classes 
soon be our new home beginning Tuesday, September 7th. 


Present address: 

135 East 56 Street, New York. NY 10022 
Telephone: 212 7.53-5365 





The Lia Schorr Institute 
of Cosmetic Skin Care 
TVaining, Inc. 



A School For The Beginner 
As Well As The Professional 


Registered and Licensed by the 
NY State Dept, of Education. 

•The Latest Techniques In Scientific Skin Care* 
•Facilities Include State-of-the-Art Equipment* 
•Small Personal Classes*Hands-0n Training* 
•Receive Professional Training From 
Lia Schorr, The Industry Leader* 

★ Your Rewarding Career In 
^.Idn Care Begins Here ★ 

Call For Our FREE Brochure 
( 800 ) 782-7212 
In New York- 
( 212 ) 486-9670 

686 Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 10022 



WHY 

HIDE? 

When 

you 

can 

overcome 


speaking 
in public 

If you avoid speaking in public because of 
rapid speech, rapid heartbeat, thought 
blocking or feelings of dread., Natalie H. 
Rogers, M.S.W., licensed State Certified 
Behavioral Psychotherapist, former 
actress, director and author of "Talk- 
Power, How To Speak Without Fear", can 
teach your brain to keep you calm and in 
control. After one intensive training week- 
end you will be able to stand up and 


your 

phobia 

about 



Natalie H. Rogers 

24 hour Toll free 
phone for Free 
Brochure 
1-800525-3718 
(212) 684-1711 
Fax:(212)213-9144 
• 

MasterCard 
Visa • Amex 


SPEAK WITHOUT FEAR! 

INTENSIVE WEEKEND SEMINARS 
Next Seminars: 


August 21-22 — Oct. 2-3 — Oct.30-31 

eminars held at Doral Court Hotel 39th II Lexington Ave. 

k-a ■■ an . 


rsi>A~r>NL-i 
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BEST 

BETS 


The best of all possible 
things to buy, see, and do in 
the best of all possible cities 


By Corky Pollan 


Ooz Life 
Is It Anyway? 

To be perfectly honest, we don’t 
know why the world needs a ten-min- 
ute timer. But we do know that these 
lazy days of summer definitely re- 
quire mindless activities. So ev- 
ery ten minutes we’ll Hip our Ooz 





Tube and stay happily occupied for 
hours. And with more than one, we’ll 
ever so blissfully while away the 
days ($13). 

reminiscence/?-# Fifth Avenue, near 
13th Street/243-2292 



Vest in Piece 

Pennants like these once festooned the walls of every souvenir shop from the 
Adirondacks to the Rockies. Now Jim Spinks has stitched them into amusing, 
one-of-a-kind vests. Though they’re a far cry from those designer creations re- 
cently seen on the runways of Paris, the terrific graphics evoke a time when 
travel — and life — moved at a more leisurely pace ($250). 

LITTLE rickie/49'/2 First Avenue, at 3rd Street/505-6467 


Now 

Steer This 

No matter that 
youngsters can’t 
drive this sporty 
convertible any- 
where — it will 
still provide 
hours of fun. The 
Cozy Car comes 
tucked inside 
a twelve-inch 
“dice” ottoman. 

A zip here and a 
tug there trans- 
forms it into a 

24-inch-long polyester-filled automobile with Velcro-backed tires, headlights, and 
steering wheel. It’s so comfy, little ones won’t mind just staying put (about $72). 
A bear’s PLACE/7S9 Lexington Avenue, near 61st Street/826-6465 
LITTLE extras/550 Amsterdam Avenue, near 86th Street/721-6161 
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The Petite Charms of the Bonrgeoisie 

The trouble with vintage charm bracelets is that you’re stuck 
with mementos of someone else’s life — her travels, pets, sports, 
and hobbies. But now, thanks to P.S. 1 Love You, that’s no 
longer the case. The store has a cache of sterling-silver charms 
produced in the forties and fifties by a company whose owners 
were known as the “Charm Kings of New York.” So if you’re a 


cat fancier, the folks at P.S. 1 Love You can put together a 
feline bracelet. Love New York? How about a bracelet dan- 
gling with city landmarks? Engaged? Commemorate the occa- 
sion with tokens of love and marriage. Or you can choose from 
a winning array to create your very own, highly personalized 
treasure. (Charms, $16 to $28 each; bracelets, $60 and $75.) 
I’.s. I LOVE YOU //242 Madison Avenue, near 89th/722-6272 



Haute Tamale 

Listen to the sounds of summer, the hums and buzzings every- 
where. Only those sounds are coming not from the garden but 
from the freezer where you’ve stored Zarela’s tamales, and the 
microwave, which cooks them in 45 seconds. Once they’re 
done, scoop out the steaming masa hidden inside the husks. 
Several tamale fillings are available to go: chicken with Oaxa- 


can mole, com with poblano chili and cheese, shredded beef 
($15.50 for twelve). Also try Zarela’s chipotle-pepper paste 
($6.95 for eight ounces). Add to your homemade mayonnaise 
and serve with barbecued salmon and cucumbers, just like they 
do at Zarela. Fire up the vinaigrette for composed-vegetable 
salads, or spread on meats during roasting. But go easy — this 
stuff is really hot. — Barbara Costikyan 

zarela /953 Second Avenue, near 50th Street/644-6740 


Photographs: top. lonathan Gross; bottom, Monica Stevenson. 
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Movies/David Denby 

HIGHBROW 

ENTERTAINMENT 


. .Coneheads is sweet-natured, the one true family movie of the 
year. Once it gets going, Amongst Friends has tension. . .” 



TV SKIT HUMOR IS THE GUERRILLA WARFARE 
of entertainment. What you get in a skit — 
an outrageous collision of attitudes, a sud- 
den flare-up of personality — produces a 
quick, rude projection of a comic idea. 
But when repeated and repeated, the idea 
turns into an assault. The Saturday Night 
Live people have given us great times on 
television, but in the past the movies 
made from skit materials developed there 
have been oppressive. After a decent be- 
ginning, The Blues Brothers became gross 
and desperate and finally degenerated into 
car-chase gags, and Wayne’s World was 
altogether hateful — unbearable as much 
for its cramped repetitiveness as for its 
“ironic” pretend slob humor, which 
turned out to be genuine slob humor. 

Well, so much for theory, because 
Coneheads, which shouldn’t work as a 
movie, works just fine. Lxirne Michaels 
produced it, and Dan Aykroyd and Tom 
Davis had a hand in writing it (along with 
Bonnie and Terry Turner), so the origins 
in mid-seventies SNL material have been 
preserved. Indeed, not much has been 
added. The idea, 1 suppose, has been 
merely padded out, but the result never- 
theless is a very pleasant, goofy movie, 
consistently funny, likable, and even 
good-hearted. I thought 1 had grown tired 
of them, but there they are again, Beldar 
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(Aykroyd) and Prymaat ()ane Curtin), 
pink, vaulted, humanoid creatures from 
the planet Remulak, forced to live on 
Earth after their spacecraft makes an 
emergency splashdown in the East River. 
The movie begins with the landing and 
presents a kind of struggling-immigrant 
story — an immigrant story set in a seem- 
ingly less truculent America than the pres- 
ent one. No radio- talk-show host jeers at 
them; no one even notices that they’re a 
bit odd. They fit right in with the Sikh taxi 
drivers (Beldar wears a turban on his cone 
when he drives). 

Superior beings from a totalitarian 
planet, they either stand too close to peo- 
ple or bustle about ceremoniously, like 
fussy courtiers in old movies, and they 
speak in their adenoidal monotones a 
weird kind of Remu-English, so bizarrely 
functional (“metallic-tender disks” for 
coins) that it’s almost poetry. 

The joke, of course, is that instead of 
conquering the Earth, they are conquered 
by it, and especially by American banality, 
which suits them just fine. Despite their 
advanced skills (fixing machine parts, eat- 
ing ten waffles at once), they become en- 
tirely middle-class. Happily, they burrow 
into a suburban tract house in Paramus, 
play golf at the local club, and conserva- 
tively raise their daughter, Connie (Mi- 


chelle Burke), a nice, pretty girl in Ameri- 
can-flag jeans who just wants to date and 
go to the mall. 

Like many American middle-class cou- 
ples, they fade into a kind of sodden con- 
tentment. Beldar wears plaid jackets and 
puts on weight, while Prymaat, who has a 
tendency to primness, like someone’s 
aunt, sticks to the shopping and cooking; 
her only worry is that Beldar might be los- 
ing interest in her cone. An overzealous 
INS agent (Michael McKean) wants to 
send them back whence they came, but 
everyone else accepts them. And why not? 
The Coneheads are very eager to make 
things go right. They are conformists in an 
age in which many people lack the eco- 
nomic security to conform. The closest 
thing to a satiric idea in the movie is the 
notion that most Americans wouldn’t rec- 
ognize outer-space creatures if the crea- 
tures dressed badly enough. 

The large-scale production allows the 
director, Steve Barron (Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles), to make fun of science-fic- 
tion conventions and to stage a few scenes 
on Remulak itself, which turns out to look 
like an immense grotto in a Hawaiian re- 
sort hotel. Yet the size of the production 
never overwhelms the affectionate comic 
tone. This is a domestic comedy; that’s its 
charm, and that’s also why the skit mate- 
rial still works — it hasn’t been blown up 
to fit someone’s notion of the big screen. 
In one of the loveliest sequences, we see 
some crudely shot home movies of the 
childhood of Connie Conehead, and the 
jokes just whiz by — for instance, a beach 
sand castle in the shape of a cone — with- 
out emphasis or explanation. Barron, who 
is British and has directed a great many 
music videos as well as Ninja Turtles, 
trusts the audience enough to keep the 
comedy genial and deadpan. 

The actors, many of them from past and 
current incarnations of SNL, slip easily 
into limited roles and don’t overplay the 
hand that’s been dealt them. Michael 
McKean, who should get better movie 
parts after this performance, manages to 
do a stock comic bit — a madly ambitious 
bureaucrat — with a nasty hysteria that is 
funnier for remaining three quarters hid- 
den. And diminutive David Spade, as his 
sycophantic assistant, lodges himself 
somewhere under McKean’s shoulder and 
sends up a nonstop stream of assurance 

Photograph by Murray Close/Paramouni Pictures, 
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and compliments. (We could all use a 
Spade to get us through the days.) As 
(Connie’s chubby paramour, Chris Farley 
is a mass of ordinary-guy aggressions cov- 
ering basic timidity. Farley is very funny 
relishing his good fortune in having a date 
with a pretty conehead girl. 

As the unliberated Prymaat, Jane Curtin 
does her masklike, Pat Nixon-at-a-bake 
sale thing, but Aykroyd has never been 
more expressive. Aykroyd’s performance 
has a rare quality in a big pop movie — at 
times, his eyes are bursting with anxiety. 
Partly because of his bulk, age seems to 
have hit him as a sadness. Coneheads is a 
rather mild and sweet-natured movie — 
the one true family movie of the year. 1 
hate to say this, but it probably won’t be a 
hit for precisely the reason — its gentle- 
ness — that I like it so much. 

HAVING SPENT AS A CHILD SEVERAL SUM- 

mers in Atlantic Beach, Long Guyland, 1 
was intrigued by the idea of a gangster 
film set in the Five Towns — a film about 
three upper-middle-class Jewish boys be- 
coming hoods. (Gutmenschen?) The trou- 
ble is that Rob Weiss, in his first film, 
Amongst Friends, exploits only about half 
the comic possibilities of his subject. 
Weiss’s three young men — Billy (Joseph 
Lindsey), the tough-talking poseur and be- 
trayer; Trevor (Patrick McGaw), the victim 
who wants only to escape; and Andy (Steve 
Parlavecchio), the narrator, a nice boy out 
of his depth — ^jump into crime without our 
understanding how they managed to escape 
the more common fate of college and law 
school. The boys’ parents are nowhere pre- 
sent, yet Andy has access to a luxurious 
house in Cedarhurst. The boys don’t talk 
like Jews, and if the point is (as it seems to 
be) that they are imitating Italian and black 
toughs, then Weiss doesn’t have much fun 
with that. Weiss heads straight for the 
rou^ Scorsese stuff— the rivalries, the be- 
trayals and violence. At times, the situa- 
tions are so standard-movieish that one 
seeks, without finding it, a Godardian iro- 
ny, the sense that the young men are con- 
sciously seeing themselves as characters in 
movies. 

Partly removed from the social context 
that would have made it special, the mov- 
ie seems like Weiss’s fantasy of himself 
and his buddies magically thrown into a 
Scorsese film. Not that Weiss lacks talent. 
The exposition is messy, but some of the 
action and the Cedarhurst-at-dusk moodi- 
ness are quite effective. Once it gets go- 
ing, Amongst Friends has a sincere kind of 
gangster-movie desperation and tension. 
Weiss needs to work with a writer, and 
also with a producer strong enough to 
point out the holes in his ideas. The movie 
does, however, have one touch of bizarre 
authenticity — an elderly bookie and hood 
(David Stepkin) who seems like any 
coarse and avuncular old guy but who 
turns out to mean what he says. ™ 




JENNIFER 


LEATHER 


The luxury of leather for less. 


Manhattan: 893 Broadway (bet. 19th & 20lh Sts.j (212) 674-1338 Carle Place: 160 Glen Cove Rd. (1 block north of Old Country Rd.) (516) 739-5351 
Yonkers: 2373 Central Park Avenue (downhill from Fieri Imports, opp. Seaman's) (91 4) 7790214 Open10-9pm Sat10-6pm S«m.12-Spin 


Sofas, Sectionals and, of course, Sofabeds. 


NATUZZI S488. 


. Vrtrk’s Most Farrious 
New Vork century! 


(212) 245-7850 



Fine Italian Cuisine 






A SO YEAR TRADITION 


50 


to 


46 E. 50th SL, N.V.C. (Belw. Park and Madison Avc.) 
(212)680-2760-61 • PRIVATE PARTY ROOMS 


THE ORIGINAL OF ROME 
S I N C E 1 9 1 4 

opportunity for you to try as many 
different award winning pastas, including 
our famous Fettuccine Alfredo for a 
fixed price of $11.00, with a fresh 
garden salad. 



MOIS[TES 


Home-Made Pastas 
and Regional Specialties 

Lurtch • Dinner • Cocktails 
AE & Visa - Closed Tuesday 

97 MacDougal St. Tel. 674-9456 

Bet. Bleecker & W. 3rd 



2-11 P.M. Monday through Friday 
New York’s Citicorp Center Plaza 
54th St. between Lex. .4ve. & 3rd Ave, 

( 212 ) 371-3367 


ROME • NEW YORK • EPCOT • MIAMI 
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Books/Rhoda Koenig 

DOERR 

PRIZE 


. .Consider This, Sehora is an exquisite, sly novel. The Invisible 
Worm is intense, disturbing, and a bit claustrophobic. . .” 


Consider This, Senora, by Harriet 
Doerr. Harcourt Brace; 24 1 pages; 
$21.95. 


THE TITLE SOUNDS LIKE AN ADMONITION 
from a corny old movie — a threat accom- 
panied by the narrow grin of a courtly 
bandit. But in Harriet Doerr’s exquisite, 
sly novel, the phrase is uttered by three 
sincere and helpful Mexicans to a gringa 
each is trying to save from the conse- 
quences of a hasty judgment. 

On the first and second occa- 
sions, they point out disadvan- 
tages they feel she has over- 
looked. The third time, though, 
unusually for Mexico, a man 
informs the lady that she must 
not despair, for there is a sim- 
ple local solution to her prob- 
lem. Such is Doerr’s skill that 
one almost believes him. 

In the early sixties, two 
Americans purchase and di- 
vide a plot of land in Amapo- 
las — one seeking a refuge, the 
other a profit. Susanna Ames 
averts her eyes from Bud Loo- 
mis’s references to “Poppy 
Heights,’’ as he has named the 
district, and from the houses 
he has built for a variety of ex- 
patriates. Happily, though — if 
somewhat improbably — the 
other displaced persons turn 
out to be congenial neighbors. 

Frances Bowles, a travel writer 
besotted with an excessively 
charming Mexican, brings her aged moth- 
er, Ursula, whose childhood was spent 
south of the border and who is instantly at 
home in a land of cottonwood, olives, and 
tuberoses. A flatbed truck struggling up 
the hill with a Steinway concert grand an- 
nounces the arrival of Otto van Schramm, 
an elderly pianist who has played with the 
best orchestras of Europe. “After meeting 
Herr Otto, Sue would invent a further 
past for him, one that included rocks 
thrown through windows, books onto 
bonfires, and required travel to unfamiliar 
places, Auschwitz, Buchenwald, or Bel- 
sen. And though, perhaps in Herr Otto’s 
case, none of her imaginings were entirely 
true, on the other hand perhaps none 
were entirely false.” 

Doerr’s adoption of the ambiguous 


tones of Mexico highlights the subtlety of 
her approach to cultural collisions. Latin 
fatalism is here in abundance, but instead 
of merely contrasting it with the splutter- 
ing indignation of thwarted foreigners, 
she lets us make the contrast in our own 
minds. “For weeks after the musician’s ar- 
rival everyone in Amapolas . . . could lis- 
ten, whenever they liked, not to scales, ar- 
peggios, and chords, but to the endless 
repetition of a single note.” What would 


drive New Yorkers to fury, however, 
arouses in Amapolas only curiosity and 
concern. A servant says, “My uncle, who 
understands such things, believes the mu- 
sician is suffering from a temporary mad- 
ness, a locura. My uncle says that he him- 
self, in this case, would close the piano 
and fast for a month.” The local grandee, 
Don Enrique, says, “It is the drop of wa- 
ter that wears away the stone. But who or 
what is this stone?” 

But acceptance of whatever God sends 
does not always draw the author’s implicit 
approval for its philosophical calm. When 
the forthright Bud Loomis finds out that a 
woman and her five children are starving, 
and her husband, laboring in California, 
has sent letters referring to nonexistent 
money enclosed, he will not be satisfied 


with the explanation “He has forgotten to 
send the check.” While his Mexican 
neighbors smile at his foolishness. Bud, 
with his ignorance of village life — in other 
words, lack of preconceptions — goes 
around demanding explanations from ev- 
eryone and actually manages to retrieve 
the money. As Sue watches a child cross 
the street, a motorcycle runs over a puppy 
the boy has been pulling behind him in a 
toy wagon. What shocks her — ^and us — 
more than the violence, which 
occurs, in mid-sentence, as 
suddenly as it would in life, is 
what the child does then. 
“Looking neither left nor right, 
he departed the scene without 
a sound or a backward glance 
or even a splinter of wood to 
remind him that he had owned 
the animal.” 

Doerr’s characters realize 
there is no way to diminish the 
vastness between such a per- 
ception of the universe and 
their own, but they keep trying, 
sometimes not altogether with- 
out reward, to close the breach 
between ages and sexes. Des- 
perate to win back her faithless 
lover, Frances entrusts her 
mother with a long message, in 
English, to hand to the tele- 
graph clerk in town. Told that 
he will accept only telegrams in 
Spanish, Ursula sets herself, 
reluctantly, to translating her 
daughter’s passionate, begging 
letter — trying, at the same time, to trans- 
late this strange, sloppy emotion into 
something she can understand. She thinks 
of her husband, who died seven years be- 
fore, and stops a moment to Remember 
the way he touched her and the way he 
looked. “What would I do to get him 
back? she silently inquired of the dis- 
patcher and, as clearly as she could, went 
on printing her daughter’s words in 
Spanish.” 

The Invisible Worm, by Jennifer John- 
ston. Carroll & Graf; 182 pages; $19.95. 


TIGHTLY WRITTEN, AN INTENSE AND Dis- 
turbing novel. The Invisible Worm never- 
theless provokes the uncomfortable ques- 
tion of whether a sin can, with familiarity. 
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lose its ability to terrify us and to win sym- 
pathy for its victims. Specifically, is it now 
trite to use child abuse as the mainspring 
of a plot? 

The living characters of Jennifer John- 
ston’s slender novel, set in Ireland, are 
only three: the nervous Laura; her hus- 
band, the bitter and sarcastic Maurice, 
who keeps telling Laura and her visitors 
that she is crazy; and Dominic, a de- 
frocked priest who befriends Laura, help- 
ing her clear a path to the deserted sum- 
merhouse — and, in so doing, uncovers the 
secret she has hidden for years. The dead, 
who permeate Laura’s life, are her beauti- 
ful, stern mother and her dashing, tough- 
talking father. Laura remembers her 
mother saying a politician looks like a 
crook and her father replying, “My dear 
woman, you’ve no idea what you’re talk- 
ing about. You expect people to have thin 
faces and ride horses . . . speak with mar- 
bles in their mouths ... let me tell you 
something about that lot . . . they’re 
crooks too, only they’re unsuccessful. 
They’ve lost. Your swanky lot. Lost. And 
about time too.” 

But Laura’s father’s sentiments are 
more noble than his actions. As the novel 
slips between past and present, he refuses 
his daughter’s frantic pleas to be sent to 
boarding school, he tells her boyfriend she 
would not make a good wife, he behaves 


oddly when they are alone in the car; at 
his funeral, she thinks, “The hole that 
they dig for you won’t be deep enough.” 

The Invisible Worm can be a bit claus- 
trophobic in its slightness; Dominic is a 
sexless bore, and Laura at times seems 
affected and domineering in her fragility 
(“the broken-bird bit,” as Stella Gib- 
bons called it in Cold Comfort Farm). 
But tbe novel’s gravest problem is that it 
relies so heavily for its sense of mystery 
and power on a father’s rape of his 
daughter. 

Sixty years ago, Scott Fitzgerald indi- 
cated the degree of disturbance in Nicole 
Diver’s personality by telling us she had 
slept with her father; twenty years ago, 
Roman Polanski was able to upset us in 
Chinatown by having Faye Dunaway con- 
fess she had done the same. But now our 
recent exposure to the sad prevalence of 
such behavior deprives the book of sus- 
pense and, indeed, throws onto the novel 
as a whole a taint of the commonplace 
that it must continually fight against. 
(That being said, the scene of the violation 
itself is terrifyingly ugly and convincing.) 
The secret horror Johnston chooses for 
her character doesn’t, in the end, sink The 
Invisible Worm, but it unfortunately pro- 
vides a demonstration of the obligation 
that fiction writers now have to be more 
inventively evil than reality. 


In brief: the conversion of father iames 
Grady takes place in Union Station in 
Washington, D.C., as Will Huston dons 
the borrowed robes that disguise him as a 
priest. The conversion of Annie Blake- 
more likewise takes place in secret, the 
new Catholic wanting to hide her religion 
from her family of Texas Baptists. These 
are only two correspondences linking Will 
and Annie in a helical plot that sends 
them circling each other in a frustrating 
series of near-misses in Susan Richards 
Shreve’s The Train Home (Doubleday; 
262 pages; $19). 

Annie is trying to live with a mad hus- 
band, who nearly strangles her in the 
night because she snores; Will, who has 
lived with murder in his heart for more 
than twenty years, may be facing it 
again. He has finally learned the where- 
abouts of the man who, back in Belfast, 
shot his brother. The clerical black col- 
lar will let him get close enough to the 
killer to do what he wants — but he does 
not yet know what that is. The grimness 
of the subject is set off by a lightness of 
tone that dangerously tilts toward and fi- 
nally collapses into whimsy; while it 
lasts, though, the spell Shreve casts is a 
delightful one, and, if the combination 
of light and dark ultimately doesn’t 
work, the mixture was an experiment 
worth making. ™ 
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Television/John Leonard 

HARILTN. 

WE hardIt knew ye 


. .There’s no excuse for Marilyn & Bobby. It can’t even make up 
its mind whether the Mafia or Peter Lawford murdered her. . .” 



OF THE MANY RIDICULOUS THINGS SAID 
about Marilyn & Bobby: Her Final Affair 
(Wednesday, August 4, and other dates; 9 
to 1 1 P.M.; USA) before the rest of us got 
to see it, the silliest was said by James Kel- 
ly, who plays Robert Kennedy in this ca- 
ble pulp fantasy. “There is a long-standing 
tradition in drama of taking what is 
known and speculating what is not 
known,” Kelly told critics on a Los Ange- 
les press junket. “1 see this film in the tra- 
dition of Shakespeare. Richard III is 
speculation.” 

Richard III, in fact, is lies. But they are 
Shakespeare’s lies. We allow a little lati- 
tude for talent, which is why we put up 
with Don DeLillo’s baroque embroidery 
in Libra, his novel of the JFK assassina- 
tion; and why we indulge the Norman 
Mailers and the Gloria Steinems when 
they meditate on Marilyn Monroe. There’s 
no such excuse for Gerard Macdonald, 
who wrote the paranoid screenplay for 
Marilyn & Bobby. Nor for Bradford May, 
who directs as if for the Playboy Channel. 
(“It’s amazing,” says Bobby/Kelly, “your 
skin sort of just glows.’’) These guys can’t 
even make up their minds whether the 
Mafia murdered Marilyn, or the FBI, or 
supernumerary Camelottentots, not to 


mention Jimmy Hoffa and/or Peter 
Lawford. 

1 am surprised that Barry Weitz and Jef- 
frey Auerbach, the executive producers of 
Marilyn & Bobby, didn’t hire Janet Mal- 
colm to “improve” on the “psychiatric 
tapes” of the late Dr. Ralph Greenson, to 
whom M.M. supposedly confided that 
with Jack and Bobby, she had at long last 
achieved orgasm. (Liz Smith disputes 
this. Still, if 1 were Joe DiMaggio or Ar- 
thur Miller, I’d sue somebody.) 

Kelly does the best he can with lines 
like “This is something entirely differ- 
ent. . . . She makes me feel like a damn 
kid again.” As Marilyn, Melody Anderson 
(Elvis, Beverly Hills Madam, Hitler’s 
Daughter, etc.) has the platinum fur, the 
Play-Doh pucker, and the traumatized 
echo-chamber breathiness, but she lacks 
the mystery — the enigmatic baby fat that 
may itself be retrospective, after so many 
glazes in the mythopoeic pages of the 
Mailers and the Steinems. 

One question you might ask yourself 
while watching this movie (if you must) 
is. Would you stick around for the second 
half-hour if it weren’t about pop icons, if 
it purported instead to be about, say, a 
corporate raider and a waitress? Of 


course not — ^you’d feel a want of character 
and language; you’d resent the comic- 
book-balloon emotions. Another ques- 
tion, then, is what a DeLillo might have 
made of the same pulp. Suppose that ev- 
erything we’ve heard about the musical 
beds of the swashbuckling Kennedys is 
true. Does it explain anything important 
about their administration — the CIA and 
Green Berets in Latin America and South- 
east Asia; napalm and awacs and gang- 
bang counterinsurgency scenarios; a 
James Bond presidency characterized by 
witty violence, insolent cool, dry martinis, 
brand-name snobbery, killer gadgets, con- 
tempt for women (and for other cultures); 
style without substance; history as wet 
dream . . . Camelot? 

And what, then, happened to Bobby af- 
ter the death of his brother? Something 
profound — as if, after the despair and 
scourging, a different chord possessed 
him, another kind of vibrant music, 
sounds he had never heard before, canta- 
tas and chorales of Selma and Saigon. 
Imagine, instead of Marilyn & Bobby, an 
art worthy of such metamorphosis. 

NOT ONLY HAS JOHN (Halloween) CARPEN- 
ter directed two of the three mini-horror 
segments of Body Bags (Sunday, August 
8, and other dates; 9 to 10:30 p.m.; Show- 
time), and press-ganged into guest service 
such bloody buddies as Wes Craven and 
Roger Corman. He has also shown off in 
front of his own camera, impersonating 
here a demented coroner, playing with his 
butcher-shop parts as if they were Perdue 
chickens or Balkan principalities. So full 
is he of self-indulgent drool that we turn 
with relief to the playlets by Billy Brown 
and Dan Angel, where we find a surplus 
of high-priced talent. 

While the last of these segments, Eye, is 
also the least — a transplant-from-hell sce- 
nario, with the predictable payoff — Mark 
Hamill is nevertheless engaging as a mi- 
nor-league baseball player who needs to 
see in order to hit. Twiggy makes an 
agreeable spouse, Roger Corman doesn’t 
embarrass himself, and golden oldie John 
Agar is just fine as the surgeon who 
doesn’t really care whose eye sits in which 
socket of whatever beholder. 

Slightly less predictable is The Gas Sta- 
tion, with Alex Datcher as a psych major 
moonlighting as the only clerk in an all- 
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night gas station. She is menaced by ev- 
erybody from Robert Carradine to Wes 
Craven to David Naughton, one of whom, 
with or without the air hose, is probably 
our old favorite, the Ritual Serial Killer. 

In Hair, the best of the three, an other- 
wise sane Stacy Keach so worries that his 
receding hairline will cost him the affec- 
tions of Sheena Easton that he resorts to the 
ministrations of David Warner and Debo- 
rah Harry, who are not at all what they 
seem in their TV commercial. Stacy is hilar- 
ious, and what happens to him, after he has 
rejected the “traditional Republican” look, 
opting instead for the “stallion,” will make 
him wish he’d been a bowling ball. 

I THINK it’s time BILL COSBY REEXAM- 
ined his relationship with his audience — 
he seems, as master of ceremonies at the 
Apollo Theatre Hall of Fame (Wednes- 
day, August 4; 9 to 1 1 p.m.; NBC), to be 
at once wincing and mugging, as if in the 
grip of some sly joke too private to let the 
rest of us peasants in on; maybe he’s al- 
ready bought the network and sold off its 
news division. But not even B.C.’s ada- 
mantine self-regard can interfere with our 
delight in the likes of Ray Charles, B .B. 
King, Smokey Robinson, Bryan Adams, 
Eric Clapton, and the Reverend A1 Green, 
for whom the Apollo is a kind of trampo- 
line. And if Thelma Carpenter is the glori- 
ous past, and lessica Wilson the radiant 
future, their “Ain’t Nobody’s Business” 
duet is as good as now can get. 

In brief: checking in for a six-week 
summer run is Big Wave Dave’s (Mon- 
days, starting August 9; 9:30 to 10 P.M.; 
CBS), a sitcom asking whether “lost 
boys” Adam Arkin, David Morse, and 
Patrick Breen, plus Arkin’s know-it-all- 
and-rub-it-in wife, )ane Kaczmarek, can 
find peace of mind and the perfect tan by 
quitting their frantic worlds of law, stock 
brokerage, and high-school teaching in 
slushy Chicago — for a surf shop and a 
palm tree in Jack Lord’s Hawaii. I doubt 
it. . . . Opening Shot (starting Thursday, 
August 5, 8 to 8:30 p.m., and every other 
Sunday thereafter, 5 to 5:30 p.m. ; Bravo) 
is a new children’s series co-produced by 
London Weekend Television. First up, 
perhaps inevitably, is Dinosaurs, a lively 
look at animation, from Gertie the Dino- 
saur (1909) to King Kong (1933) to 
When Dinosaurs Ruled the Earth ( 1 969) 
to Jurassic Park (1993); from primitive 
cartooning to clay models overlaid with 
latex sleeves to digital drawings on com- 
puter screens. More unusual, and more re- 
warding, is Tap, a profile of Savion Glov- 
er, as he dances his way from the Apollo 
to Sesame Street to felly’s Last jam, with 
time out for a teaching workshop. Open- 
ing Shot actually manages to talk to the 
Little People as if they were a bright and 
curious species, rather than adhesive-pad- 
ded geckos or predatory toadstools. ™ 
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Theater/ John Simon 

TRANSCENDENT TRAmATIOm 
DEAD EARNEST 


. .As the speech-crossed lovers in Brian Friel’s Translations, 
James Larkin and the lovely Zara Turner are heartrending. . .” 



LONDON 

LOVE SCENES IN THE THEATER ARE VERY, 
very difficult. You can strip naked, you 
can break wind, you can vomit — easy. 
You can also play a love scene in the mov- 
ies: A camera isn’t an audience. But to ex- 
pose what is most private before a house- 
ful of spectators and not become self- 
conscious, stilted, stiff is virtually 
impossible. In Shakespeare or Racine, 
where the poetry does the work for you, 
why not? But to act (or write) an ordinary 
prose love scene in which people must 
spill out their most intimate selves with- 
out making an audience giggle or squirm 
or yawn — this is my idea of hard. 

In Brian Friel’s magnificent Transla- 
tions (a revival of the 1980 play), there is 
a plain prose love scene wherein two 
young people express the deepest, purest, 
truest passion for each other without any 
props to make it easier. Unless you count 
the writing — simple, imaginative, and po- 
etic enough to send shudders up and 
down the stodgiest spine. The scene is 
sweetly funny, sweetly sad, and ineffably 
moving. 1 took the distinguished director 
Bruce Beresford to Translations, and he 
turned to me with “That may be the best 
love scene I’ve ever witnessed.’’ It is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest love scenes ever 
written, and, when acted and staged this 
well, unforgettable. 

The time is 1833, in one of those Irish 
hedge schools where country schoolmasters 
taught the local peasantry at the very least 
the three Rs, but often also Greek, Latin, 
and advanced mathematics. Before the new 
national schools took over in 1835, during 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centu- 
ries, simple folk in bams and hedges 
learned to read Homer and Virgil in the 
original, and translate them into their own 
savory and songful Irish tongue. In this 
sense, translation means a bridge to the 
past and its mythic and poetic glories. But 
in the 1830s the English army ordnance 
survey came to places like Friel’s imaginary 
Baile Beag in the very real County Donegal, 
and started turning all the Gaelic place 
names into English, or at least anglicized, 
ones, starting with Ballybeg. With the new 
place names came the conquerors’ lan- 
guage; not for nothing were these regi- 
ments called sappers, sapping the Irish past 
and present, and bringing in a second 
meaning of translation: propulsion into 


a precarious future. 

But translation takes 
on profounder meanings, 
too. In a sense, all lan- 
guage is translation, the 
struggle to express ideas 
and feelings so that they 
will convey our thoughts 
and emotions to others — 
and even, more clearly, 
to ourselves. Thus trans- 
lation is communication, 
a hard thing between one 
human being and anoth- 
er, and even more so be- 
tween conquerors and 
conquered, or lovers sep- 
arated by a language bar- 
rier. In that sense, trans- 
lation stands for all the 
efforts to use that exact- 
ing and rewarding, po- 
tentially sublime tool: 
language. The very thing 
that the English in 1833 
are taking away from the 
Irish, for it will require 
time to learn the new lan- 
guage, time such as the 
lovers of Translations, 
the English lieutenant 
George Yolland and the Donegal colleen 
Maire Chatach, for all their goodwill, do 
not have. 

Translations is both a celebration of 
language and a wistful admission that it 
must change. The English and angliciza- 
tion that the sappers are bringing, howev- 
er prosaic and commercial compared to 
the wild glamour of the Gaelic, is never- 
theless the practical, efficient language of 
the future, and must be embraced. The 
play, through its various characters, ad- 
dresses many aspects of the thorny Anglo- 
Irish relations, but makes its most poign- 
ant statement through the doomed lovers. 
George, a gentle, scholarly type, is, in 
Friel’s words, “a soldier by accident.” He 
falls in love with Donegal — its landscapes, 
language, and people — and, mostly, 
Maire. He wants to settle down there, and 
live in peace and affection, but he wears 
the hated red coat, and because he speaks 
no Irish, and most of the natives have no 
English, no translation exists to mediate 
between them. 

Well, there is one. The love Maire in- 


stinctively feels for him, and he for her. 
But that turns the more violent natives, 
notably the (unseen) Donnelly twins, 
against him: Isn’t he stealing one of their 
beauties? So they kill him — the very man 
who appreciated things Irish most. They 
ruin Maire’s life, and bring down horrible 
retaliation on themselves. But such is the 
blindness of nationalist “heroes”; such is 
the stupidity of war. Of course, there are 
more intelligent Irishmen: Hugh, the 
drunken but learned hedge-schoolmaster; 
Manus, his studious elder son and pathet- 
ic unpaid assistant; and Owen, his canny 
younger son, now working for Captain 
Yancey, the cartographer in charge of the 
sappers. Owen is helping George Yolland 
with the Name-Book, into which the new 
nomenclature they jointly arrive at is en- 
tered, although George, in love with the 
Irish place names, would prefer to leave 
them alone. Such is the irony of war. 

Ironically, too, Maire wanted Hugh to 
teach her English, practical woman that 
she is; instead, the impractical fantast 
taught her Latin. Such is the irony of 
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peace. Friel’s brilliant stroke is to have Eng- 
lish stand in for Irish as well, so that while 
the audience understands everything, half 
the onstage characters (with the above ex- 
ceptions) do not understand the other half. 
And this is what makes that nocturnal love 
scene between George and Maire so aching- 
ly beautiful. They, poor things, do not com- 
prehend each other, and Maire, hurt, is 
about to back off. Then George begins to 
recite the Irish place names as in an ecstatic 
liturgy, and Maire, antiphonally, responds. 
This improvised ritual brings the lovers to- 
gether: Love itself is a form of translation 
overleaping boundaries. The way these lov- 
ers find the way to each other is finally so 
beautiful that it hurts. The dramatic use to 
which Friel puts the word always is in itself 
a magisterial coup de theatre. 

The play was done here some years ago 
at the Manhattan Theatre Club, in a re- 
spectable production in which Daniel 
Gerroll shone; but what Sam Mendes has 
wrought (initially at the Donmar Ware- 
house) is incomparably finer. Mendes, a 
dazzling director, has, with lohan Engels’s 
plain but eloquent set and costumes and 
Paul Pyatt’s inspired lighting, staged a 
shattering Translations, aided by a terrific 
cast featuring only one name actor, Nor- 
man Rodway, who does a bang-up job as 
the selfish, shiftless, tragicomic Hugh. But 
all the others are equally fine, and as the 
speech-crossed lovers, the sweetly ebul- 
lient James Larkin (in the part originally 
created by Stephen Rea) and the lyrically 
lovely Zara Turner are heartrending. In 
the best of possible worlds, in which Brit- 
ish and American Equity were not at war 
with each other, this production would, at 
the end of its London run, transfer to 
Broadway intact. But unless you have a 
collection of hen’s teeth, don’t expect this 
to happen. 1 can only urge you to beg, bor- 
row, or steal your way to London and see 
the play there before you even catch the 
crown jewels. Translations is a brighter, 
more precious jewel. 

THE PRODUCTION THAT DEFINITELY WON’T 
come here is The Importance of Being 
Earnest, starring Maggie Smith as Lady 
Bracknell. Small loss. Miss Smith is now 
exaggerating that role as disgracefully as 
only she can, with Nicholas Hytner, the 
director, no longer around to slap her 
down. The other actors — some of them 
talented, some of them not — are too 
cowed or dispirited by Miss Smith (who 
despises them and makes no bones about 
it) to give good performances. Several of 
them, notably Susannah Marker, the 
Gwendolen, and Claire Skinner, the Ceci- 
ly, couldn’t if they wanted to. But others 
in the company, especially Alex Jennings, 
the Jack, probably could, but don’t. 

Hytner has set about deconstructing 
Wilde’s masterpiece, a poor idea to begin 
with. He got the gifted Bob Crowley to de- 
sign some fascinating sets — all on the di- 


agonal — that call the wrong kind of atten- 
tion to themselves, making the play even 
more unreal than Oscar wrote it. Crow- 
ley’s costumes are either outlandish or 
nondescript, and not even, like the sets, 
wrongheadedly stunning. And various 
good actors are miscast: Margaret Tyzack 
simply doesn’t have the farcicalness for 
Miss Prism; Richard E. Grant does not 
have the languorous suavity for Algernon. 
The two girls are hopeless — especially the 
homely Miss Marker — having no notion of 
high style; and Richard Pearson is an un- 
funny Reverend Chasuble. But it is Mag- 
gie Smith who is inexcusable. 

I realize, of course, that Edith Evans 
and Margaret Rutherford, within living 
memory, left their indelible imprints on 
Lady Bracknell, and that Miss Smith had 
to find some other way of doing the part, 
which, after those two, was no easy task. 
She plays it as if Lady Bracknell were re- 
tarded, with long, mugging pauses. When 
she says, “Hesitation of any kind is the 
sign of mental decay,” one couldn’t agree 
with her more. I am told that when the 
production was new. Miss Smith was still 
within the pale. Now, however, her tim- 
ings, inflections, and total demeanor are 
so over the top that one feels like dumping 
her into a pail of another kind. 

BACK IN NEW YORK: AFTER THE VIEW, THE 
haute cuisine, the exemplary service, and 
the stellar cocktail pianism of Roy Glover at 
Rainbow & Stars, the show. The Night 
They Invented Champagne: The Lemer & 
Loewe Revue, is no letdown. As smartly di- 
rected by Deborah R. Lapidus, the cast of 
four performs a shrewd mix of well- and 
little-known numbers, the former often in 
novel arrangements (by Lawrence Yur- 
man), putting a spin on old favorites, as 
when “I’ve Grown Accustomed to Her 
Face” changes pronouns and is sung by two 
women. The somewhat unwieldy space is 
compensated for with, for the first time, 
body mikes, which assures the lyrics even 
distribution. 

The cast sings consistently well. Mau- 
reen Brennan and Juliet Lambert possess 
full-range sopranos, with which Eddie 
Korbich’s tenor and Martin Vidnovic’s 
baritone blend companionably. Backed by 
the piano of Andrew Cooke and the cello 
of Eileen M. Folson, the singers can sing 
most of their solos on a stage uncluttered 
by colleagues on the sidelines, and the 
group numbers, too, are now better con- 
ceived. And it is interesting to hear some 
songs cut from Gigi and My Fair Lady, 
even if there was wisdom in cutting them. 

There is good work, too, from the cos- 
tume coordinator, Denis Paver, sparing us 
the sartorial oddities of some previous 
shows. And even if the singers do not ex- 
actly dazzle us with their looks, the pro- 
ducers, Steve Paul and Gregory Dawson, 
are giving us not only New York’s highest 
cabaret, but also its best. ™ 
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Fine Lebanese Cuisine 


1191 1st Avenue, NYC 
(64th & 65th Street) 

(212) 288-8791 -(212)288-8961 


“Elegant 
decor, 
terrific 
service & 
fabulous 
food..." 
Jay Walman 
WNCN 


zutto 


It's Japanese 



BAR • RESTAURANT 77 HUDSON ST. N.Y.C. TRIBECA. 
RESERVATIONS CALL 233-3287 


I FINEST SPANISH CUISINE 
I LUNCH«COCKTAILS*DINNER 
W lamed Paella a la Valenciana * 

CHARLES ST (W 4Sl )WA9-318! 




TASTE OF HONG KONG 

As reviewed by Gael Greene 
March 15. 1993; April 12, 1993 

845 Second Ave 687-7471 Discount Parking 


AQUAVIT 

Scandinavian 
Seafood and Game 

13 West 54th Street. Telephone 307-7311 


EL CHARRO ESPANOL 

"THE CLASSIC CUISINE OF SPAIN 
FOR OVER 60 YEARS" 

Complete Dinner $13.95 Sun 'Thurs 
Delicious Paella Valenciana 
Two Hours Free Parking 

4 CHARLES ST, IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 
242^9547 & 243-5413 




DAVID K’s 





/933 

An Adventure In Chinese Dining 
"The food at Shanghai 1933 is 
spectacular.."Goe/ Greene, N.YMag 4112193 
L Reservations; 486-1802 , 

V 209 E. 49 St. (2 & 3 Ave.) 2nd FL. y 
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Dance/Tobi Tobias 

CLOUT 
ON A LIMB 


. .Some called Nikolais ‘wizard.’ With Pilobolus — in a forthright 
mood, athletic, exuberant — ^what you see is about all you get. . .” 



WHEN Alwtn Nikolais died in may at the 
age of 82, the two-week summer season 
planned for the loyce — shared by Murray 
Louis, his partner in art and life^ecame 
both retrospective and memorial. The cred- 
it line running under the titles of his works 
in the program indicates the multifaceted 
nature of his gift: “Choreography, Costume 
Design, Lighting Design and Sound Scores 
by Alwin Nikolais.” Given the magical, ka- 
leidoscopic visual theater he produced, 
some preferred to call him simply “wiz- 
ard.” Admirers and intimates called him 
Nik, for he was a genial man who wore his 
talents and accomplishments lightly. 

Nik — 1 was his eager and grateful stu- 
dent as a teenager, so 1 get to call him 
that, too — fled from the emotive choreog- 
raphy epitomized by Martha Graham at 
her most Freudian. He liberated the hu- 
man anatomy not only from its customary 
emotional associations but from its func- 
tional ones as well: A leg was used as an 
arm; two people created an eight-limbed 
chimera; bowed, silhouetted shoulders 
became buttocks; heads were worn back- 
ward with the help of masks. Anticipating 
by several decades the early work of Pilo- 
bolus with these unsettling physical dislo- 
cations, Nik further transformed the body 
by cloaking it in fabric shaped with eerie, 
abstract armatures; by bathing it in fan- 
tastically patterned tinted light; and by ac- 
companying it with bleeps and gurgles 
from undersea or outer space. 

In the richest works, the results harbored 
a subtext of human histories, psychologies, 
dramas, even morals. More often, looking 
at Nik’s stage was simply like being mes- 
merized by a lush, sophisticated screen sav- 
er. The analogy is appropriate, for, begin- 
ning with his synthesizer scores, Nik 
availed himself voraciously of the twentieth 
century’s developing technologies. And at 
his best, he employed them with imagina- 
tion and wit. 

The 1968 Tent, one of the landmark 
works shown this season, is an apt illustra- 
tion of the universe according to Nikolais. 
The members of a nomadic tribe — preliter- 
ate, prehistorical, yet with organized means 
of subsistence and elaborate rituals — mi- 
grate into our view, carrying their fabulous 
prop. A gargantuan silky sheet punctuated 
with provocative openings, it will serve as 
their ground cloth; unfurled, as shelter; 
then finally as nemesis, engulfing them. 


If you analyze the dancing per se in the 
piece, there’s not much to say about or for 
it. When it isn’t pure pageant or tableau 
vivant, it’s a string of inconclusive though 
sensitively controlled moves — the bodily 
equivalent of the score. Discard structure 
and rhythm and you’re hard put to make 
anything that can rightly be certified as 
music or dance. All you’ve got is an amor- 
phous environment of sound or motion. 
Never mind. There’s the tent, which near- 
ly succeeds in making the whole picture 
coherent and meaningful. Rising, billow- 
ing, and falling on thin pulleys adorned 
with reflective metal bubbles, it becomes 
a gossamer screen for light, color, and flu- 
id abstract design. At one point it looks 
like a giant moth, at others a cobweb mis- 
ty with dew, the rippling surface of a 
pond, a grotto, a fiery cloud. As the danc- 
ers dissolve into it, you succumb to Nik’s 
assertion that the world is wider than the 
human dilemma. How 1 wish he could 
have made it look as deep! 

NAMED AFTER A FUNGUS THAT TURNS To- 
ward the sun, Pilobolus has become a per- 
manent fixture on New York’s summer 
dance calendar with its annual monthlong 
season at the Joyce. In its forthright mood, 
the group is athletic and exuberant, full of 
bright, coarse humor, as befits an outfit that 


began with a few collegiate male jocks. It’s 
occasionally outre, but never threateningly 
so. Phenomena like same-sex coupling, for 
instance, are illustrated so blandly, even the 
family-values crowd would find little to get 
het up about. The group uses nudity often, 
but more for its prettiness than for erotic 
impact, and its glosses on kinky mystery are 
just that — glosses. Max Ernst for the 
fainthearted. 

For all its frequent passes at profundity — 
works based on heavy-duty literary texts, 
ostensible explorations of the psyche — Pilo- 
bolus is light (perhaps “lite”) entertain- 
ment. It’s popular with many people who 
are not ardent dance fans, less admired by 
those (myself included) who care deeply 
about the primacy of step, rhythm, musical 
response, architectural structuring of space, 
and the kind of expression that lies beyond 
the reach of words. Some members of its 
audience return to the company again and 
again without exhausting its resources; you 
overhear their enthusiastic chatter in the 
lobby. Other lay people feel like my novelist 
friend who declined to attend, saying, “I’ve 
seen them once, and I get it. I liked it, but 
it’s not something 1 want to do a lot.” 

A piece / liked more than most of the 
work 1 saw in the current season is The 
Particle Zoo, created in 1990 by Robby 
Barnett, Michael Tracy, and Jonathan 
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Wolken, with the aid of its four original 
performers. (Pilobolus is big on collabora- 
tion — among choreographers and be- 
tween choreographers and dancers. Re- 
member, it was born in the early 
seventies, an age of communes.) The Par- 
ticle Zoo is a vigorous piece about jovial, 
macho bonding, with a secondary, senti- 
mental, theme of support and trust. The 
upbeat material has a strong base in gym- 
nastics; one section, dazzling and funny, 
is about belly flops that hurtle fearlessly 
through space to solidly cushioned land- 
ings. The more soulful parts — walking on 
air with a little help from your friends; un- 
dermining a pal’s verticality only to catch 
him as he falls — draw from contact im- 
provisation. They suggest that one’s 
means of support — physical and psy- 
chic — are highly precarious. Even here, 
though, Pilobolus typically refuses to 
sound the depth of the emotional implica- 
tions in its material, so the work loses its 
potential resonance. What you see is just 
about all you get. 

Two new pieces were particularly dis- 
appointing. Rejoyce: A Pilobolus Finne- 
gans Wake (by Barnett, Tracy, and Wol- 
ken again, abetted by six performers) has 
the audacity to tackle James Joyce’s ambi- 
tious, often-unfathomable work — this in a 
season that saw Christian Holder, over at 
ABT, foolishly trying to make dance sense 
out of the convoluted Liaisons Dange- 
reuses. The Pilobolus committee gives us 
a fey 45 minutes that depend far too 
heavily on people “flying” with ropes, and 
on white balloons (sizes tiny to immense) 
that conjure up the fragility of soap bub- 
bles and wishing on the moon. A burly fel- 
low who drops in seemingly from another 
planet makes love to a rather dear crone; 
two lads vie for the affections of a lass, at 
least two in this ill-assorted trio appearing 
mentally deficient. There’s a good deal of 
mawkishness in the piece — some of it ad- 
mittedly moving for a moment or two — 
and nothing much you could call dancing. 

The gimmickry of Rejoyce — a Pilobolus 
characteristic — recurs in A Portrait, a solo 
created and danced by Alison Chase, the 
woman who taught the founders of the 
company and then joined them as a per- 
former. Chase is middle-aged now, with a 
lovely, ripe body and a face right out of 
the Victorian era, which so fascinates the 
troupe. Her piece, set in a nostalgic past, 
traces a woman’s interior life; an unde- 
fined crisis resolves itself in an equally 
vague but ecstatic epiphany. Chase is 
partnered in her endless excursion by full- 
stage projections, a suspension device that 
allows her to swoop and float in her 
sumptuously skirted peach satin gown, 
and a swing. It’s on the swing, in the first 
few minutes of the work, that she shows a 
rigorous sculptural intelligence, revealing 
the meditative grace of her body from var- 
ious angles. The balance of the dance is 
unfocused and self-indulgent. ■■ 
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Call MovieFone (777-FILM). It’s the easiest and festest way to 
catch the season’s blockbusters. 

Just select the movie you want to see and enter your 5-digit zip 
code. You’ll get movie showtimes in less titan a minute. And you can 
even buy tickets with the American Express* Card (or other major card). 

That way when you get to the theatre, your tickets will 
be waiting for you. ir’lv'n 

f0. 



MovieFone". For Tickets & Showtimes In NoTimeT 

ICT97"* 


Midtown’s New Spot 
For Lunch. 

Fine food, graciously served 
in an informal, relaxed 
mid-town atmosphere... 

You’ll find it all at Fitzers 

,7ifzers 

RESTAURANT 

Major cards. Call for reservations. 
FITZPATRICK MANHATIAN HOTEL 

687 Lexington Ave. Between 56 & 57 St. 
Tel: 355-0100 fWW 




PASTA LWERS. 

Convenient 

CASUAL ITALIAN RESTAURANTS LoCRtionS 

• Specializing in Veal, Chicken, 

Seafood and Pasta Dishes 

• We Proudly Serve Perfect Pasta 

Picture Perfect 
• Open 7 Days 


158 W. 58th St. — 582-1355 

I ihe Eisfx H< 

(Brt. 6th (sf 7th Aif.) 


Bet. 6th 7th Aw. • Across from the Essex House 

142 W. 49th St — 819-1155 


READER SERVICES 

Moving? 

Please give us four to six weeks' notice 
of a change of address. Please check the 
appropriate box. 

Even if you have notified the post ofTice 
about your change of address, please fill 
out and mail this form to us to ensure 
accurate deliveiy of your magazine. 

New Subscription or 
Renewal? 

Fifty issues of New York, only $39.90 
Please check the appropriate box. 

Uniisting Service? 

New York Magazine makes available to 
other quality publications and carefuUy 
screens companies the names of its 
subscribers, if, however, you do not 
wish to have your name made available, 
please check the appropriate box. 

O New subtcriptlocL 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

^ CITY STATE ZIP 

I Attach mailing label here and send to; 

New York Magazine 

L P.O. Box 54661 _ 

Boulde^olorado^22-4661^1 


O Renewal. 

□ Payment endoeed. 
O BlDmclalea 


□ Qianfe of addraa; 
piea»e note new addreat. 

□ Pleate do not make my 
name and addresa 
available toother 
pubHcatiom or 
companlca. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


APT. NO. 
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SALES & BARGAINS 

BY LEONORE FLEISCHER 


THEGIFTERS 


THIS PRETTY GROUP OF SHOPS HAS A SALE 
on its large selection of giftware. All one- 
of-a-kind antiques are 10 percent off; all 
new items and antique reproductions are 
20 percent off; and a selection of picture 
frames, bookends, decanters, candle- 
sticks, and more is 50 percent off. A few 
examples: columnar candlesticks, were 
$38, now $19; silver-plate egg cups, were 
$38, now $19; a set of 10 crystal shot 
glasses with sterling bases, was $ 1 95, now 
$97.50; tole umbrella stand, was $450, 
now $225; 24-in. stone dog, was $195, 
now $97.50; Western-style picture frame, 
was $15, now $7.50; plus antique prints; 
and much more. A.E., M.C., V., checks 
accepted; exchanges possible. Cabbages 
& Kings, Barbizon Hotel, 815 Lexington 
Ave., near 63rd St. (355-5515); Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; through 8/31. 

ART FOR 'EM 


IN AUGUST, THIS SOHO ART GALLERY IS SELL- 
ing works of art, including sculptures and 
oil paintings, by some of its contemporary 
artists at reductions of up to 70 percent. 
Pieces are unframed, but the gallery has 
reduced its prices on framing as well. A 
few examples: Yoli’s paintings are 30 per- 
cent off, such as a landscape, was $2,500, 
now $1,500 (price includes frame); Gil- 
berto Magpantay’s brushed-aluminum- 
and-copper wall sculpture, was $3,000, 
now $1,500; Lisandro Baylon’s 36-in.-by- 
40-in. impressionistic oil-on-canvas flow- 
er-stall scene, was $1,600, now $800; 
Robert Lui’s 30-in.-by-24-in. oil painting 
of lilies, was $850, now $510; Peter Ho’s 
terrace-scape, was $3,000, now $900; an 
abstract painting by Juan Sanchez, was 
$5,000, now $1,500. A.E., M.C., V. ac- 
cepted; checks as deposits only, merchan- 
dise held until they clear; all sales final. 
Gallery Revel, 96 Spring St., near Broad- 
way (925-0600); Mon.—Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m.. Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon— 
6 p.m.; through 8/31. 

WIDE WORLD OF SPORTSWEAR 


NEW YORK BODY SHOP IS OFFERING 20-50 
percent off everything in this storewide 
sale. Last season’s swimsuits are 50 per- 
cent off, including La Blanca’s Satin Doll, 
was $72, now $36; this season’s swim- 
wear, in sizes 6-12, by Anne Cole, Too 
Hot Brazil, and others, is 20 percent off. 

DO NOT PHONE: Send suggestions for 
"Sales & Bargains” to Leonore Fleischer, 
New York Magazine, 755 Second Ave., N. Y., 
N.Y. 10017-5998, six weeks before the sale. 
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Dance Basics leotards and leggings, were 
$32-$38, now $22-$25; Bonnie August 
bike tights were $24, now $14; Supplex 
bodywear by Dance France, Danskin, and 
Aerodynamics, now 25 percent off, in- 
cluding leggings, were $37, now $27.75; 
leotards, were $32, now $24. One Step 
Ahead cotton bra tops were $24, now 
$16.80; sportswear by San Francisco City 
Lights in new fall colors, now 20 percent 
off, including leggings, were $32-$38, 
now $25.60^30.40. Jogbra sport tops 
and bras now 20 percent off; T-shirts by 
Body Furniture, Hanky Panky, Only 
Hearts, Weaver’s, and Pink Tease are 20 
percent off. All Keds footwear is 20-50 
percent off, including leather oxfords, 
were $46, now $36.80; and much more. 
A.E., M.C., V., checks accepted; swim- 
wear and 50 percent-off sales final. New 
York Body Shop, 49 W. 57th St. (838- 
1008); Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-8 p.m.. Sat. 
10 a.m.-7 p.m.. Sun. 11 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
through 8/16. 

SHEET RRST, ASK QUESTIONS LATER 


BED AND BATH LINENS BY PRATESI ARE RE- 

duced in this August white sale, such as 
printed sheets in mint-green-on-white 
Trellis, or pink-and-green-on-white Car- 
nations, now 50 percent off, king set (in- 
cludes top and bottom sheets and 2 
shams), was $1,090, now $545; queen 
set, was $1,010, now $505; comforter or 
summer quilt in the same pattern, in 
queen/king size, was $850, now $425; 
sheets with white-on-white or blue-and- 
mocha geometric heart patterns, now 30 
percent off, was $1,090 for king set and 
$1,010 for queen, now $763 and $707, 
respectively; comforter or summer quilt 
in same pattern, in queen/king size, was 
$850, now $595; Pratesi’s signature 3- 
line embroidered sheets, in mocha-and- 
blue, was $1,260 for king set and $1,170 
for queen, now $882 and $819, respec- 
tively; comforter or summer quilt in same 
pattern, in queen/king, was $ 1 ,550, now 
$1,085; Camevale jacquard sheets in 
dusty pink or peach Cuori, was $ 1 ,630 for 
king set and $1,520 for queen, now 
$1,141 and $1,064, respectively; com- 
forter or summer quilt in same pattern, in 
queen/king size, was $1,400, now $980; 
Ecologico wildflower jacquard sheets in 
royal blue, was $1,630 for king set and 
$1,520 for queen, now $650 and $610, 
respectively. Baby-crib quilts in assorted 
patterns, were $290-$650, now 
$110-$240. Most in-stock printed bed 
linens, now 15 percent off; most jac- 
quards, now 20 percent off; and most em- 
broideries, now 10 percent off. Also, 20 


percent off most towels, pillows, duvets, 
and mattress pads. A.E., M.C., V., checks 
accepted; all sales final. Pratesi Linens, 
Inc., 829 Madison Ave., near 70th St. 
(288-2315); Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
through 8/21. 

COVER UP 


CUSTOM-DESIGNED HOME ACCESSORIES, RE- 
upholstery, and furnishing fabrics are re- 
duced on orders placed during August at 
both branches of Richard’s. Prices for 
wall coverings and upholstery are for la- 
bor only and do not include fabric, meas- 
uring, or installation. Balloon and Roman 
shades, were $16-$ 18 per square foot, 
now $10; reupholstery, slipcovers, drap- 
eries, and bedspreads, now 30 percent off. 
Also, a selection of upholstered head- 
boards, were $400-$600, now twin, full, 
queen, and king are all $295; a selection 
of furniture from North Carolina, now 40 
percent off manufacturer’s suggested list; 
furniture floor samples are up to 70 per- 
cent off. All in-stock cotton-print fabrics, 
were $18-$95 a yard, now $4.95-$9.95; 
all in-stock cotton damasks and stripes, 
were $25-$95 a yard, now $9.95-$38. 
M.C., V. accepted; checks as deposits on 
custom work only; all sales final. Rich- 
ard’s Interior Design, 1325 Madison Ave., 
near 93rd St. (831-9000); Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. till 7 p.m.; 83 Green- 
wich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. (203-622- 
4300); Tues.Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; 
through 9/4. 

THE SUMMER OF OUR DISCOUNT 


FOOTWEAR, SWEATERS, AND ROBES ARE RE- 
duced during this summer sale, including 
men’s and women’s espadrilles from 
France: in solid colors, were $20, now 
$18; with stripes, were $22, now $20; 
with mini-lifts, solid colors, and stripes 
for women, were $25, now $23. Cotton 
and wool men’s sweaters in S-XL sizes, 
including bulkies and hand-knits, such as 
100 percent wool or cotton cardigans 
from England, were $ 1 65 and $ 1 1 5, now 
$115 and $80.50, respectively. Men’s 
one-of-a-kind bathrobes and kimonos are 
20 percent off, including cotton, silk, vel- 
vet, and silk-brocade kimonos, 1 size fits 
all up to tall 48; all Japanese silk, brocade, 
and velvet robes, were $145-$900, now 
20 percent off; Chinese silk or velvet host 
jackets, were $175, now $135. A.E., 
M.C., V., checks accepted; all sales final. 
Delora Men’s Shop, 1108 Lexington Ave., 
near 77th St. (734-4544); Mon.-Fri. 
10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.. Sat. 10:30 a.m.—4 
p.m.; through 9/4. ■ 
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A Complete Entertainment Guide for Seven Days Beginning 


AUGUST 4 


MOVIES 


THEATER GUIDE 


COMPILED BY KATE O’HARA 


^G—Hold Me, Thrill Me, Kiss Me. #7— Boys’ Shorts: 
The New Queer Cinema. Opening 8/6: The Meteor 
Man. 
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In this listing of movie theaters in the greater New 
York area, the Manhattan theaters arc tisced 
geographically: those in the other boroughs, 
alphabetically; and those elsewhere, by county. The 
number preceding each theater is used for cross- 
indexing the capsule reviews that follow. 

Schedules are accurate at press time, but theater owners 
may make late program changes. Phone ahead and 
avoid disappointment and rage. 


MANHATTAN 


Below 14th Street 


1. FIUH FORUM— 209 W. Houston St. (727-81 10). #1— 
8/4-8/17: Forbidden Love (1992). #2— “Seventh An- 
nual Summer Fantasy Horror Science Fiction and 
Genre Festival.” 8/4-5; Dr. Goldjbot and the Girl Bombs 
(1966); Danger: Diabolik {t%7); / Vampiri (1957). 
“Preminger.” 8/6-10: The Man With the Golden Ann 
(1955). #3— Ltf ViedeBoheme. 

2. ESSEX— Grand St. at Essex St. (982-4455). Poetic 
Justice. 

3. ANGELIKA FILM CENTER— 18 W. Houston St. (995- 
20(X)). #1 — Amongst Friends. #2 — Much Ado About 
Nothing. ^3— Like Water for Chocolate. #4 — Orlando. 
#5 — Strictly Ballroom. #6 — Orlando. Opening 8/4: 
The Wedding Banquet. 

6. WAVERLY— Sixth Ave. at W. 3rd St. (929-8037). 
#1 — Coneheads. #2 — Poetic Justice. 

8. MQVIEUND8TH STREET-8th St. east of University 

PI. (477-6600). #1 — Sleepless in Seattle. 

9. THEATRE 80— St. Marks PI. bet. First and Second 
Aves. (254-7400). 8/3: The Manchurian Candidate 
(1962): Seconds (1966). 8/4: Days of Heaven (1978); An 
Oj^Ver and a Gentleman (1982). 8/5: Hush. ..Hush, 
Sweet Charlotte (1%5); l^atet>er Happetied to Baby 
Jane? (1%2). 8/6-7: Five Easy Pieces (1970); The King 
of Marvin Gardens (1972). 8/8: O Lucky Man! (1973). 
8/9; Face to Face (1976); Autumn Sonata (1978). 8/10; 
Victim (1%1); Peeping Tom (1960). 8/11: Play Misty for 
Me (1971); Thunderbolt and Light^t (1974). 

10. LOEWS VILLAGE THEATRE VII— Third Ave. at 11th 
St. (982-0400). #1 — In the Line of Fire. #2 — The Firm, 
i^y—ln the Line of Fire. #4 — Free Willy. #5 — Tom and 
Jerry: Die Movie; The Firm. #6 — What's Love Got to 
Do With It. #7 — So / Married an Axe Murderer. 

11. VILLAGE EAST— Second Ave. at 12th St. (529^ 
6799). #1 — Another Stakeout. #2 — Hocus Pocus. #3 — 
The Story of Qiu Ju. #4 — Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfo; Chain of Desire. #5— Um Coeur en Hiver. 


13. ART GREENWICH TWIN-Greenwich Ave. at 12th 

St. (929-3350). m-Jurassic Park. 02— Rising Sun. 

14. CINEMA VILLAGE 12th St.— 12th St. east of Fifth 

Ave. (924-3363). Tokyo Decadence, 

15. QUAD CINEMA— 13th St. west of Fifth Ave. (255- 
88 (X)). #1 — Til Love You Forever . . . Tonight. #2 — 
Road Scholar. Visions of Light. #4 — For a Lost 
Soldier. 


14th-41st Streets 


18. LOEWS 19TH STREH EAST— Broadway at 19th St. 

(26()-8fXX)). #1— TTif Firm. #2— PwdV Justice. #3— 
Another Stakeout. 0ASleepless in Seattle. #5— Cone- 
heads. #6 — The Firm. 

19. CHELSEA — ^23rd St. bet. Seventh and Eighth 
Aves. (691-4744). #1— free Willy. 02— What’s Love 
Got to Do With It. 03 — Se / Married an Axe Murderer. 
#4 — Rising Sun. #5 — Rising Sun. #6— /m the Line of 
Fire. 07 — In the Line of Fire. #8 — Robin Hood: Mat in 
Tights. 0^— Jurassic Park. Opening 8/6; The Meteor 
Man. 

20. 23RD STREET WEST TRIPLEX— 23rd St. bet. Eighth 
and Ninth Aves. (989-0060). #1 — White and 
the Seven Dtvarfs; Rookie of the Year. #2 — Tom and Jer- 
ry: The Movie; Cliflhanger. #3 — Hoais Pocus. 

21. 6RAMERCY — 23rd St. at Lexington Ave. (475- 
1660). 8/1-7: Apocalypse Now (1971); Hearts of Dark- 
ness (1991). 8/8-14: A Place in the Sun (1951); Cat on a 
Hot Tin i?oo/(1958). 

22. BAY CINEMA— Second Ave. at 31st St. (6794)160). 

In the Line of Fire. 

24. LOEWS 34TH STREET SHOWPLACE— 34th St. at Sec- 
ond Ave. (532-5544). #1 — Coneheads. #2 — Sleepless 
in Seattle. #3 — TTie Firm. 

25. 34TH STREET EAST— 34th St. at Second Ave. (683- 
0255). Robin Hood: Men in Tights. 

26. MURRAY HILL CINEMAS— 34th St. west of 3rd Ave. 

(689-6548). 0\~So I Married an Axe Murderer. #2— 
What’s Love Cot to Do With It. 03— Poetic Justice. #4 — 
Another Stakeout. Opening 8/6: The Meteor Man. 


42nd-60th Streets 


31. NATIONAL TWIN— Broadway bet. 43r<M4th Sts. 

(86941950). # I— Poetic Justice. *2— Robin Hood: Men 
in Tights. 

32. LOEWS ASTOR PLAZA-^th St. west of Broad- 
way. (869-8340). The Firm. 
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33. CRITERION CENTER— Broadway bet. 44tb-45th 

Sts. (354-0900). #1 — Rising Sun. #2 — Rising Sun. 
#3— Through 8/5: So / Married an Axe Murderer. 
Opening 8/6: The Meteor Man. #4 — Detmis the Men- 
ace. #5 — Clifflumger. #6 — Free Willy. #7 — Sleepless in 
Seattle. 

34. EMBASSY 1 — Broadway bet. 46th-47th Sts. (302- 
0494). Another Stakeout. 

36. EMBASSY 2— Seventh Ave. bet. 47th^th Sts. 
(730-7262). In the Line of Fire. EMBASSY 3— Cone- 
heads. EMBASSY 4^What's Love Got to Do With It. 

38. WORLDWIDE CINEMAS-^9th-50th Sts. bet. 8th 
and 9th Aves. (246-1583). #1 — Rookie of the Year. 
#2 — Benefit of the Doubt. #3 — Tom and Jerry: The 
Movie; Last Action Flero. #4 — Dave. #5— -Swom' White 
and the Seven Dwarfs. 0&—Indochine. 

40. GUILD BOTH STREET— 50th St. bet. Fifth and Sixth 
Aves. (757-2406). In the Line of Fire. 

41. ZIEGFELE^— 54th St. west of Sixth Ave. (765- 
7600). Jurassic Park. 

42. EASTSIDE PUYHOUSE— Third Ave. bet. 55th- 

56th Sts. (755-3020). Like Water for Chocolate. 

43. CARNEGIE HALL CINEMA— Seventh Ave. at 57th 

St. (265-2520). #1— L/fee Water for Chocolate. #2— 
Road Scholar. 

44. SUTTON— 57th St. east of Third Ave. (759-1411). 
#1 — Smou' White atid the Seven Duwfi. #2 — Hoats 
Focus. 

45. FESTIVAL THEATER— 57th St. west of Fifth Ave. 
(307-7856). Tom and Jerry: The Movie; Dave. 

46. STTH STREET PLAYHOUSE— 57th St. west of Sixth 
Ave. (581-7360). Coneheads. 

47. ANGELIKA 57—225 West 57th St. east of Broad- 
way (586-1900). Amongst Friertds. 

48. CROWN GOTHAM— Third Ave. bet. 57th-58th Sts. 
(759-2262). Robin Hood: Men in Tights. 

49. PLAZA— 58th St. east of Madison Ave. (355-3320). 
Rookie of the Year. 

50. LOEWS PARIS THEATER— 58th St. west of Fifth 

Ave. (980-5656). The M$4sic of Chance. 

51. 59tli STREET EAST — 59th St. west of Second Ave. 

(759-4630). Benefit of the Doubt; Tom and Jerry: The 
Movie. 

52. MANHAHAN TWIN— 59th St. bet. Second and 
Third Aves. (935-6420). #1 — Poetic Justice. #2 — Po- 
etic Justice. Opening 8/6: The Meteor Man. 

^3. BARONET— Third Ave. at 59th St. (355-1663). Ris- 
ing Sun. CORONET— Sun. 

54. CINEMA 3 — ^59th St. west of Fifth Ave. (752- 
5959). Strictly Ballroom. 

55. CINEMA I— Third Ave. at 60th St. (753-6022). An- 
other Stakeout. Opening 8/6: House of Angels. CINEMA 
U—WhaPs Love Got to Do With It. CINEMA THIRD 
AVE.— Mnwre II Society. 


61st Street and Above, East Side 


58. ART EAST CINEMA — First Ave. at 61st St. (644- 
1111). Dape. 

59. FIRST A 62ND ST. CINEMA— 62nd St. Bet. First and 
York Aves. (752-4600). m— Coneheads. #2— Much 
Ado About Nothing. #3— So / Married an Axe Murderer. 
#4 — Jurassic Park. #5 — Jurassic Park. #6 — So I Mar- 
ried an Axe Murderer. 

80. UA GEMINI TWIN— Second Ave. at 64th St. (832- 
1670). #1 — Through 8/5: Weekend at Bemie’s It. 
Opening 8/6: The Fugitive. #2 — Clifflianger. Opening 
8/6: That Night. 

61. BEEKMAN— Second Ave. at 66th St. (737-2622). 
Sleepless in Seattle. 

62. LOEWS NEW YORK TWIN— Second Ave. bet. 66th- 
67th Sts. (744-7339). #1— /n the Line oJFire. #2— In 
the Line of Fire', Free Willy. 

63. 68TH STREET PLAYHOUSE— Third Ave. at 68th St. 

(734-0302). Amongst Friends. 

64. LOEWS TOWER EAST— Third Ave. bet. 71st-72nd 
Sts. (879-1313). The Firm. 

65. UA EAST— First Ave. at 85th St. (249-5100). The 
Firm. 

66. 86TH STRECT EAST— 86th St. east of Third Ave. 

(249-1144). #1 — Another Stakeout. #2 — Floats Pocus. 
Opening 8/6: The Meteor Man. 


67. LOEWS ORPHEUM— Third Ave. at 86th St. (876- 
2400). 01— Free Willy. 02— Sleepless in Seattle. #3— 
Poetic Justice. #4 — So I Married an Axe Murderer. #5 — 
Coneheads. #6 — Poetic Justice; Tom and Jerry: The Mov- 
ie. 01 — Rising Sun. 

68. 86TH STREET— 86th St. west of Lex. Ave. (534- 
1880). #1 — Jurassic Park. 02 — In the Line of Fire. 


61st Street and Above, West Side 


79. LOEWS COLUMBUS CIRCLE— Broadway at 61st St. 

(247-5070). So I Married an Axe Murderer. 

80. CINEPLEX ODEON 62nd AND BR0ADWAY-62nd St. 

at Broadway (265-7466). In the Line of Fire. 

81. LINCOLN PLAZA CINEMAS— Broadway bet. 62nd- 
63rd Sts. (757-2280). #1— U« Coeur en Hiver. #2— 
Orlando. i^^—Jacquot. #4 — Much Ado About Nothing. 
#5 — Guelwaar. #6 — Orlando. Opening 8/4: The Wed- 
ding Banquet. 

83. REGENCY— Broadway bet. 67th-68th Sts. (724- 
3700). Rising Sun. 

85. LOEWS 84TH STREET SIX— Broadway at 84th St. 

(877-3600). #1— Firm. #2— Sleepless in Seattle. 
#3— What’s Love Got to Do With It. #4 — Coneheads. 
#5 — Poetic Justice. #6 — Free Willy. 

86. THALIA THEATER— 250 W. 95th St. west of Broad- 
way (316-4%2). 8/3-5: A Place in the Sun (1951); Wild 
River {\960). 8/6-8: Dark Victory (1939); Now Voyager 
(1942). 8/9-11: Swamp Water (1941); The Southerner 
(1945). 

87. METRO CINEMA — Broadway bet. 99th-100th Sts. 

(222-1200). ^\— Jurassic Park. #2 — Robin Hood: Men 
in Tights. 

89. OLYMPIA CINEMAS— Broadway bet. 106tb-107th 

Sts. (865-8128). #1 — Tom and Jerry: The Movie; Rook- 
ie of the Year. #2 — Another Stakeout. Opening 8/6: Me- 
teor Man. 

90. HARLEM VICTORIA V— 235 West 125th St. (222- 
8900). #1 — ^Temporarily closed for repairs. 

91. NOVA— Broadway bet. 147th-148th Sts. (862- 
5728). #1 — Rising Sun. #2 — Poetic Justice. 


MUSEUMS, 
SOCIETIES, ETC. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF THE MOVING IMAGE— 35th Ave. 

at 36th St., Astoria (718-784-0077). $5; senior citi- 
zens $4; students and children $2.50; members free. 
Tickets for screenings are an additional $2. “Dinosaur 
Matinee.” (Free with museum admission). 8/7: King 
Kong (1933); Vie Lost World Revisited (1%7). 8/6-9Z5: 
“Gossamer Garbage: A George Kuchar Film and Vid- 
eo Retrospective.” 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY— Central 

Park West at 79th St. (769-5650). $5; senior citizens 
$3.75; children $2.50. Naturemax Theater: Daily at 
10:30 a.m., 11:30 a.m., 12:30, 1:30. 2:30, 3:30. and 
4:30; Friday and Saturday at 6 and 7:30: Antarctica. A 
journey through the history and ecology of the 
Earth’s fifth largest continent. Shown with Tropical 
Rainforest. A look at the 400 million-year evolution of 
the rainforest, focusing on its animal and plant diver- 
sity and the recent eOforts to save this valuable rc^ 
source. Filmed in Australia, Malaysia, and Costa 
Rica. 

BRYANT PARK SUMMER FILM FESTVAL— Bryant Park, 
Bet. 40th and 42nd St. on Sixth Ave. (983-4142). 

Free. 8/9; King Kong (1933), dir. Merian C. Cooper. 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE— Amsterdam 
Ave. at 112th St. (316-7563). $5. “1993 Summer Si- 
lent Rim Festival.” 8/4: The Gaucho (1928). 

CINEMA ARTS CENTRE— 423 Park Ave., Huntington, 
N.Y. (516-423-3456). $6; members and students $4; 
senior citizens $4; under sixteen $2.50. 7/30-8/12: Se- 
fie (1992). 8/4-5: A Touch ofZeti (1976). 8/6-10: The 
Story ofQui Ju (1992). 

THE FILM SOCIETY OF LINCOLN CENTER— The Walter 
Reade Theater, 165 W. 65th St., plaza level (875- 

5600). 8/4, 6: Ld Tarea/Homeivork (1990), dir. Jaime 
Humberto Hcrmosillo. 8/4: El Bulto/Excess Baggage 
(1991), dir. Gabriel Retes. 8/5: “New Orleans jazz on 
Film.” 8/6: La Tarea Prohibida/Forbidden Homework 
(1992), dir. Hcrmosillo. 8/7; Viridiana (1%1), dir. Luis 
Bunucl; Modelo Antiguo/ Classic Model (1992), dir. Ra- 
ul Araiza. 8/7, 8, 9: Cronos/Chronos (1992), dir. Guil- 
lermo del Toro. 8/8: “Tribute to Cantiflas.” Ahi Esta 
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SONY PICTURES CLASSICS^ 

« t»3 SONY (>)CrunES ENTEHT AINMENT, INC 


STARTS FRIDAY, AUGUST 6th AT THE Ejgaaj 


WHERE TRADITION CONFRONTS THE UNINHIBITED 


“A SWEET, FUNNY, SEXY, SMART, SURPRISING 
PINBALL GAME OF A MOVIE-YOLPLL ADORE IT!” 

-Jo> Browne, WOR RADIO NETWORK 

“AN ABSOLUTE GEM! HELENA BERGSTROM IS 
ENCHANTING AS THE SEXY YOUNG WOMAN WHOSE OPEN 
EXUBERANCE CAUSES CHAOS AND CONFUSION.” 

-Susun Grander. CRN & AMERICAN MOVIE CLASSICS 

COLIN NUTLEY’S 

floisf or iNcris 


best 


OFFICIAL ENTRY 
BEST FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILM 
ACADEMY AWARD® 



MOVIES 
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El Detalle/There is the Detail (1940)» dir. Juan BustiUo. 
8/8, 9. 10: Kino (1992), dir. Fdipc Cazals. 8/9, 10: An- 
gel De Fuego/Angel of Fire (1992), dir. Dana Rotbcrg. 
“Movies for Kids.” Through 8/8: “Chilly Scenes of 
Summer.” 8/7-8/8: Never Cry Wolf {m3), dir. Car- 
roll Ballard. 

FRENCH INSTITUTE— Florence Gould Hall, 55 E. 59th 

St. (355-6160). “Cine-Club.” S6; students and mem- 
bers S4.50. 8/4: ...Hr Dieu Crea La Fetnme/And God 
Created Wotnati (1956), dir. Roger Vadim; Une Belle 
Fille Comtne Moi/Such A Gorgeous Kid Lihe Me (1972), 
dir. Francois Truffaut. 

JOSEPH PAPP PUBLIC THEATER-425 Lafayette St. 

(598-7171). $7. Call for showtimes. Through 8/12: 
“The Italian Summer Festival 1993: Thirty Days of 
Italian Cinema.” 8/3-5: Zuppa di Pesce/Fish Soup 
(1992), dir. Fiorella Infascelli; La Grande Boujj^ (1973), 
dir. Marco Ferreri. 8/6-8: Colpire al Cuore/Strike at the 
Heart (1982), dir. Gianni Amelio; The Seduetion of 
Mimi (1972), dir. Lina WcrtmuUcr. 8/10-12: Pkcoli 
Fuochi (1985), dir. Peter del Monte; La Terrazza 
(1980), dir. Ettore Scola. “Special Screenings.” 8/7: 
Diario di un Vizio (1992), dir. Marco Ferreri. Through 
8/12: Where Are We? Our Trip Through America (1992), 
dir. Rob Epstein and Jeffrey Friedman. 

LIBERTY SCIENCE CENTER— Liberty State Park, Jer- 
sey City, NJ. (201-200-10(X)). $7 adults; $6 students/- 
seniors; $5 children. Through 12/93: Flight of the 
Aquanaut, an underwater eco-advcnturc. Accompa- 
nied by a bird’s eye view of NY in the short. Welcome 
to the Max. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART— 11 W. 53rd St. (70b-9480). 
Free with museum admission. Ongoing scries: 
“Mexican Film and the Narrative Tradition.” 8/5: 
Morirenel Golfo/To Die in the Gulf (\9S9), dir. Alejan- 
dro Pelayo. 8/5: Mariana, Mariana (1987), dir. Alberto 
Isaac. “From the Archives: Latin American Films.” 
8/6, 8: Eles nao UUsam Black-Tie/They Don't Wear 
Black Tie (1981), dir. Leon Hirszman. 8/6, 8: Lucia 
(1%1), dir. Humberto Solas. 8/7, 9; Metnorias del Suh- 
desarrollo/Memories Underdevelopment (1968), dir. To- 
rn^ Gutierrez Alca. 8/9, 7: Bye Bye Brasil/Bye Bye 
Brazil (1979), dir. Carlos Diegues. 8/10: El Super 
(1979), dir. Leon Icha.so. 8/10: SimoK del Desierto/Si- 
mon of the Desert (1%5), dir. Luis Bunuei; Redes/The 
Wave (1936), dir. Paul Strand and Fred Zinnemann. 

THE MUSEUM OF TELEVISION AND RADIO (fomeriy the 
Matean of Broadcastiag) — 25 W. 52nd St. (621- 
6600). $5; students S4; under 13 and senior citizens $3. 
Through 10/3; “Star Trek: The Next Generation.” 
Episodes from the past six seasons of the acclaimed 
scries. 

QUEENS MUSEUM OF ART— N.Y.C. Bldg., Flushing 
Meadow-Corona Park, Queens (718-592-2405). 
Free with museum admission. Saturdays at 2. 7/17 — 
8/14: “Regarding Latin America Cinema.” 7/31: Sug- 
ar Cane Alley (Martiniquc/1983), dir. Euzhan Palcy. 
8/7: The Green Wall (Peru/1970), dir. Armando Ro- 
bles Godoy. 8/14: Memories of Underdevelopment 
(Cuba/1968), dir. Tomas Gutirrez Alea. 

SYMPHONY SPACE— Broadway at 95th St. (864-5400). 
7/28 — 8/22: “Symphony Space Summer Foreign 
Film Festival ’93. ” 8/5: Breathless (1959), Jean-Luc Go- 
dard; My Life to Live (1962), dir. Godard. 8/6: Smiles 
of a Summer Night (1955), dir. Ingmar Bergman; The 
Sevetuh Seal (1956), dir. Ingmar Bergman. 8/7: Black 
Lizard (1968), dir. Kinji Fukasaku; An Actor’s Revetige 
(1%3), dir. Kon Ichikawa. 8/8: Marius (1931), dir. Al- 
exander Korda; Fanny (1932), dir. Marc AUegret; Ce- 
5(jr(1936), dir. Marcel Pagnol. 

WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART— 945 Madison 
Ave. at 75th St. (570-0537/3600). Free with museum 
admission. Closed Monday and Tuesday. Through 
8/29; “The Subject of Rape." The works of Loma 
Simpson, Nancy Spero, Sue Williams, and David 
Wojnarowicz are used in an examination of rape in 
our society. 


B RONX 


ISO. ALLERTON— Allerton Ave. nr. Cruger Ave. 


(519-9367). #1— Free Willy. 02~Poetic Justice. #3— 
Rising Sun. 

152. BAY PLAZA— 2210 Bartow Ave. (320-3020). #1— 
Smm. #2 — Rookie of the Year. #3 — What’s Love 
Got to Do With It. #4 — The Firm. #5 — Cotieheads. 
#6 — So I Married an Axe Murderer. #7 — Free Willy; 
Jurassic Park. #8 — Poetic Justice. #9 — Another Stakeout. 

155 . INTERBORO— £. Tremont Ave. nr. Bruc3uier 
Blvd. (792-2KX)). #1 — ^Through 8/5: Free Willy. 
Beg. 8/6: The Fugitive. #2 — Coneheads. #3 — Poetic 
Justice. #4 — Robin Hood: Meti in Tights. 

156 . RIVERDALE— Riverdale Ave. at 259 St. (884- 
9514). m— Rising Sun. #2— The Firm. 

157 . LOEWS PARADISE— £. 188th St. at Grand Con- 
course (367-1288). #1 — Poetic Justice. ^2— Jurassic 
Park. 03— Coneheads. #4 — In the Line of Fire. 

158. CONCOURSE PLAZA— £. 161th St. nr. Grand 
Concourse (588-8800). #1 — Rising Sun. #2 — Tom 
and Jerry: The Movie. #3 — Coneheads. #4 — Poetic Jus- 
tice. #5 — Another Stakeout. #6 — Free Willy. #7 — 
What’s Love Got to Do With It. #8 — Menace II Society. 
09— Jurassic Park; Detmis the Metiace. #10 — In the Line 
of Fire; TTie Firm. 

160. WHITESTONE — ^Bruckner Blvd. at Hutchinson 
River Pkwy, (409-9037). #1 — Robin Hood: Men in 
Tights. 02 — Rising Sun. #3 — So I Married an Axe 
Murderer. 0A—Tom and Jerry: The Movie. 0S— Cone- 
heads. #6 — Poetic Justice. 01 — Another Stakeout. #8 — 
Hoats Poais. #9 — Free Willy. #10 — What’s Love Got to 
Do With It. 0\\— Jurassic Park. #12 — Menace II Soci- 
ety. #13 — In the Line of Fire; Rookie of the Year. #14 — 
The Firm; Snow White and the Seven Du>arjs. 

161 . DALE THEATER— 189 West 231st St. (884-5301). 
#I — Free Willy. 02 — In the Line of Fire. 


BROOKLYN 


AREA CODE 718 


200. ALPINE— Fifth Ave. at 69th St. (748-4200). #1— 
Jurassic Park. #2 — The Firm. 03 — Robin Hood: Men in 
Tights. #4 — Sleepless in Seattle. #5 — So I Married an 
Axe Murderer. #6 — Coneheads. 01 — Another Stakeout. 

203. BROOKLYN HEIGHTS— Henry St. at Orange St. 
(596-7070). #1 — Coneheads. #2 — Rising Sun. 

204. CANARSIE— Ave. L at E. 93rd St. (251-0700). 
#1 — Hocus Pocus. 02 — Coneheads. #3 — Rising Sun. 

206. COBBLE HILL— Court St. at Butler St. (596- 
9113). #1 — Sleepless in Seattle. 02 — Orlando. #3 — 
Another Stakeout. #4 — In the Line of Fire. #5 — Free 
Willy. 

208. COMMODORE— Broadway at Rodney St. (384- 
7259). #1 — In the Line of Fire. #2 — Poetic Justice. 

210. FORTWAY— Ft. Hamilton Pkwy. at 68th St. 
(238-42(K)). #1— Ri5iri^ Sun. #2— Poefic Justice. 03- 
In the Line of Fire. #4 — Hocus Pocus. #5 — Free Willy. 

211. KENMORE-Church Ave. nr. Flatbush Ave. 
(284-5700). 0\— Jurassic Park. 02— Rising Sun. #3— 
Hocus Poats. 04-— Poetic Justice. 

213. KINGS PLAZA— Flatbush Ave. at Ave. U (253- 
1111). #I — Poetic Justice. #2 — Rookie of the Year; 
Sleepless in Seattle. 03— Rising Sun. 04— What’s Love 
Got to Do With It; Dennis the Metiace. 

214. KINGSWAY — ^Kings Hwy. at Coney Island Ave. 
(M5-8588). #1— Free Willy. 02— In the Line of Fire. 
03— So I Married an Axe Murderer. #4 — The Finn. 
0S— Jurassic Park. 

215. LOEWS GEORGETOWN— Ralph Ave. at Ave. K 

(763-3000). #1— TTieFirm. 02— Another Stakeout. 

216. LOEWS ORIENTAL— 86th St. at 18th Ave. (236- 
5001). #1 — Jurassic Park. 02 — Hocus Poats. #3 — The 
Firm. 

217. MARBORO— Bay Pkwy. at 69th St. (232-4000). 
#1 — Rising Sun. #2 — Through 8/5: So I Married an 
Axe Murderer. Beg. 8/6: The Fugitive. 03— Rookie of 
the Year; Sleepless in Seattle. #4 — Free Willy. 


218. METROPOLITAN— 392 Fulton St. (858-8580). #1— 
Hocus Pocus. 02— Jurassic Park. #3 — Poetic Justice. 
#4 — Rising Sun. 

219. THE MOVIES AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY— Knapp St. off 

Belt Pkwy. (615-1700). #1 — Jurassic Park. #2 — Rob- 
in Hood: Meti in Tights. #3— Piim^ Smm. 04— In the 
Line of Fire. #5 — Coneheads. #6 — Free Willy. 01 — 
The Firm. #8 — Another Stakeout. 09 — Sleepless in 
Seattle. 

220. PLAZA TWIN — Flatbush Ave. nr. 8th Ave. (636- 
0170). #1— Poefie Justice. 02— The Firm. 

222. RIDGEWOOD — Myrtle Ave. at Putnam Ave. 

(821-5993). #1— Smm. 02— Free Willy. #3— 
Another Stakeout. #4 — Poetic Justice. #5 — Coneheads. 


QUEENS 


AREA CODE 718 


300. ASTORIA— UA ASTORIA— (545-9470). #1— 
Through 8/5: Poetic Justice. Beg. 8/6: The Fugitive. 
02 — So / Married an Axe Murderer. #3 — Free Willy. 
#4 — Rising Sun. #5 — The Firm. #6 — Through 8/5: 
Jurassic Park. Beg. 8/6; 77ie Meteor Man. 

301. BAYSIDE— LOEWS BAY TERRACE— (428-4040). 
#1 — Smom^ White and the Seven Dwarf; Much Ado 
About Nothing. #2 — Another Stakeout. 

302. BAYSIDE— THE MOVIES AT BAYSIDE— (225-7711). 
#1 — llteFinn. 02 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. #3-— 
So I Married an Axe Murderer. #4 — Jurassic Park. 

303. CORONA— PLAZA— (639-7722). 0\— Rising Sun. 
02 — Another Stakeout. 

304. DOUGLASTON—MOVIEWORLD— (423-7200). #1— 
Rising Sun. 02 — In the Line of Fire. 03— Jurassic Park. 
#4 — TTieFirm. #5 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. #6 — 
Coneheads. 01 — Sleepless in Se<i/f/e. 

305. ELMHURST— LOEWS ELMWOOD— (429^770). #1— 
In the Line of Fire. #2 — Tom and Jerry: The Movie; 
What’s Love Got to Do With It. 03— Hoats Pocus. #4— 
Coneheads. 

306. FLUSHING— MAIN STREET— (268-3636). #1— Free 
Willy. 02 — In the Line of Fire. 03 — Another Stakeout. 
04— Robin Hood: Men in Tights; Rising Sun. 

307. FLUSHING— UA QUARTCT— (359-6777). #1— Fi^ee 
Willy. 02 — Rising Smm. #3 — ^Through 8/5: Poetic Jus- 
tice. Beg. 8/6: The Meteor Man. 04— Coneheads. 

308. FLUSHING— UTOPIA— (454-2323). #1— TTie Firm. 
02 — In the Line of Fire. 

309. FOREST HILLS-CINEMART— (261-2244). #1— 
Coneheads. #2 — Hocus Poats. 

310. FOREST HILLS— CONTINENTAL— (544-1020). #1— 
Free Willy. #2 — Poetic Jitstice. #3 — Another Stakeout. 

311. FOREST HILLS— FOREST HILLS— (261-7866). #1— 
Sleepless in Seattle. #2 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. 

312. FOREST HILLS— LOEWS TRYLON— (459-8944). The 
Firm. 

313. FOREST HILLS— MIDWAY— (261-8572). #1— >r<i5- 
sic Park. 02 — Rising Sun. 03— So I Married an Axe 
Murderer. #4 — Through 8/5: Dennis the Menace; Rook- 
ie of the Year. Beg. 8/6: The Fugitive. 

314. FRESH MEADOWS— CINEMA S— (357-9100). #1— 
Hocus Pocus. #2 — Poetic Justice. 03— In the Line of Fire. 
04— So I Married an Axe Murderer: #5 — Tom and Jer- 
ry: The Movie; What’s Love Got to Do With It. 

315. FRESH MEADOWS— MEADOWS— (454-6800). #1— 
Rising Sun. 02— Coneheads. #3 — Robin Hood: Men in 
Tights. #4 — Rising Sun. #5 — Sleepless in Seattle. #6 — 
The Firm. 01—Jttrassic Park. 

316. JACKSON HEIGHTS— COLONY— (478-6777). #1— 
Rising Sun. 02 — The Firm. 

317. JACKSON HEIGHTS— JACKSON— (335-0242). #1— 
In the Line of Fire. 02 — Coneheads. #3 — Poetic Justice. 

318. OZONE PARK— CROSSBAY— (848-1738). #1— 
Through 8/5: Pi5iM^ Smm. Beg. 8/6: The Meteor Man. 
02 — Poetic Justice. 03— In the Line of Fire. 
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^ MOVIES 

319. OZONE PARK— CROSSBAY ll-(64t-5330). #t— 

Coneheads. #2 — Free Willy. #3 — The Firm. #4 — Rob- 
in Hood: Men in Tights. #5 — -Jurassic Park. #6 — Sleep- 
less in Seattle; Rookie of the Year. #7 — So I Married an 
Axe Murderer. 

321. nORAL PARN-NORTN SNORE TOWERS— (229- 
7702). #1 — In the Line of Fire. 

322. SUMMYSIOE-CEMTER— (784-3050). Hocus Fo- 

cus. #2 — Coneheads: Jurassic Park. 


STAI EN ISLAND 


AREA CODE 718 


400. ELTINOVILLE— AMBOY— (356-3800). *\— Cone- 
heads; Tom and Jerry: The Movie. #2 — Robin Hood: 
Men in Tights. 

401. MEW DORP— HYUN— (351-6601). Jurassic 
Park. #2 — S«ou< White and the Seven Dwarf; Free 
Willy. 

402. NEW DORP— NYUM PIAZA— (351-0805). #1— 
Rookie of the Year. #2 — The Firm. #3 — Through 8/5: 
In the Line of Fire. Beg. 8/6: The Fugitive. #4 — So / 
Married an Axe Murderer. #5 — Poetic Justice. 

406. TRAVIS— THE MOVIES AT STATEN ISUND-<983- 

9600). #1 — In the Line of Fire. #2 — Hocus Pocus. #3— 
The Firm. #4 — ^Through 8/5: Robin Hood: Men in 
Tights. Beg. 8/6: The Fugitive. #5 — -Jurassic Park. 
#6 — Rising Sun. #7 — Another Stakeout. #8 — Sleepless 
in Seattle. #9 — Coneheads. #10— Through 8/5: Free 
Willy. Beg. 8/6: The Meteor Man. 


LONC; ISLAND 


AREA CODE 516 


Nassau County 


500. BALDWIN—CRAND AVENUE— (223-2323). #\-Ris- 
ing Sun. #2 — So / Married an Axe Murderer. 

501. BELUNORE— MOVIES— (783-7200). The Firm. 

502. BETHPAGE-MID-ISUNO— (796-7500). Jurassic 
Park. 

503. EAST MEADOW— MEADOWBROOK— (731-2423). 
#1 — Rising Sun. #2 — In the Line of Fire. #3— Free 
Witty. #4 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. #5 — Through 
8/5: Rookie of the Year. Beg. 8/6: The Fugitive. #6 — 
Jurassic Park. 

504. niAHKUN SQUARE— FRANKUN— (775-3257). #1— 
Rising Sun. #2 — Another Stakeout. 03—Steeptess in Se~ 
attte. #4 — Jurassic Park. 

505. GARDEN CITY— ROOSEVELT HELD-(741^7). 

#1 — In the Line of Fire. #2 — Rising Sun. #3 — The 
Firm. #4 — WhaFs Love Got to Do With It; Rookie of the 
Year. #5 — Tom and Jerry: The Movie; Steeptess in Seat- 
tle. #6 — Coneheads. #7 — Free Witty, Jurassic 
Park. 

506. GLEN COVE— GLEN COVE— (671-6668). m— Robin 
Hood: Men in Tights. #2 — Poetic Justice. #3— Free Wil- 
ly. #4 — Hocus Pocus. #5 — 77ie Firm. ^6— Jurassic 
Park. 

507. GREAT NECK— SQUIRE— (466-2020). m~Robin 
Hood: Men in Tights. #2 — ^Through 8/5: Hocus Pocus. 
Beg. 8/6: The Fugitive. Jurassic Park; Free Willy. 

509. HICKSVILLE—HICKSVILLE— (931-6085). #1— 7?te 
Firm. #2 — Another Stakeout. 

510. UWRENCE—UWRENCE— (371-0203). m—WhaFs 
Love Cot to Do With It. #2 — Rising Sun. #3 — Poetic 
Justice. 

511. LEVITTOWN— LEVin0WN-(731-05I6). m— Den- 
nis the Menace; Aladdin; Much Ado About Nothing; 
Dave. 

512. LEVITTOWN— LOEWS NASSAU— (731-5400). #1— 
So / Married an Axe Murderer. #2 — Tom and Jerry: The 
Movie; Son-in-Law. ^Tr—Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarf; What’s Love Got to Do With It. #4 — Hocus Po- 
cus. #5^ — Sleepless in Seattle. #6 — Coneheads. #7 — An- 
other Stakeout. #8 — The Firm. #9 — The Firm. #10 — 
Poetic Justice. 

513. LONG BEACH— PARK AVENUE— (432-0576). #1— 
Jurassic Park. #2 — Free Willy. 

514. LYNBROOK—LYNBROOK— (593-1033). #1— 5/eep- 
tess in Seattle. #2 — Rising Sun. #3 — Robin Hood: Men 
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m Tij^hts. #4 — So I Married an Axe Murderer. #5— Ho- 
cus Focus. #6 — ^Through 8/5: Tom and Jerry: The Mov- 
ie; Rookie of the Year. Beg. 8/6: The Meteor Man. 

515. MALVERNE— TWIN—{599-6966). m—What^s Love 
Got to Do With It; Son-in-Law. #2 — Cliffhanger; Den- 
nis the Menace. 

516. MANHASSET—MANHASSn— (627-7887). #l—The 
Firm. #2 — Coneheads. #3 — Rising Sun. 

517. MASSAPEQUA— THE MOVIES AT SUNRISE MALL— 

(795-2244). #1— Through 8/5: Free Willy. Beg. 8/6: 
The Fugitive. #2 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. #3— /n 
the Line of Fire. #4 — Coneheads. #5 — The Firm. #6 — 
Jurassic Park. #7 — Another Stakeout. #8 — Sleepless in 
Seattle. #9 — Rookie of the Year. 

520. NEW HYDE PARK— HERRICKS-(747-0555). #1— 
Robin Hood: Men in Tights. #2 — In the Line of Fire. 

521. OCEANSIDE— OCEANSIDE— (536-7565). #1— 
What’s Love Got to Do With It; Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. #2 — Dennis the Menace; Dave. 

522. PORT WASHIN6T0N— MOVIES— (944-6200). #1— 
Poetic Justice. #2 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. #3— 
Hocus Pocus. #4 — Free Willy. #5 — Tom and Jerry: The 
Movie; What’s Love Got to Do With It. #6 — So I Mar- 
ried an Axe Murderer. #7 — Like Water for Chocolate. 

523. SOUNDVIEW CINEMAS— (944-3900). #1— /n the 

Line of Fire. ^2— Jurassic Park. Another Stakeout. 

#4 — Orlando. #5 — Smou^ IVhite and the Seven Dwarf; 
Much Ado About Nothing. #6 — Jurassic Park. 

524. ROCKVILLE CENTRE— FANTASY— (764-8000). #1— 
Jurassic Park. #2 — Free Willy. #3 — Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarf. #4 — In the Line of Fire. ^S— -Coneheads. 

525. ROCKVILLE CENTRE— ROCKVILLE CENTRE— (678- 
3121). #1 — Another Stakeout. #2 — 77ie Firm. 

526. RDSLYN—ROSIYN— (621-8488). #1— Tom and Jer- 
ry: The Movie; Sleepless in Seattle. #2 — Another 
Stakeout. 

527. SYOSSCT— SYOSSET TRIPLEX— (921-5810). #1— 
Ruing Sun. #2 — Sleepless in Seattle. #3 — Tlirough 
8/5: Jurassic Park. Beg. 8/6: In the Line of Fire. 


606. BROOKHAVEN— MULTIPLEX— (289-8900). #1— 
Robin Hood: Men in Tights. #2 — Rising Sun. #3— So I 
Married an Axe Murderer. #4 — Tom aftd Jerry: The 
Movie. #5 — Poetic Justice. #6 — Coneheads. #7 — An- 
other Stakeout. #8 — Free Willy. #9 — Hocus Pocus; 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarf. #10 — Sleepless in Se- 
attle; In the Line of Fire. Jurassic Park; Rookie of 

the Year. #12 — Much Ado About Nothing; The Firm. 

608. COMMACK— MULTIPLEX— (462-6953). m— Robin 
Hood: Men in Tights. #2 — Rising Sun. #3 — So / Mar- 
ried an Axe Murderer. #4 — Tom and Jerry: The Movie. 
#5 — Coneheads. #6 — Poetic Justice. #7 — Another 
Stakeout. #8 — Free Willy. #9 — Hocus Pocits. #10 — 
The Firm. #11 — What’s Love Got to Do With It. #12 — 
Jurassic Park; Rookie of the Year. #13— /n the Line of 
Fire; Snow White and the Seven Dwarf; Sleepless in 
Seattle. 

610. CORAM— THE MOVIES AT C0RAM-(736^200). 

#1 — Rising Sun. #2 — Free Willy. #3— i?o^ti>i Hood: 
Men in Tights. #4 — Through 8/5: Sleepless in Seattle. 
Beg. 8/6: The Meteor Man. #5 — Poetic Justice. #6 — 
HofM5 Poau. #7 — Coneheads. #8 — The Firm. #9 — 
Through 8/5: In the Line of Fire. Beg. 8/6: The Fugi- 
tive. ^\0— Jurassic Park. 

611. C0RAM— PINE— (698-6442). m— Another Stakeout. 
#2 — Coneheads. #3^Rising Sun. #4 — TTieFirm. 

612. EAST HAMPTON— CINEMAS— (324-0448). 0\— Ris- 
ing Sun. #2 — The Firm. #3 — Sleepless in Seattle. #4 — 
Free Willy. Jurassic Park. 

613. ELWOOD—ELWOOD— (499-7800). #1— /n the Line 
of Fire. #2 — Another Stakeout. 

615. VILLA6E CINEMA GREENPORT— 6REENP0RT— 

(477-8600). #1 — Rising Sun. #2 — The Firm. #3— /« 
the Line of Fire. #4 — Coneheads. 

616. HUNTINGTON-SHORE— (421-5200). #1— Tom and 

Jerry: The Movie; Sleepless in Seattle. #2 — The Firm. 
#3 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. #4 — Free Willy. 

617. HUNTINGTON STATION— WHITMAN— (423-1300). 
Jurassic Park. 


635. STONY BROOK— LOEWS— (751-2300). #1— 77»e 
Firm. #2 — Coneheads. #3 — Tom and Jerry: The Movie; 
Sleepless in Seattle. 

636. WEST ISLIP— TWIN-(669-2626). m— Hocus Pocus. 
#2 — Another Stakeout. 

638. WESTHAMPTON— HAMPTON ARTS— (288-2600). 
#1 — The Firm. #2 — In the Line of Fire. 

639. WESTHAMPTON— WESTHAMPTON— (288-1500). 
Through 8/5: Another Stakeout. Beg. 8/6: The Fugitive. 


NEW YORK STATE 


AREA CODE 914 


Westchester County 


700. BEDFORD VILUGE— BEDFORD PUVHOUSE— <234- 
7300). #1 — Sleepless in Seattle. 02— Jurassic Park. 

702. BRONXVILLE— BRONXVILLE— (%l-4030). #1— 
Rookie of the Year; Sleepless in Seattle. #2 — Robin Hood: 
Men in Tights. #3— /« ^lie Line of Fire. 

703. GREENBURGH— CINEMA 100— (946-4680). #1— >- 
rassic Park. #2 — Rising Sun. 

704. HARTSDALE— CINEMA 1 A 2— (761-6635). #1— 
The Firm. #2 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. 

705. HARTSDALE— CINEMA 3 A 4-(428-2204). #1— 
Sleepless in Seattle. #2 — In the Line of Fire. 

706. HAWTHORNE-^LL WESTCHESTER SAW MILL— 

(747-2333). #1 — Rising Sun. #2 — Coneheads. #3 — 
Poetic Justice. #4 — Another Stakeout. 05— Free Willy. 
#6 — The Firm. 01 — Hocus Pocus. 0S— Jurassic Park. 
#9 — Sleepless in Seattle. #10 — Tom and Jerry: The 
Movie; In the Line of Fire. 

707. URCHMONT—PUYHOUSE— (834-3001). Through 
8/5: Sleepless in Seattle. Beg. 8/6: The Fugitive. 

708. MAMARONECK— PLAYHOUSE— (698-2200). #1— 
Rising Sun. #2 — In the Line of Fire. #3 — Free Willy. 
#4 — Through 8/5: Rookie of the Year. Beg. 8/6: The 
Fugitive. 


528. SYOSSET— UA CINEMA 150— (364-0700). Through 
8/5: In the Line of Fire. Beg. 8/6: The Fugitive. 

529. HEMPSTEAD-VILLAGE CINEMA SEVEN— (481- 
5200). #1 — Rising Sun. 02 — Poetic Justice. #3 — In the 
Line o/Fi>e; Tom and Jerry: The Movie. #4 — Free Wil- 
ly; Coneheads. #5 — What’s Love Got to Do With It. 
#6 — Menace II Society. 

530. VALLEY STREAM— SUNRISE— (82S-5700). #1— Fu- 

ing Sun. #2 — So / Married an Axe Murderer. 0y— Con- 
eheads. #4 — Poetic Justice. #5 — Another Stakeout. #6 — 
Free Willy. 01 — Hocus Poem. #8 — What’s Love Got to 
Do With It. 09— Jurassic Park. #10 — In the Line of Fire. 
#11 — Menace II Society. #12 — Dennis the Menace. 
#13 — The Firm. 

532. WESTBURY— ORIVE-IN— (334-3400). #1 — 
Through 8/5: In the Line of Fire; Poetic Justice. Beg. 8/6: 
The Fugitive. #2 — Rising Sun. #3 — Through 8/5: 
Coneheads. Beg. 8/6: The Meteor Man. 

533. VALLEY STREAM— GREEN ACRES— (561-2100). 
#1 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. #2 — Tom and Jerry: 
The Movie. #3 — Sleepless in Seattle. #4 — Rookie of the 
Year; glty. #5 — Much Ado About Nothing; Snow H^ite 
and the Seven Dwarf. 

534. WESTBURY—WESTBURY— (333-1 911). #1— Un 
Coeur en Hiver. #2 — The Firm. 


Suffolk County 


600. BABYLON— BABYLON— <669-3399). Rising 

Sun. #2 — Sleepless in Seattle. #3 — Poetic Justice. 

601. BABYLON— SOUTH BAY— <587-7676). *1— Jurassic 
Park. #2 — Tom and Jerry: The Movie. #3 — Another 
Stakeout; Coneheads. Hocus Pocus; In the Line of 
Fire. 

603. BAY SHORE— LOEWS SOUTH SHORE MALL— (666- 
4000). m— The Firm. *2— Free Willy. 


618. ISLIP— ISLIP— (581-5200). #1— So / Married an 
Axe Murderer. #2— Jurassic Park. Coneheads. 

610. LAKE GROVE— AULL SMITH HAVEN— (724-9550). 
#1 — Another Stakeout. #2 — Rising Sun. #3 — Jurassic 
Park. #4 — In the Line of Fire. 

620. LINDENHURST— LINDENHURST— (957-5400). 

Aladdin. 

621. MATTITUCK—MATTITUCK— (298-4405). m—Free 
Willy. #2 — So I Married an Axe Murderer. #3 — Robin 
Hood: Men in Tights. #4 — Rising Sun. #S— Sleepless in 
Seattle. #6— Jurassic Park. #7 — Poetic Justice. #8 — 
Coneheads. 

623. NORTHPORT—NORTHPORT— (261-8600). Aladdin. 

625. PATCHOGUE— THE MOVIES AT PATCHOGUE— (363- 
2100). #1 — So / Married an Axe Murderer. #2 — 
Through 8/5: Another Stakeout. Beg. 8/6: The Meteor 
Man. #3 — Poetic Jmtice. #4 — ^Through 8/5: In the Line 
of Fire. Beg. 8/6: The Fugitive. 05— Sleepless in Seattle. 
#6 — Free Willy. 01 — The Firm. #8 — Robin Hood: 
Men in Tights. 09— Jurassic Park. #10 — Hocus Pocus. 
#11 — Coneheads. #12 — Rookie of the Year; Tom and 
Jerry: The Movie. 0\3— Rising Sun. 

627. PORT JEFFERSON— TWIN— (928-6555). 0\—In the 
Line of Fire. #2 — Free Willy. 

630. SAG HARBOR— SAG HARBOR— (725-0010). The Sto- 
ry of Qiu Ju; Olivier Olivier. 

632. SAYVILLE— SAYVILLE CINEMAS— (589-0040). #1— 
Free Willy. #2 — The Firm. 05— Jurassic Park. 

633. SMITKTOWN— $MITHT0WN-(265-1551). Aladdin. 

634. SOUTHAMPTON— SOUTHAMPTON— (283-1300). 
#1 — In the Line of Fire. #2 — Robin Hood: Men in 
Tights. 05— Jurassic Park; Coneheads. #4 — Poetic Jm- 
tice. #5 — ^Through 8/5: So I Married an Axe Murderer. 
Beg. 8/6: TTte Meteor Man. 


709. MOUNT KISCO— MOUNT KISCO-(666-6900). #1^ 

The Firm. #2 — In the Line of Fire. #3 — Free Willy. 
#4 — Rising Sun; Snow White and the Seven Dwarf. 
05— Another Stakeout. 

714. PEEKSKILL— BEACH— (737-6262). #1— So / Mar- 
ried an Axe Murderer. #2 — Hocus Pocus. 05— Robin 
Hood: Men in Tights. #4 — In the Line of Fire. 

715. PEEKSKILL— WESTCHESTER MALL— (528-8822). 
#I — Rising Sun. #2 — Coneheads. #3 — The Firm. 
04— Another Stakeout. 

716. PELHAM— PICTURE HOUSE— (738-3160). Jurassic 
Park. 

718. RYE— RYE RIDGE— (939-8177). 0\—Like Water for 
Chocolate; Snow White and the Seven Dwarf. #2— Jm- 
rassic Park. 

719. SCARSDALE— FINE ARTS— (723-6699). Much Ado 
About Nothing. 

722. YONKERS— CENTRAL PLAZA— (793-3232). #1— 

Rising Sun. #2 — Hocus Pocus. 05— Another Stakeout; 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarf. 04— What’s Love 
Got to Do With It. 

723. YONKERS— MOVIELANIM793-0002). 0\— Jurassic 
Park. 02 — The Firm. #3 — Coneheads. #4 — Poetic Jus- 
tice. #5— Free Willy; So I Married an Axe Murderer. 
#6 — Beg. 8/6: The Fugitive. 

724. YORKTOWN HEIGHTS— THE MOVIES AT JEFFERSON 
VALLEY— (245-0220). 01— Jurassic Park. 02— In the 
Line of Fire. 05— Sleepless in Seattle; Rookie of the Year. 
#4 — Through 8/5: Poetic Justice. Beg. 8/6: The Fugi- 
tive. #5 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. #6 — Free WiUy. 
01 — Through 8/5: So / Married an Axe Murderer. Beg. 
8/6: The Meteor Man. 


Rockland County 


753. NANUn— MOVIES— (6234)211). #\—Tom and Jer- 
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ry: The Mouie; Jurassic Park. #2 — Free Willy. #3— 
What's Love Got to Do With It. #4 — Another Stakeout. 
^5— Jurassic Park. 

755. NEW CITY— CINEMA 6— (634-5100). m— Sleepless 

in Seattle. #2 — In the Line of Fire. #3 — Hocus Pocus. 
#4 — 77ie Firm. Jurassic Park. #6 — Robin Hood: 

Men in Tights; Tom and Jerry: The Movie. 

756. NEW CITY— UA UNEMA 304— (634-8200). #1— 
Rising Sun. #2 — ^Through 8/5: Free Willy. Beg. 8 / 6 : 
The Fugitive. 

757. NYACK-CINEMA EAST— (358-6631). So I Married 
an Axe Murderer. 

759. PEARL RIVER— CENTRAL— (735-2530). #1— Cone- 
heads. #2 — Hocus Pocus. 

760. PEARL RIVER— PEARL RIVER— (735-6500). In the 
Line of Fire. 

761. SPRIN6 VALLEY— MARKET PUCE MALL— (426- 
1600). #1 — Rising Sun. #2 — Robin Hood: Men in 
Tights. #3 — In the Line of Fire. #4 — The Firm. #5 — 
Coneheads. # 6 — So / Married an Axe Murderer. #7 — 
Sleepless in Seattle. #8 — Hocus Pocus. #9 — Poetic Jus- 
tice. #10 — Rookie of the Year. #11 — ^Through 8/5: In 
the Line of Fire. Beg. 8 / 6 : The Meteor Man. 

762. SPRINO VAUEY— CINEMA 59-<425-1428). #1— 
Another Stakeout. #2 — Free W{lly. 

764. UFAYETTE— (357-6030). The Firm. 


CC^NNECTICUT 


AREA CODE 203 


Fairfield County 


800. BBOOKnElD— (775-0070). *1— Jurassic Park. #2— 
Another Stakeout. 

801. DANBURY— CROWN CINE— (743-2200). #1— Fi^in^ 
Smu. #2 — The Firm. #3 — Free Willy. 

802. DANBURY— CROWN aNEMA— (748-2923). #1— /n 
the Line of Fire. #2 — Rookie of the Year; Sleepless in 
Seattle. 

803. DANBURY-OROWN PAUCE— (748-74%). #1— 

Hood: Men in Tights. #2 — Hocus Pocus. #3 — 
Coneheads. 

804. FAIRFIELD— BETHEL aNEMA— (778-2100). #1— 
Vn Coeur en Hiver. #2 — Tom and Jerry: The Movie; 
Much Ado About Nothing. 

805. FAIRHELD-COMMUNITY— (255-6555). m—Free 
Willy. #2 — Another Stakeout. 

807. 8REENWICH-aNEMA-(869-6030). #1— Jurassic 
Park. #2 — Much Ado About Nothing. 

808. GREENWICH-CROWN PUZAn-(»69-4030). #1— 

Orlando. #2 — Sleepless in Seattle. #3 — Hocits Pocus; 
The Firm. 

889. NEW CANAAN— PUYHOUSC— (9664)600). #1— 

Program unavailable. 

810. NORWALK— CINEMA— (838-4504). 0\— Poetic Jus- 
tice. #2 — So I Married an Axe Murderer. 

815. STAMFORD-CROWN AVON— (324-9205). #1— 
Coneheads. #2 — Free Willy. 

816.STAMF0RD— CROWN CINEMA— (324-3100). #1— /n 
the Line of Fire. #2 — Another Stakeout. #3 — Robin 
Hood: Men in Tights. 

817. STAMFORD-CROWN RIDGEWAY— (323-5000). 
#1 — Poetic Justice. #2 — Rbing Sun. 

819. TRUMBULL— CROWN aNEMA— (374-0462). #1— 
The Firm. #2 — In the Line of Fire. #3 — Coneheads. 

820. WESTPORT— FINE ARTS— (227-3324). #1— Conf- 
heads. #2 — Sleepless in Seattle. #3 — The Firm. #4 — In 
the Line of Fire. 

821. WESTPORT— P0ST-(2274)500). Rising Sun. 

822. WILT0N-CINEMA-{762-5678). Park. 


NEW JERSEY 


AREA CODE 201 


Hudson County 


900. ARUNCTON— LINCOLN CINEMA FIVE— (997.^73). 
#1 — Free Willy. #2 — Rookie of the Year. #3 — Another 
Stakeout. #4 — Jurassic Park. #5 — The Firm; Sleepless in 
Seattle. 

901. JERSEY CITY— HUDSON CINEMA 4— (434-1414). 
#1 — Rising Sun. #2 — Poetic Justice. 03— Coneheads. 
#4 — Jurassic Park. 

902. JERSEY CITY— NEWPORT CENTER— (626-3200). 
#1 — Sleepless in Seattle. #2 — In the Line of Fire. 03- 
Robin Hood: Men in Tights. #4 — Hocus Pocus. #5 — 
Poetic Justice. #6 — Coneheads. 07— Jurassic Park. # 8 — 
Free Willy. #9— 77if Firm. 0\O— Rising Sun. #11— 
Another Stakeout. 

903. JERSEY CITY— HUDSON MALL CINEMAS— (434- 
1414). #1 — ^Through 8/5: In the Une of Fire; Tom and- 
Jerry; Jurassic Part. Opening 8 / 6 : The Fugitive. #2 — 
Poeticjustice. 03— Coneheads. #4 — Rising Sun. 

904. SECAUCUS— LOEWS MEADOW PUZA 8-(902- 
9200). #1 — Sleepless in Seattle. 02 — Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarf; What’s Love Got to Do With It. 03— 
Another Stakeout. #4 — Weekend at Bemie’s II; Rookie of 
the Year. 0S—So I Married an Axe Murderer. #6 — 
Coneheads. 01 — Hocus Pocus. #8 — Free Willy. 

905. SECAUCUS— LOEWS MUDOW SIX— (866-6161). 
#1 — In the Line of Fire. #2 — The Firm. 03 — Rising 
Sun. 04— Jurassic Park. 05— Robin Hood: Men in 
Tights. #6 — Poetic Justice. 

906. GUTTENBERG— GAUXY TRIPLEX— (854-6540). 
#1 — The Firm. 02 — Much Ado About Nothing. 03- 
Rookie of the Year; Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 

907. WESTNEWY0RK— MAYFAIR— (865-2010). Rookie of 
the Year; Dennis the Menace; Weekend at Bemie’s II; The 
Firm. 

908. UNION CITY— SUMMIT THUTER— (865-2886). 
#1 — Rookie of the Year; Weekend at Bemie’s II; Dennis 
the Menace. 02 — Last Action Hero; Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarf; The Firm. 


Essex County 


910. BLOOMFIELD— CENTER— (748-7900). Free Willy. 

911. BLOOMFIELD— ROYAL— (748-3555). #1— Rism^ 
Sm«. #2 — Poetic Justice. 

912. CEDAR GROVE— CINEMA 23— (857-0877). 0\— Ris- 
ing Sun. 02 — In the Line of Fire. 03— Hocus Pocus. 
#4 — Free Willy. #5 — The Firm. 

915. LIVINGSTON-COLONY— (992-1646). 01— In the 
Line of Fire. 02 — Sleepless in Seattle; Tom attd Jerry : 
The Movie. #3 — The Firm. 

916. MILLBURN—MILLBURN— (3764)800). 0\— Jurassic 
Park. 02 — Sleepless in Seattle. 

917. MONTCUIR-CURIDGE— (746-5564). 0\— Jurassic 
Park. 02 — Much Ado About Nothing. 03— Tom and 
Jerry: 'Fhe Movie; Another Stakeout. 

918. MONTCLAIR— WELLMONT— (783-9500). #1— 
Coneheads. #2 — In the Line of Fire. #3 — What’s Love 
Got to Do With It; Snow White and the Seven Dwarf. 

919. NEWARK— ALL-JERSEY MULTIPLEX— (817-8100). 
#1 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. #2 — Rising Sun. 
03— Jurassic Park. #4 — Tom and Jerry: The Movie. 
#5 — Coneheads. 06— Poetic Justice. #7 — Another 
Stakeout. #8 — Free Willy. #9 — Hocus Pocus. #10 — In 
the Line of Fire. #11 — What’s Love Got to Do With It. 
012— The Firm. 

920. UPPER MONTCUIR— BELLEVUE— (744-1455). 
#1 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. #2 — Sleepless in Seat- 
tle. 03— So I Married an Axe Murderer. 

922. WEST ORANGE— ESSa GREEH-(731-7755). #1— 

The Firm. #2 — Free Willy. #3 — Rising Sun. 


AREA CODE 908 


Union County 


930. BERKELEY HEI6HTS-BERKELEY— (464-8888). Ho- 
cus Pocus. 

931. CRANFOR0-CRANF0RD-(276-9120). 0\—In the 
Line of Fire. 02— Jurassic Park. 

932. ELIZABET1F-ELMORA— (352-3483). The Firm. 

933. LINDEH-LINDEN FIVE— (925-9787). 0\— Rising 
Sun. #2 — Hocus Pocus. #3 — Free Willy. #4 — Jurassic 
Park. #5 — In the Line of Fire. 

934. ROSELLE PARK— NEW PARK— (241-2525). #1— 
Sleepless in Seattle. #2 — In the Une of Fire. 03 — The 
Firm. #4 — Another Stakeout. #5 — Rising Sun. 

935. UNION- LOST PICTURE SHOW— (964-4497). 

Orlando. 

936. UNION— UNION— (686-4373). #1— So I Married an 
Axe Murderer. #2 — Coneheads. 

937. WESTFIELD— RIALTO— (232-1288). 0\— Robin 
Hood: Men in Tights. #2 — Sleepless in Seattle; Rookie of 
the Year. 03— So I Married an Axe Murderer. 

938. WESTFIELD— TWIN— (654-4720). 0\— Another 
Stakeout. 02 — Hocus Pocus. 


AREA CODE 201 


Bergen County 


950. BERGENnaD-CINEMA 5— (385-1600). # 1 — 5« / 
Married an Axe Murderer. #2 — stkt. 03— Coneheads. 
#4 — Ftee Willy. #5 — In the Line of Fire. 

951. CLOSTER—CLOSTER— (768-8800). Park. 

952. EDGEWATER— LOEWS SHOWBOAT— (941-3660). 
#1— ^Mros^if Park; Sleepless in Seattle. 02 — In the Line 
of Fire. #3 — 77ie Firm. #4 — Rising Sun. 

953. EMERSON— QUAD-(261-1000). 0\—The Firm. 

02 — In the Line of Fire. #3 — Tom and Jerry: The Mov- 
ie; Coneheads. 04— Another Stakeout. 

959. PARAMUS— CINEMA 35— (845-5070). Alladin. 

961. PARAMUS— ROUTE 4-(487-7909). 0\— Rising 
Sun. 02 — Free Willy. #3 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. 
#4 — The Firm. #5 — Coneheads. 06— Jurassic Park. 
07 — Sleepless in Seattle. #8 — Hocus Pocus. #9 — An- 
other Stakeout. #10 — In the Line ofFitt. 

962. PARAMUS— ROUTE 17— (843-3830). #1— So / Mar- 
ried an Axe Murderer. #2 — Rookie of the Year; What’s 
Love Got to Do With It. #3— Fortir Justice. 

964. RAMSEY— LOEWS INTERSTATE— (327-0153). #1— 

The Firm. 02— Jurassic Park. 

965. RIDGEFIELD— PARK 12— (44(F6661). #1— Tom and 

Jerry: The Movie; Sleepless in Seattle. #2 — In the Line of 
Fire. 03— Another Stakeout. #4 — So / Married an Axe 
Murderer. 05— Jurassic Park. # 6 — Rising Sun. #7 — 
Hocus Pocus. #8 — Free Willy. #9 — Coneheads. #10 — 
Poetic Jtcstice. #11 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights; The 
Firm. 

966. RIDGEFIELD PARK-«ALT0-<641-0617). #1— 77ie 

Firm. 

967. RIDGEWOOD— WARNER— (444-1234). #1— Fi$in^ 
Sun. 02 — The Firm. 03 — In the Une of Fire. #4 — 
Coneheads. 

969. TUNECK— MOVIE CITY— (836-3334). 0\—Dave; 
Dennis the Menace. #2 — Cliffumger; Made in America. 

03 — Weekend at Bemie’s; Last Action Hero. 

970. TENARY— CINEMA 4— (871-8889). 0\— Rising 
Sun. 02 — Robin Hood: Men in Tights. 03— Hocus Po- 
cus. 04 — The Firm. 

971. WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP— CINEMA-(666-8020). 

#1 — So / Married an Axe Murderer. 02 — Snou' White 
and the Seven Dwarf; Jurassic Park. 03— Hocus Pocus. 

972. WESTWOOD— PASCACK— (664-3200). #1— Free 
W^i//y; Sleepless in Seattle. #2 — Robin Hood: Men in 
Tights. 03— Rising Sun. #4— B^. 8 / 6 : The Fugitive. 
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MOVIE 


REVIEWS 

COMPILED BY KATE O’HARA 


This index, arranged in alphabetical order, includes 
most, but not necessarily all, films currently playing. 

The date in parentheses at the end of the capsule 
reviews refers to the issue of New York in which David 
Denby’s review originally appeared; the numbers that 
follow the reviews refer to the theater numbers in the 
listings pages immediately preceding this seaion. 


MPAA RATING GUIDE 

G: 

General Audiences. All ages admitted. 

PG: 

Parental Guidance Suggested. Some 
material may be inappropriate for 
children. 

PG-13: 

Parents Strongly Cautioned. Some 
material may be inappropriate for 
children under 13. 

R: 

Restricted. Under 17 requires 
accompanying parent or adult 
guardian. 

NC-17: 

No children under 17 admitted. 

NR: 

No rating given by MPAlA. 

1 NEW FILMS 1 

★ New films recommended by New York*s critic. 


'^ALADDIN — (1 hr. 30 min.; 1992) The real subject of 
this Disney animated musical feature is not the boy 
who rubbed a magic lamp and got three wishes but 
the wish-granting pleasures of show business itself — i 
celebration of the magic-carpet ride of modem enter- 
tainment. Aladdin, a butch little street thief, gets hold 
of the lamp and rubs it by accident, and out pops an 
expansive blue genic speaking in the voice of Robin 
Williams, who saves the movie from possible embar- 
rassment. Williams, of course, is a genie. In a regular 
movie, he is always a bit uncomfortable — you can 
sense that hc*s artihcialiy slowing himself down. But 
if Williams's delivery goes faster than the minds of 
mere mortals, it doesn't go faster than animated 
movement. A group of fine actors provide the other 
voices, including Jonathan Freeman as Jafar, the clc- 
gandy sadistic vizier, and Gilbert GottfHcd as lago, 
Jafar's irritable parrot. (11/30/92) G. 511, 620, 623, 
633,959 

AMONGST FRIENDS— (1 hr. 30 min.; 1993) Reviewed in 
this issue. R. 3, 47 W 

ANOTHER STAKEOUT— (1 hr. 49 min.; 1993) This time, 
the Seatde detective partners (Richard Dreyfuss and 
Emilio Estevez) are joined by an assistant D.A. (Rosie 
O'Donnell). Together, the mismatched trio go un- 
dercover, posing as "family” at an exclusive vacation 
spot in an attempt to locate a missing witness in a mob 
trial. PG-13. 11, 18, 26, 34, 55, 66, 89, 152, 158, 160, 
200, 206, 215, 219, 222, 301, 303, 306, 310, 406, 504, 
509, 512, 517, 523, 524, 526, 530, 601, 606, 608, 611, 
613, 619, 625, 636, 639, 706, 709, 715, 722, 753, 762, 
800, 805, 816, 900, 902, 904, 917, 919, 934, 938, 950, 
953, %1,965 

BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT— (1 hr. 31 min.; 1993) When 
Karen Braswell (Amy Irving) was a child, her testi- 
mony sent her psychopathic father (Donald Suther- 
land) to prison for the murder of her mother. Now, 
twenty-two years later, he’s getting released. R. 38, 
51 

BOYS* SHORTS: THE NEW QUEER CINEMA— (1 hr. 59 

min.; 1990-93) Six short films exploring gay themes 
by directors Stephen Cummins, Laurie Lynd, Marlon 
Riggs, Christopher Newby, Michael Mayson, and 
Mark Christopher. NR. 11 

CHAIN OF DESIRE— (1 hr. 47 min.; 1993) The erotic ram- 
blings and couplings of various characters at an imagi- 


nary nightclub in the Chrysler building. Written and 
directed by Temistocles Lopez. NR. 11 

CLIFFHANGER— (1 hr. 58 min.; 1993) In two hours of 
violendy nasty thrills, all staged on peaks, Sylvester 
Stallone fights gravity, avalanches, and helicopters; he 
fights the cold, bats, infrared goggles, and six of the 
most meaninglessly vicious thugs ever assembled for 
a single movie. Cliffitanger is the summer season all in 
one film. Stallone doesn’t draw on his earlier screen 
persona. He’s just a large, densely packed object, stoi- 
cally receiving punishment, climbing, falling, hang- 
ing from ropes, doing whatever is necessary to keep 
the ball in play. Director Renny Harlin shot Clifflumg- 
erin the Elolomites in Italy, draping the action across a 
variety of terrain, and many of the snowscapes arc 
quite beautiful. What happens in these lovely moun- 
tains isn’t even faintly believable, but none of it is sup- 
posed to be. CUJhanger just goes on and on, malevo- 
lently exciting us with one bash after another. With 
John Lithgow as a great supervillain. (6/14/93) R. 20, 

33.60. 515.969 

UN COEUR EN HIVER— (1 hr. 45 min.; 1993) In French 
with English subtitles. As they work side by side in a 
violin-repair shop, Maxime (Andre Dussollier) and 
Stephane (Daniel Auteuil) develop a close friendship 
that goes beyond the work they share. But their com- 
fortable relationship is disrupted by a beautiful young 
violinist (Emmanuelle Beart). NR. 11, 81, 534, 804 

CONEHEADS— (1 hr. 27 min.; 1993) Reviewed in this is- 
sue. PG. 6 , 18, 24, 36, 46, 59, 67, 85, 152, 155, 157, 
158, 160, 200, 203, 204, 219, 222, 304, 305, 307, 309, 
315, 317, 319, 322, 400, 406, 505, 512, 516, 517, 524, 
529, 530, 532, 601, 606, 608, 610, 611, 615, 618, 621, 
625, 634, 635, 706, 715, 723, 759, 761, 803, 819, 820, 
901, 902, 904, 919, 936, 950, 953, %1, 965, %7 

DAVE— (1 hr. 50 min. ; 1993) In Ivan Rcitman’s new com- 
edy. Kevin Kline plays twin roles — President William 
Harrison Mitchell and Dave Kovic, happy^o-lucky 
Baltimore employment counselor — as two kinds of 
physical impersonation. While the president is up- 
stairs servicing a White House secretary, someone is 
needed to "double” for him — someone who can wave 
to the crowd and step into a limousine. That person 
becomes Dave, presidential look-alike. But the en- 
gorged president has a stroke and goes into a coma. 
At that point, the White House chief of staff. Bob Al- 
exander (Frank Langella), and the adroit communica- 
tions director, Alan Reed (Kevin Dunn), decide that 
they will not inform the virtuous vice-president (Ben 
Kingsley) but will take power themselves, using the 
dummy substitute as the real thing. Dave takes the 
Oval Office. As long as Reitman and screenwriter 
Gary Ross are setting up their premise and getting 
Dave established in White House, the movie is 
great fun. The premise of a fake president is unlike- 
ly — to put it mildly — but the filmmakers throw 
themselves into it, making all the externals as realistic 
as possible. Sigourney Weaver is a perfea First Lady. 
Weaver has the stature and the formality for the role. 
Once Dave gets into the president’s chair, however, 
the movie lets us down brutaUy. Dave turns out to be 
punchless, as if Dave himself had designed it. A good 
part of the American public wants to believe in inno- 
cence, and in Dave it's getting a big hunk of it — a nice 
movie, with a nic« man at its center. (5/17/93) PG-13. 

38. 45. 58. 511. 521. 969 

★ DENNIS THE MENACE— (1 hr. 38 min.; 1993) “C/ieek 
pinchers!** cries Dennis (Mason Gamble) as a brace of 
elderly garden-club ladies descends on him. At its (oc- 
casional) best, John Hughes's rambunctious produc- 
tion (directed by Nick Castle) captures the essence of 
what children find intolerable in adults. The way they 
sleep, for instance. Trying to ward off the little pest, 
Walter Matthau’s Mr. Wilson emits a barrage of 
snarfing fake sleeping noises, right up to the moment 


Dennis slingshots an aspirin into his mouth. Dennis 
lives a pre-media existence in a perfect small town 
with a river and a moon; he lives, that is, on the street 
and in the backyard, in a paradise of mischief (Some 
of his pranks may make parents grateful for Nin- 
tendo.) He is innocent but relentless, a child who 
sends panicked cats crashing into each other. Children 
should like it. (7/12/93) PG. 33, 158, 213, 313, 511, 

515, 521, 530, 907. 908. 969 

THE FIRM— (2 hrs. 34 min.; 1993) John Grisham's The 
Firm was prartically a movie between covers, so we 
don’t know how the actual movie version could have 
been screwed up. But it has been. Directed by Sydney 
Pollack and written by David Rabc, Robert Towne, 
and David Rayficl, it has been turned into a rather 
high-minded adult thriller. The movie tries to pro- 
duce real emotions and even, God help us, a few real 
people. Some of it is exciting, and it's all well acted 
and smartly written, but the brazen pop fascination of 
the material (the money laundering, the hero's cynical 
triumph at the end) has been drained out. The movie 
retains Grisham’s pop structure but denies the audi- 
ence a pop payoff; The Firm now feels priggish and 
self-deluded. Tom Cruise, running through Mem- 
phis in his suit, holding his briefcase, is Mitch the 
young lawyer seduced into working for a snazzy law 
firm that launders money for the Mafia; Cruise gener- 
ally gives a more convincing impression of intelli- 
gence than he has in the past. As his wife, Jeanne Trip- 
plehom appears to be a competent, serious, and 
utterly humorless actress who l^rs an alarming re- 
semblance to Harry Hamlin. The more vivid perstm- 
alides are stationed out at the edges: That great actor 
David Strathaim plays Mitch's brother, a con, with 
fierce, silent intensity, and Holly Hunter is chipper 
and touching as Mitch’s vulgar but shrewd accom- 
plice Tammy. The most vivid of all is Gene Hack- 
man, consistently the finest American screen actor 
over the past quarter-century. (7/12/93) R. 10, 18, 24, 
32, 64, 65, 85, 152, 156, 158, 160, 200, 214, 215, 216, 
219, 220, 300, 302, 304, 308, 312, 315, 316, 319, 402, 
406, 501, 505, 506, 509, 512, 516, 517, 524, 530, 534, 
603, 606, 608, 610, 611, 612, 615, 616, 625, 632, 635, 
638, 704, 706, 709, 715, 723, 755, 761, 764, 801, 808, 
819, 820, 900, 902, 905, 906, 907, 908, 912, 915, 919, 
922, 932, 934, 952, 953, %1, 964, 965, 966, 967, 970 

FOR A LOST SOLDIER— (1 hr. 32 min.; 1993) In Dutch 
with English subddes. In the midst of World War II, a 
young Dutch boy finds refuge in the arms of a Cana- 
dian soldier. NR. 15 

FORBIDDEN LOVE: THE UNASHAMED STORIES OF LESBI- 
AN UVE^-(1 hr. 25 min.; 1993) Candid recollections 
of lesbian life in the forties, fifties, and sixties contrast- 
ed with dramatic re-creations of lesbian pulp fiction 
from the same era. Direacd by Acrlyn Weissman and 
Lynne Femie. NR. 1 

FREE WILLY— (1 hr. 52 min.; 1993) A homeless boy do- 
ing community service at a local adventure park finds 
a friend in the park’s star attraction, a 7,000-pound 
orca whale named Willy. With Jason James Richter, 
Lori Petty, and Michael Madsen. PG. 10, 19, 33, 62, 
67, 85, 150, 152, 155, 158, 160, 161, 206, 210, 214, 
217, 219, 222, 300, 306, 307, 310, 319, 401, 406, 503, 
505, 506, 507, 513, 517, 522, 524, 529, 530, 603, 606, 
608, 610, 612, 616, 621, 625, 627, 632, 706, 708, 709, 
723, 724, 753, 756, 762, 801, 805, 815, 900, 902, 904, 
910, 912, 919, 922, 933, 950, %1, 965, 972 

THE FUGITIVE— (2 hrs. 8 min.; 1993) Accused and con- 
victed of a crime he did not commit — the murder of 
his wife — Dr. Richard Kimble (Harrison Ford) obses- 
sively searches for the real killer while evading a tena- 
cious team of U.S. marshals. Based on the popubr 
sixties television series of the same name. With Tom- 
my Lee Jones. Directed by Andrew Davis. PG-13. 60, 
155, 217, 300, 313, 402, 406, 503, 507, 517, 528, 532, 
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610 , 625 , 639 , 707 , 708 , 723 , 724 , 756 , 903, 972 

fiUELWMR— (1 hr. 55 min.; 1993) Senegalese filmmaker 
Ousmane Sembene directs a portrait of contemporary 
Africa in a black comedy about the mysterious disap- 
pearance of a corpse. NR. 81 

HOCUS POCOS— (1 hr. 33 min.; 1993) Trouble brews in 
present-day Salem when the spirits of three 17th-cen- 
tury witches (Bette Midler, Sarah Jessica Parker, and 
Kathy Najimy) are accidentally conjured up. Directed 
by Kenny Ortega. PG. 11 , 20 , 44 , 66 , 160 , 204 , 210 , 
211 , 216 , 218 , 305 , 309 , 314 , 322 , 406 , 506 , 507 , 512 , 
514 , 522 , 530 , 601 , 606 , 608 , 610 , 625 , 636 , 706 , 714 , 
722 , 755 , 759 , 761 , 803 , 808 , 902 , 904 , 912 , 919 , 930 , 
933 , 938 ,%!, 965 , 970, 971 

HOLD ME, THRIU ME, KISS ME— (1 hr. 32 min.; 1993) 
First-time diieaor Joel Hirshman gives his twisted 
version of America in a kitschy comedy that starts off 
with a bang at a shotgun wedding. With Max Parrish, 
Sean Young, Timothy Leary, and others. NR. 11 

HOUSE OF AHGELS— (1 hr. 59 min.; 1993) In Swedish 
with English subtitles. A flamboyant young cabaret 
performer turns the quiet village life of a provincial 
town into pandemonium when she unexpectedly in- 
herits her grandfather’s large estate. Directed by Colin 
Nutley. R. 55 

I’LL LOVE YOU F0REVER...T0NIGHT— <1 hr. 20 min.; 
1993) A Palm Beach vacation serves as the impetus for 
a young gay photographer to confront some painful 
memories from his childhood. NR. 15 

★ IH THE LINE OF FIRE— (2 hrs. 4 min.; 1993) An excit- 
ing, intelligent, and even deeply felt American thrill- 
er. Clint Eastwood, his physical skills slowing, his 
breath running shorter, is Frank Horrigan, a Secret 
Service agent haunted by the events of Dallas, 1963. 
Close to Kcrmedy when the first bullet hit, Frank 
froze for an instant and failed to save the president 
from the second bullet. Thirty years later, the current 
President is menaced by a new assassin, Mitch Leary 
(John Malkovich), an cx-CIA operative who has 
snapped. Mitch is a nasty tease with a malicious sense 
of irony. The filmmakers have turned the usual kind 
of movie supcrvillain into a chameleon of sinister wit 
and perverse imagination. Malkovich has pulled to- 
gether all his malevolent skills — the drawling mock 
innocence, the slow, shiv-ct^cd sarcasm, the donkey- 
foolish smile that turns mean. Clint Eastwood gives 
an essentially realistic performance, and he*s actually 
quite touching. Director Wolfgang Petersen {Das 
Boot) has great skill with detail, and here he captures 
what the Secret Service agent sees. Petersen keeps the 
tension high through the many telephone conversa- 
tions between Frank and Mitch, and their direct con- 
frontations are thrilling. With Rene Russo. Written by 
Jeff Mt^irc from an idea by producer Jeff Apple. 
(7/19/93) R. 10 . 10 . 19 , 19 , 22 . 36 , 40 . 62 , 62 , 68 , 80 . 
157 , 158 , 160 , 161 , 206 , 208 , 210 , 214 , 219 , 304 , 305 , 
306 , 308 , 314 , 317 , 318 , 321 , 402 , 406 , 503 , 505 , 517 , 
520 , 523 , 524 , 527 , 528 , 529 , 530 , 532 , 601 , 606 , 608 , 
610 , 613 , 615 , 619 , 625 , 627 , 634 , 638 , 702 , 705 , 706 , 
708 , 709 , 714 , 724 , 755 , 760 , 761 , 761 , 802 , 816 , 819 , 
820 , 902 , 903 , 905 , 912 , 915 , 918 , 919 , 931 , 933 , 934 , 
950 , 952 , 953 , 961 , 965 , %7 

INDOCHINE— (2 hr. 35 min.; 1992) Catherine Deneuve 
stars in this big, flossy, proudly uninteresting French- 
colonial soap opera set in Indochina before World 
War I!, the kind of thing that Warner Bros, might 
have done 50 years ago with a few atmospheric sets 
and a slinkily glamorous actress posing against vege- 
tation. With Vincent Perez, Linh Dan Pham, Jean 
Yanne, and Dominique Blanc. (1/4/93) PG-13. 38 

JACIHIOT— (1 hr. 58 min.; 1993) In French with English 
subtitles. Agn» Varda directs an affectionate portrait 
of a young French boy who dreams about being a 
filmmaker. PG. 81 

JURASSIC PARK— (2 hrs. 5 min.; 1993) The dinosaurs in 
Steven Spielberg’s speaacular film are always con- 
vincing, even when they smash through fences and 
intrude into a modem industrial kitchen. They arc 
searching for their food — the human beings who be- 
come their prey. Jurassic Park, based on the Michael 
Crichton best-seller, is an evolutionary joke: Man, the 
master of the universe, has become mere flesh, con- 
sumed by animals allegedly too stupid to survive. On 
a tiny Carribbean Island near Costa Rica, a megalo- 
maniacal tycoon (Richard Attenborough) has set up 
an animal preserve that is half theme park, half mon- 
strous Bronx Zoo. The main feature: actual dino- 
saurs, re-created in the laboratory from DNA strings 
preserved for 65 million years in the bodies of blood- 



sucking mosquitoes. Before the park can open to the 
public, however, the tycoon brings sdendsts to the 
island to give thdr approval and help him raise mon- 
ey. There’s Alan Grant (Sam Neill), a paleontologist 
rather remote from humanity; his warmhearted col- 
league and lover, Ellie Sattler (Laura Dem); and a hip- 
ster mathematidan, Ian Malcolm (Jeff Goldblum), 
who dresses entirely in black and talks darkly of chaos 
theory — the notion that large systems are bound to 
pass out of human and technological control. Within 
the park, a saboteur shuts down the computer sys- 
tems, and all hell breaks loose. The animals attack the 
visitors’ center. Feed me! Spielberg sets things up cun- 
ningly, teasing us, but we know his tricks, and emo- 
tionally he breaks no new ground. He does deliver, 
though. (6/21/93) PG-13. 19 . 60 , 155 , 217 , 313 , 402 , 
406 , 503 , 507 , 517 , 528 , 532 , 610 , 625 , 639 , 707 , 708 , 
723 , 724 . 756 , 903,972 

lAST ACTION HERO— (2 hrs. 11 min.; 1993) A movie- 
struck boy with a “magic” ticket jumps right into a 
movie, encounters his favorite action hero (Arnold 
Schwarzenegger), and says things like “You can’t die 
until the grosses go down.” Last Action Hero is an ex- 
ample of executive-suite wit, Hollywood division. 
The young audience wants to be enchanted, but in 
this parodistic monstrosity, it is sourly played with; 
it’s as if director John McTieman and the executives of 
Columbia Pictures had mistaken their own boredom 
and self-disgust for the audience’s mood. They try to 
spoof a big, empty action movie, but they can do 
nothing el^ but make ... a big, empty action mov- 
ie. In the movie inside the movie, cars crash and ex- 
plode in the background of shots, and we are sup- 
posed to be amused by the meaningless waste. But 
what are these mock explosions but more meaning- 
less waste? Last Action Hero is a scandal and a bore, an 
evacuation of a corrupt system that hasn’t any idea 
what it wants to do with the extraordinary art form 
placed at its disposal. It deserves to be a flop (the 
grosses have gone down). (7/12/93) PG-13. 38 , 908 , 
969 

★ LIKE WATER FOR CHOCOLATE— (1 hr. 53 min.; 1992) A 
lovely Mexican fantasy, based on Laura Esquivel’s 
celebrated novel. Nothing in this golden dream of 
cooking and sex completely makes sense, but every- 
thing in it shines. In this female-centered world, the 
men are seen for their erotic possibilities, and cooking 
becomes the magic and mystery of life — at once 
witchcraft, aphrodisiac, and food. The movie spans 
decades, and none of the actors seems to get older. 
The director, Alfonso Arau, plays at filmmaking, 
plays at everything, yet the movie has surprising 
force. (4/5/93) R. 3. 42, 43. 522, 718 

MADE IN AMERICA— (1 hr. 55 min.; 1993) Richard Benja- 
min takes one roundhouse swing after another and al- 
most always misses. It’s the kind of movie in which 
people are consuntly bursting in on one another 
screaming. Over and over, Whoopi Goldberg rides a 
bicycle right through San Francisco traffic without 
stopping for lights, and Ted Danson mounts an ele- 
phant and gets pawed by a bear. Danson ’$ character, 
Hal, a clownish truck salesman, makes a fool of him- 
self and then, knowing that he has come off badly, 
covers his chagrin with bluster, swinging his arms 
and shouting. Danson has to do everything with his 
big, clumsy frame and lugubrious sunken eyes, and 
Ted Danson is a very tedious clown. Made in America 
is a sperm-bank comedy. Seventeen years earlier, Sa- 
rah (Goldberg), the owner of an African-culture 
bookstore in Berkeley, bought some of the stuff and 
conceived a wonderful, gifted black child, Zora (Nia 
Long), who is now about to graduate from high 
school and go off to MIT. But after a blood test, Zora 
realizes that her mother’s late husband, who was 
black, could not have been her father, so she sets 
about discovering who her father is. And he turns out 
to be white and vulgar; he turns out to be Hal, who 
docs TV ads with chimpanzees and other animals. Yet 
after meeting his daughter, this shallow hedonist sud- 
denly feels the stirrings of parental instinct. Of course, 
snobby Sarah is disgusted. She has no respect for him, 
and they flail at each other in a long series of mirthless 
scenes in which differences between two people are 
exacerbated in order to postpone the inevitable mo- 
ment of the couple’s coming together. Tkesome. 
(6/14/93) PG-13. %9 

★ MENACE II SOCIETY— (1 hr. 36 min.; 1993) Perhaps 
the most striking directorial debut in the history of 
black cinema. The young dirertors, Allen and Albert 
Hughes, twin brothers who arc only 20 years old, 


started making films at the age of 12 ; in recent years, 
they’ve made music videos for rap and hip-hop 
groups. These two whizzes, in coUaboration with the 
23-year-old screenwriter Tyger Williams, have used 
their extraordinary camera technique, and their con- 
trol of pacing and rhythm, to make a powerful, even 
tragic, film about loss. The movie is narrated by 
Caine Lawson (Tyrin Turner), who is 18 and lives in 
South Central Los Angeles. He graduates from high 
school, but he’s hustling drugs for a living. Caine is 
intelligent; he has a mild and affectionate side as well 
as an angry side. Tyrin Turner plays him ambiguous- 
ly, with moments of vulnerability giving way to vio- 
lent rage. His Caine is never casually vicious like his 
best friend, O-Dog (Larenz Tate), who swings his 
Rastafarian dreadlocks in contempt and doesn’t give a 
damn about anyone. Among the men they hang with, 
Caine is the only one with any detachment. Yet he’s 
stuck, and the movie shows us why. In part, Menace 
II Society tracks Caine’s hapless search for a father (his 
own is long dead). But there aren’t any fathers, and 
the surrogates (a teacher, an older man in prison) can 
do little but offer good advice. As Menace II Society 
passes through its many scenes of violence and its mo- 
ments of confusion and meanness, all filmed with 
great flair and power, it gives a fuller and more wrath- 
ful understanding of the nihilism of the ghetto than 
anything else we’ve seen in movies. (5/31/93) R. 55 , 
158 , 160 , 529, 530 

THE METEOR MAN— <1 hr. 40 min.; 1993) A run-in with 
an emerald meteor turns an ordinary schoolteacher 
(Robert Townsend) into a nineties kind of superficro. 
With Bill Cosby, James Earl Jones, and Robert Guil- 
laume. PG. 33 , 300 , 307 , 318 , 406 , 514 , 532 , 610 , 625 , 
634 , 724,761 

★ MUCH ADO ABOUT N0THIN0-(1 hr. 50 min.; 1993) 
Kenneth Branagh has made a rousingly entertaining 
and touching Much Ado, one of those Shakespeare 
comedies in which celebration — love ending in mar- 
riage — is almost overwhelmed by dark envy and stu- 
pidity. The wit of Shakespeare’s great prose-play boils 
along furiously, especially when Emma Thompson 
and Branagh, as Beatrice and Benedick, are onscreen 
tossing insults and dirty puns at each other. The emo- 
tional range of this movie is remarkable: After much 
frivolous comedy in the sunshine, Branagh allows the 
disastrous misunderstandings to explode with full 
force, and the screen is suddenly filled with abjea suf- 
fering. When the schemes are unmasked and the 
wrongs righted, the audience’s physical relief is al- 
most palpable. Much Ado About Nothing is one of the 
few movies of recent years that could leave its audi- 
ence weeping for joy. If you can’t unpack a few of the 
lines, just relax and go with it. Branagh’s work in 
Shakespeare has tremendous physical verve: The 
emotional direction of the scenes is so clear, and his 
own readings so vivid, that full understanding can 
wait for a second viewing. With Michael Keaton, 
Denzel Washington, Keanu Reeves, Richard Briers, 
and Robert Scan Djonard. (5/10/93) PG-13. 3 , 59 , 81 , 
301 , 511 , 521 , 523 , 533 , 606 , 719 , 804 , 807 , 906, 917 

THE MUSIC OF CHANCE— (1 hr. 38 min.; 1993) A sleazy 
gambler (James Spader) fast-talks a drifter (Mandy 
Patinkin) into bankrolling a poker game against two 
eccentric millionaires who have some dififerent ideas 
about the stakes of the game. Based on the novel by 
Paul Auster. Directed by Philip Haas. NR. 50 

OLIVIER OLIVIER— (1 hr. 50 min.; 1992) In French with 
English subtitles. The Polish-bom director Agnieszka 
Holland’s tragicomedy of the Freudian “family ro- 
mance” is fascinating as a kind of awkward rough 
draft for a great film. In contemporary France, deep in 
the country, an unhappy bourgeois family stews in its 
own juice. The dad. Serge Duval (Fran<;ois Cluzct), is 
an intelligent but short-tempered man, blinkercxl in a 
specifically male way. Elisabeth (Brigitte Roiian) 
slights her daughter but dotes on her 9-year-old son, 
Olivier. The atmosphere of love and obsession thick- 
ens, and the actors feast on their roles. Cluzet, a small, 
intense man, makes stupidity seem inseparable from 
virility, and the elegant but ravaged Brigitte Rouan 
gives a painfully funny portrait of possessive- 
mommy love. The source of Elisabeth’s extreme ado- 
ration of Olivier is one of many things Holland is si- 
lent about; but Rouan goes all the way with the role 
physically, making herself radiant — an aroused wom- 
an — when the child is around, while treating husband 
and daughter as if they lived on a lower level of reali- 
ty. One day, Olivier simply vanishes. A local police- 
man who’s half in love with Elisabeth makes a long 
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search, but to no avail. Disgusted, and vaguely guilty. 
Serge abandons the family, leaving mystery behind. 
Six years pass, and the policeman, now stationed in 
Paris, arrests a 15-ycar-old homosexual hustler who 
looks like a taller version of Olivier. The dark-eyed, 
long-limbed boy (Gregoire Colin) smiles like some- 
one who enjoys what he can get away with. Is he the 
real Olivier? (2/22/93) R. 630 

ORLANDO — (1 hr. 32 min.; 1993) Sally Potter’s adapta- 
tion of Virginia Woolfs great 1928 comic fantasia is 
for people who find the idea of androgyny endlessly 
shocking and exciting. For anyone else, the movie is 
likely to seem chic but not in any way interesting. 
Tilda Swinton, as Orlando, an Elizabethan aristocrat 
who lives through the ages first as a man, then as a 
woman, stares emptily at the audience like Groucho 
without a wisecrack. Arch rather than witty. With 
Quentin Crisp as Queen Elizabeth. (7/12/93) NR. 3, 
81, 206, 523, 808, 935 

POETIC JUSTICE— (Approx. 1 hr. 50 min.; 1993) John 
Singleton {Boyz N the Hood) direas Janet Jackson in a 
street romance about a reclusive hairdresser who uses 
poetry to help cope with her painful past. R. 2, 6, 18, 
26, 31, 52, 52, 67, 67, 85, 91, 150, 152, 155, 157, 158, 
160, 208, 210, 211, 213, 218, 220, 222, 300, 307, 310, 

314, 317, 318, 402, 506, 510, 512, 522, 529, 530, 532, 
600, 606, 608, 610, 621, 625, 634, 706, 723, 724, 761, 
810, 817, 901, 902, 903, 905, 911, 919, %2, 965 

POSSE— (1 hr. 51 min.; 1993) Director Mario Van Pee- 
bles gives a twist to the classic Western with the story 
of sharpshooting black outlaws who bring justice to 
the wild and untamed American frontier. R. 33, 533 

RISING SUN— (2 hrs. 8 min. ; 1993) Director Philip Kauf- 
mans adaptation of Michael Crichton’s alarmist 1992 
novel about the alleged near-collapse of America be- 
fore the Japanese industrial onslaught is an odd mis- 
cellaneous entertainment, with a couple of startling 
sequences and much nonsense and confusion. In out- 
line, the story is the same. A beautiful party girl (Tat- 
jana Patitz) has been found dead without panties in the 
boardroom of Nakamoto, a Japanese conglomerate 
that has its American headquarters in Los Angeles. 
The crime, of course, is only the most flagrant evi- 
dence of layers and layers of corruption below. The 
nominal hero, now called Web Smith (Wesley 
Snipes), swings into action. What a hero! He’s more 
like a sad sack. Web is an L.A.P.D. liaison officer 
with the Asian community, yet he knows nothing 
about Japan; and so he endlessly asks questions of his 
implacable master, the imperturbable, all-knowing 
genius Capuin John Connor (Sean Connery). Ap- 
pearing with a pointy white beard, Connery lectures 
poor Snipes relendessly, and for the first dme in his 
life, Connery seems a phony. (Kaufman has naively 
added a new clement of racism that wasn’t present in 
the book.) Crichton’s paranoia has now been recast as 
teasing ambiguity: We’re not being taken over by the 
Japanese; we’re being pollinated by them. Kaufman’s 
skill, as always, is with texture, not action. Whatever 
changes Kaufman made in its tone, the story remains 
a vise of conventionality, with suicides, chases, fights, 
and all kinds of junk that Kaufman stages less well 
than a routine action director. With Harvey Keitel and 
Cary-Hiroyuki Tagawa. (8/2/93) R. 13, 19, 33, 53, 
67, 83, 91, 150, 152, 156, 158, 160, 203, 204, 210, 211, 
213, 217, 218, 219, 222, 300, 303, 304, 306, 307, 313, 

315, 316, 318, 406, 500, 503, 504, 505, 510, 514, 516, 
527, 529, 530, 532, 600, 606, 608, 610, 611, 612, 615, 
619, 621, 625, 703, 706, 708, 709, 715, 722, 756, 761, 
801, 817, 821, 901, 902, 903, 905, 911, 912, 919, 922, 
933, 934, 952, %1, 965, %7, 970, 972 

ROAD SCHOLAR— (1 hr. 30 min.; 1993) In a documenta^ 
directed by Roger Weisberg, National Public Radio 
humorist and commentator Andrei Codrcscu takes 
his 1968 Cadillac convertible on a road trip through 
America’s heartland. NR. 43 

ROBIN HOOD: MEN IN TIGHTS— (1 hr. 36 min.; 1993) Dir- 
ector/writer Mel Brooks has some fun with the medi- 
eval hero and his band of merry men. With Cary 
Elwes, Richard Lewis, Roger Rees, and others. PG- 
13. 8, 19, 25, 31, 48, 87, 155, 160, 200, 219, 302, 304, 
306, 311, 315, 319, 400, 406, 503, 506, 507, 514, 517, 
520, 522, 533, 606, 608, 610, 616, 621, 625, 634, 702, 
704, 714, 724, 755, 761, 803, 816, 902, 905, 919, 920, 
937, %1, 965, 970, 972 

ROOKIE OF THE YEAR— (1 hr. 43 min. ; 1993) A 12-ycar- 
old (Thomas Ian Nicholas) becomes the Chicago 
Cubs’ pitching ace after an accident endows him with 
a golden arm. Direaed by Daniel Stem. PG. 20, 38, 


49, 89, 152, 160, 213, 217, 313, 319, 402, 503, 505, 
514, 517, 533, 606, 608, 625, 702, 708, 724. 761, 802, 
900, 904, 906, 907, 908, 937 , 962 

-A-SLEEPLESS IN SEAHLE— (1 hr. 40 min.; 1993) This 
charming romantic comedy direaed by Nora Ephron 
asks a question that many lovers ponder. Is it destiny 
that brings people togaher — the mutual vibration of 
two matching souls? Or is it accident, a random colli- 
sion? Listening to the radio in her car, Annie (Meg 
Ryan), a cheerful newspaper reporter in Baltimore, 
hears a man (Tom Hanks) on a call-in show mourn- 
ing his dead wife so feelingly that she falls in love with 
him. The call-in show host, a treacly professional sob 
sister, dubs the mournful husband and father (whose 
real name is Sam) “Sleepless in Seattle.’’ The whole 
idea of falling in love with a voice, Annie reasons, is 
preposterous. She is about to get married to Walter 
(BiU Pullman), who is allergic to strawberries and 
nuts and just about everything else, but c’mon, thinks 
Annie, this is real life and it’s time to put aside adoles- 
cent fantasies of romance. Walter it is. Yrt Annie is 
bedeviled. She can’t help wanting the intensity of 
Sam’s love for his vrife. The movie starts slowly but 
then gathers speed and reaches a pitch of momentum 
that feels like dramatic inevitability. Everything fits 
together — the music (Jimmy Durante singing roman- 
tic classics), the visual motifs, the jokes that have ech- 
oes. Ephron’s craftsmanship is very sure, very know- 
ing. Sleepless in Seattle may be no more than an expert 
confectionary construction, but there’s a contempo- 
rary satirical sensibility working inside the romantic 
formulas. Ephron wrote the picture with David S. 
Ward and Jeff Arch, based on a story by Arch. 
(6/21/93) PG-13. 8 , 18, 24, 33. 61, 67, 85, 200, 206, 

213, 217, 219, 304, 311, 315, 319, 406, 504, 505, 512, 
514, 517, 526, 527, 533, 600, 606, 608, 610, 612, 616, 
621, 625, 635, 700, 702, 705, 706, 707, 724, 755, 761, 
802, 808, 820, 900, 902, 904, 915, 916, 920, 934, 937, 
952, %1, 965, 972 

SO I MARRIED AN AXE MURDERER— (1 hr. 50 min.; 1993) 
Mike Myers is a confirmed bachelor who meets the 
gal of his dreams. But, he soon wonders, is she the 
perfea the woman ... an ax murderer ... or both? 
With Nancy Travis. Direaed by Thomas Schlamme. 
PG-13. 10. 19, 26, 33, 59, 59, 67, 79, 152, 160, 200, 

214, 217, 300, 302, 313, 314, 319, 402, 500, 512, 514, 
522, 530, 606, 608, 618, 621, 625, 634, 714, 723, 724, 
757, 761, 810. 904, 920, 936, 937, 950, %2, 965, 971 

SON-IN-LAW — (1 hr. 35 min.; 1993) A wholesome col- 
lege student (Carla Gugino) invites an unusually 
funky and somewhat annoying classmate (Pauly 
Shore) to spend Thanksgiving down on the farm with 
her conservative midwestem family. PG-13. 512, 515 

STRICTLY BALLROOM — (1 hr. 34 min.; 1992) Moviegoers 
starved for some dancing in a movie should probably 
see this potpourri of waltzes, rumbas, tangos, and 
whatnot. We use the bme qualifier probably because a 
great deal of this Australian production requires ex- 
treme indulgence. The movie is about an intense little 
community of people who appear to have ordinary 
jobs but live for ballroom competitions. This heated, 
insular world has its own peculiar interest, but instead 
of putting you inside an obsession, Baz Luhrmann’s 
film contemptuously keeps you on the outside. Virtu- 
ally everyone in the movie carries on in close-up, and 
fish-eye lenses parked below the aaors’ chins turn 
them into howling grotesques. At heart, the movie is 
a fairy talc about a great young dancer, Scott (Paul 
Mercurio), who wants to do his own steps and who 
won’t conform to his elders’ desires, and a girl (Tara 
Morice) from a shabby “foreign” background who 
wants to dance with him. Paul Mercurio has a high- 
cheekboned face, and his pulsing-heat, Narcissus-on- 
horseback style of preening reminds one of the young 
John Travolta. (3/1/93) PG. 3, 54 

THAT NIGHT— (1 hr. 29 min.; 1993) One hot summer in 
1%1, everything changes for Sheryl, a popular teen- 
age girl (Juliette Lewis) who falls for the wrong guy 
(C. Thomas Howell). A coming-of-age story as seen 
through the watchful eyes of a 1 0 -year-old neighbor. 
Based on the novel by Alice McDermott. Direaed by 
Craig Bolotin. PG-13. 60 

TOKYO DECADENCE— (1 hr. 52 min.; 1993) In Japanese 
with English subtitles. Dircaor Ryu Murakami fol- 
lows a young prostitute as she travels through the 
seamier side of today’s Japan. NR. 14 

TOM AND JERRY: THE MOVIE— (1 hr. 20 min.; 1993) The 
famous cat and mouse duo finally make nice. An ani- 
mated film with the voices of Richard King and Dana 


Hill. Direaed by Phil Roman. G. 10, 20, 38, 45, 51, 
67, 89, 158, 160, 305, 314, 400, 505, 512, 514, 522, 
526, 529, 533, 601, 606, 608, 616, 625, 635, 706, 753, 
755, 804, 903, 915, 917, 919, 953, 965 

LA VIE DE BOHEME — (1 hr. 40 min.; 1993) In French with 
English subtitles. An Albanian painter, a French poet, 
and an Irish composer contemplate their lives as starv- 
ing artists. Direaed by Aki Kaurismaki. NR. 1 

THE WEDDING BANQUH— (1 hr. 52 min.; 1993) In order 
to appease his traditional parents back home, a young 
gay Taiwanese American, Wai-Tung, stages a wed- 
ding of convenience to a friend desperate for a green 
card. But the game is up when his parents decide to 
journey to New York for the blessed event. Direaed 
by Ang Lee. With Winston Chao, May Chin, and 
Mitchell Lichtenstein. NR. 3, 81 

WEEKEND AT BERNIE’S II— (1 hr. 29 min.; 1993) Andrew 
McCarthy and Jonathan Silverman sign on for more 
zany adventures with their dead boss, Bemic (Terry 
Kiser). Direaed by Robert Klanc. PG. 60, 904, 907, 
908, %9 

★ WHArS LOVE GOT TO DO WITH IT— (2 hrs.; 1993). As 
you watch the story of Tina Turner’s harrowing mar- 
riage to Ike, you know you aren’t getting all of the 
truth — not with this complaely innocent Tina, you 
aren’t. Angela Bassett, who plays Tina, doesn’t have 
any wildness in her. The movie never gets close to the 
source of the real Tina Turner’s volcanic greatness on- 
stage — never asking, for instance, whcdicr it might 
have anything to do with her sexual relations with 
Ike. Still, this is a strong, strong movie — a power- 
house, really — and it affcas people more deeply than 
movies made with far greater art. What’s Love Got to 
Do With It is in the form of a show-business biopic, 
but it touches a common chord. Without overstating 
anything, saeenwriter Kate Lanier and direaor Brian 
Gibson establish exaaly how Ike Turner (Laurence 
Fishbumc) discovered Anna Mae BuDock, re-created 
her as Tina, milked her for everything she had, sweet- 
talked her or bullied her when she got tired, repeated- 
ly beat her, and then collapsed into self-pity when she 
tried to leave. Fishbumc, hulking ya weak, cocky yet 
deeply uncertain, gives the performance of his career. 
The movie establishes clearly why Tina can’t leave 
without suggesting that she’s in any way a masochist. 
When she finally does leave, it’s as if a gigantic weight 
gets lifted off our shoulders. (7/19/93) R. 10, 19, 26, 
36, 55, 85, 152, 158, 160, 213, 305, 314, 505, 510, 512, 
515, 521, 522, 529, 530, 608, 722, 753, 904, 918, 919, 
962 


REVIVALS 


CAT OH A HOT TIN ROOF — (1 hr. 58 min. ; 1 958) Tennessee 
Williams’s drama of a southern family thrown into 
emotional upheaval and bitter soul-searching — de- 
spite all this excess, it’s utterly absorbing. With Eliza- 
beth Taylor, Paul Newman, and Burl Ives. Dir. Rich- 
ard Brooks. 21 

DARK VICTORY— (1 hr. 46 min.; 1939) Bette Davis’s great 
performance makes a classic of this soap opera about a 
spoiled woman, dying from a brain tumor, who finds 
true happiness and nobility of spirit. With George 
Brent, Geraldine Fitzgerald, and Humphrey Bogart. 
Dir. Edmund Goulding. 86 

DAYS OF HEAVEN— (1 hr. 35 min.; 1978) An atmospheric 
drama, sa in tum-of-the-century Texas, about a 
makeshift family of urban poor (Richard Gere, 
Brooke Adams, and Linda Manz) and the wealthy 
farmer (Sam Shepard) who hires them. Though the 
film has extraordinary, ambitious cinematography, it 
seems cool and emotionally uncentered, a produa of 
overly understated performances and a thin script by 
direaor Terrence Malick. 9 

FACE TO FACE— (2 hr. 16 min., 1976) In Swedish, Eng. 
subtitles. Ingmar Bergman, a master supremely in 
control of his medium, is here despairing to the point 
of numbness. But the movie contains what may be 
the most harrowing filmed dramatization of a ner- 
vous breakdown — Liv Ullmann’s performance is not 
only sublime acting, it’s a piece of incalculable daring. 
9 

NOW, VOYAGER — (1 hr. 57 min.; 1942) Bette Davis is the 
repressed, unhappy spinster, hiding behind her spec- 
tacles; Claude Rains is the masterly psychiatrist whose 
magic begins to transform her; Paul Henreid is the 
aristocratic, worldly hero who steps in just when the 
time is ripe. The result is all it should be. Best scene: 
Henreid lights up for her. Dir. Irving Rapper. 86 
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Many Broadway theaters will accept ticket orders* for a 
surcharge, on major credit cards by telephone. 

* Running more than a year. 

• • Running more than two years. 

IRLS Infra-Red Listening System avaiUble. 
HALF-PRICE TICKETS AVAILABLE DAY OF 
PERFORMANCE, for Broadway and Off 
Broadway, at the Times Square Theatre Center, 
Broadway at 47th Street; in Brooklyn at Borough 
Hall Park. 

Performance length is approximate; also, price changes 
are frequent; phone theater for specifics. 


H R() ADW AY 


Now Playing 


MifiELS IN AMERICA: A Giy Faitatia oa Natioaal 
TllWief— The first part of Tony Kushner’s two-part 
drama, Millennium Approaches, deals with a gay cou- 
ple, a Mormon couple, and McCarthyite lawyer Roy 
Cohn as they contend with sexual, political, and reli- 
gious issues; winner of four Tony awards, including 
Best Play; directed by George C. Wolfe. The second 
part. Perestroika, will join the first play in repertory in 
the fall. Featured in the cast are Kathleen Chalfant, 
David Marshall Grant, Marcia Gay Harden, Ron 
Leibman, joe Mantcllo, Ellen McLaughlin, Stephen 
Spinclla, and Jeffrey Wright. Monday through Satur- 
day at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and Saturday at 2 p. m. ; $10 
to $60. Walter Kerr Theatre. 219 West 48th Street 
(239^200). 3 hrs. 30 mins. IRLS 

BUMD BROTHERS— WtUy RusselPs musical about twins 
who, separated at birth, eventually meet and fall in 
love with the same girl; directed by Bill Kenwright 
and Bob Tomson. Featured in the cast arc Stephanie 
Lawrence, Con O’Neill, Warwick Evans, Mark 
Hutchinson, Barbara Walsh, Jan Graveson. Ivar 
Broggar, James Clow, Regina O’Malley, Sam Sa- 
muelson, John Schiappa, Anne Torsiglieri, Kerry 
Butler, Douglas Weston. Monday through Saturday 
at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and Saturday at 2 p.m.; $45 to 
$65. Music Box Theatre, 239 West 45th Street (239- 
6200). 2 hrs. 45 mins. IRLS 

CAMELOT— A revival of the 1960 musical, starring Rob- 
ert Goulet, based on T. H. White’s retelling of the 
King Arthur legend, The Once and Future Kinj^; direct- 
ed and choreographed by Norb Joerder; lyrics by 
Alan Jay Lemer; music by Frederick Loewe. Featured 
in the cast arc Patricia Kies, Steve Blanchard, Tucker 
McCrady, and James Valentine. Monday through 
Saturday at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and Saturday at 2 
p.m.; through 8/7; $35 to $65. Gershwin Theatre. 
51st Street, west of Broadway (307-4100). 2 hrs. 20 
mins. IRLS 

CAT^— A picturesque musical bast'd on T. S. Eliot’s de- 
lightful Old Possum^s Book of Practical Cats, and pre- 
sented with a first-rate cast of 23 talented American 
“cats”; direction by Trevor Nunn; music by Andrew 
Lloyd Webber; choreography by Gillian Lynne. 
There’s splendid scenery and costumes, lightsome, 
higlv^ying dancers, exciting and showstopping light- 
ing, and, with Trevor Nunn’s canny, eflcrvcsccnt di- 
rection, almost too much dazzlemcnt. Monday 
through Saturday (Thursdays arc dark) at 8 p.m.; 
Wednesday and Saturday at 2 p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m.; 
$37.50 to $65. Opened: 10/7/82. Winter Garden 
Theater. 1634 Broadway, at 50th Street (239-6^X)). 2 
hrs. 45 mins. •• IRLS 

CRAZY FOR YOU— The 1992 winner of three Tony 
awards, including Best Musical. Harry Groener and 
Jodi Benson star in this musical comedy set in the 
1930s, about a banker’s son who is sent by his mother 


to foreclose on a theater in a mining town in Nevada, 
where he falls in love with the only girl in the town of 
157 men. When the great American musical-comedy 
tradition is perilously close to total eclipse, this one 
lights a small but gallant and inspiriting candle. Book 
by Ken Ludwig, co-conceived by Mike Ockrent; mu- 
sic includes several Gershwin standards; choreogra- 
phy by Susan Stroman; directed by Ockrent. With 
John Hillncr, Michele Pawk, Bruce Adler, Ronn Car- 
roll, Jane Connell, Beth Leavel, the Manhattan 
Rhythm Kings. Monday through Saturday at 8 p.m.; 
Wednesday and Saturday at 2 p.m.; $^ to $65. 
Opened; 2/19/92. Shubert Theater. 225 West 44th 
Street (239-6200). 2 hrs. 40 mins. • IRLS 

FOOL MOON— A comedy with physical humor, chaos, 
music, and big pants, written by and surring David 
Shiner (Cirque du Soleil) and Bill Irwin {Largely New 
Vbnk). Music is by the Red Clay Ramblers. Monday 
through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and Saturday 
at 2 p.m.; through 9/5; $25 to $45. Richard Rodgers 
Theatre. 226 West 46th Street (307-4100). 2 hrs. 
IRLS 

THE GOODBYE GIRL— An adaptation of the 1977 NeU Si- 
mon film in which a luckless single mother (Berna- 
dette Peters) with a 12-ycar-old daughter rcluctandy 
finds herself sharing her New York apartment with a 
struggling actor (Martin Short). Book by Neil Si- 
mon, music by Marvin Hamlisch, lyrics by David 
Zippel, musical staging by Graciela Daniele, ^reaion 
by Michael Kidd. With Tammy Minoff, Carol 
Woods, Susann Fletcher, John Christopher Jones, 
Lisa Molina, Cynthia Onrubia, Erin Torpey, Scott 
Wise. Tuesday through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Wednes- 
day and Saturday at 2 p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m.; 
through 8/15; $30 to $65. Marquis 'Hieatre, 1535 
Broadway, at 45th Street (307-4100). 2 hrs. 40 mins. 
IRLS 

GUYS AND DOLLS— Jonathan Hadary, Faith Prince, 
Burke Moses, and Josie DeGuzman star in a top- 
notch revival of the 1950 musical; the book is by Jo 
Swerling and Abe Burrows, and is based on Damon 
Runyon’s characters (all as intoxicadngly irresistible as 
ever) in his short stories about high and low life 
around Times Square; score by Frank Loesser; direct- 
ed by Jerry Zaks, whose staging has enough excel- 
lence and competence to give you a lasting high. 
Christopher Chadman’s choreography, buoyed by 
the splendid likes of Gary Chryst, soars, bounces, and 
slides to new heights of musical-comedy dancing. 
Monday through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2 p.m.; $45 to $65. Opened: 4/14/92. 
Martin Beck Theater, 302 West 45th Street (239- 
6200). 2 hrs. 30 mins. • IRLS 

IN THE SUMMER HOUSE— A drama by Jane Bowles 
about obsessive relationships, set in a California beach 
town near the Mexican border in the 1950s; music by 
Philip Glass; direction by JoAnne Akalaitis. Featured 
in the cast arc Alina Arenal, Karina Arroyave. Frances 
Conroy, Carmen De La Paz, Mary Magdalena Her- 
nandez, Alma Martinez, James Puig, Kali Rocha, 
Carmen Rosario, Liev Schreiber, Jaime Tirelli, Sheila 
Tousey, Arturo Vera, and Dianne Wiest. Tuesday 
through Saturday at 8 p.m. ; Wednesday and Saturday 
at 2 p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m.; through 8/22; $30, 
$37.50. Vivian B^umont Theater, 150 West 65th 
Street (239-6200). 2 hrs. 20 mins. IRLS 

JELLY^ LAST lAM— Brian Mitchell stars in a musical 
based on the life and times of musician-composer Jelly 
Roll Morton; book and direction by C^rge C. 
Wolfe; music by Jelly Roll Morton; lyrics by Susan 
Birkenhead. Featured in the cast are Savion Glover, 
Ben Vereen, Phylicia Rashad, Brenda Braxton, Stan- 
ley Wayne Mathis. The Mardi Gras atmosphere here 
is stunning, both aesthetically and in its social and his- 
toric insight. Tuesday through Saturday at 8 p.m.; 


Wednesday and Saturday at 2 p. m. ; Sunday at 3 p.m.; 
$40 to $65. Opened: 4/26/92. Virginia Theater, 245 
West 52nd Street (239-6200). 2 hrs. 40 mins. • IRLS 

KISS OF THE SPIDER WOMAN— The 1993 winner of sev- 
en Tony awards, including Best Musical; by Terrence 
McNally, based on the Manuel E^iig novel about two 
men in a South American prison — a gay window 
dresser and a revolutionary — whose perspectives on 
life are very different; music by John Kander; lyrics by 
Fred Ebb; dircaion by Harold Prince. Featured in the 
cast are Chita Rivera, Brent Carver (who negotiates 
his role with stylish finesse), and Anthony Crivello. 
Monday through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2 p.m.; $35 to $65. Broadhurst Theater, 
235 West 44th Street (239 l 6200). 2 hrs. 30 mins. IRLS 

LES MISERABLES— Musical, based on the Viaor Hugo 
novel; book by Alain Boublil and Claudc-Michel 
Schonberg; music by the latter, lyrics by Herbert 
Kretzmer; adapted and directed by Trevor Nunn and 
John Caird with their customary panache. A fugitive 
is pitted against a self-righteous police inspector in a 
lifelong struggle to evade capture. With Craig Schul- 
man, Donna Kane, Chuck Wagner, Tia Riebling, 
Lawrence Anderson, Michael Sutherland Lynch, 
Drew Eshelman, Jennifer Lee Andrews, and Evalyn 
Baron. Monday through Saturday at 8 p.m. ; Wednes- 
day and Saturday at 2 p.m.; $15 (for rear mezzanine) 
to $65. Opened: 3/12/87. Imperial Theater, 249 
West 45th Street (239-6200). 3 hrs. 15 mins. •• IRLS 

MISS SAIGON— Herman Sebek, Leila Florentino, Chris- 
topher Peccaro star in a musical romance, direacd by 
Nicholas Hytner; score is by Claude-Michel Schon- 
berg; lyrics by Alain Boublil and Richard Maltby Jr.; 
about love and self-sacrifice involving a lonely Viet- 
namese girl and a smitten American soldier in 1975, at 
the time of the fall of Saigon. With Timothy Robert 
Blevins, Jane Bodle, Jason Ma, and Annette Calud. 
Monday through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2 p.m.; $15 (for the redrofthc rear mezza- 
nine) to $65. Opened: 4/11/91. Broadway Theater, 
1681 Broadway, at 53rd Street (563-2266). 2 hrs. 45 
mins. •• IRLS 

THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA— Andrew Lloyd Webber 
and Harold Prince’s musical, based on Gaston Lcr- 
oux’s novel; lyrics by Charles Hart and Richard Stil- 
goc; choreography by Gillian Lynne. All have created 
a terrific technical achievement chock-full of gorgeous 
scenery and costumes. The action takes place in 1860 
and tells of a Creature (Marcus Lovett) who haunts 
the premises beneath the Paris Opera House and exer- 
cises a reign of terror over performers and audience 
alike. With Mary D’Arcy, Keith Buterbaugh, Tencr 
Brown, Elena Jeanne Batman, George Lee Andrews, 
Leila Martin, Jeff Keller, and Gary Rideout. Monday 
through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and Saturday 
at 2 p.m.; $15 (for rear of the rear mezzanine) to $65. 
Opened: 1/26/88. Majestic Theater, 247 West 44th 
Street (239-6200). 2 hrs. 30 min. •• IRLS 

SHAKESPEARE FOR MY FATHER— A one-woman show 
by Lynn Redgrave in which she reminisces about life 
with her father, Sir Michael Redgrave, with full 
scenes from Shakespeare’s works; direacd by John 
Clark. Miss Redgrave’s sense of humor makes it a 
pleasure and privilege to watch. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and Saturday at 2 p.m.; 
Sunday at 3 p. m. ; $40 to $50. Helen Hayes Theatre, 
240 West 44th Street (944-9450). 2 hrs. IRLS 

THE SISTERS ROSENSWEIG— Wendy Wasserstcin’s most 
accomplished play to date makes its move to Broad- 
way. Fifty-four-year-old Sara celebrates her birthday 
with siblings Gorgeous, group leader of the Newton 
Bah-El Sisterhood, and Pfeni, an international travel 
writer, in London. Directed by Daniel Sullivan. With 
Jane Alexander, Madeline Kahn, Robert Klein, Chris- 
tine Estabrook, Julie Dretzin, John Vickery, Patrick 
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Fitzgerald, and Rex Robbins. Monday through Satur- 
day at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and Saturday at 2 p. m. ; $25 
to $47.^. Ethel Barrymore Theatre, 243 West 
47th Street (239-6200). 2 hrs. 35 mins. IRLS 

TOMMY— A musical written and composed by Pete 
Townshend, based on the 1%9 recording of the same 
name by The Who, about a withdrawn young boy 
who becomes a Pinball Wizard; 1993 winner of five 
Tony awards; adapted by Townshend and director 
Des McAnuff. With Anthony Barrile, Michael Cer- 
veris, Jonathan Dokuchitz, Cheryl Freeman, Paul 
Kandel, Marcia Mitzman, and Buddy Smith. Mon- 
day through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and Sat- 
ur^y at 2 p.m.; $20 to $65. St. James Theatre, 246 
West 44th Street (239-6200). 2 hrs. IRLS 

THE WILL ROGERS FOLLIES— The 1991 winner of six 
highly deserved Tony awards (including Best Musi- 
cal), Drama Critics Award. Drama Desk Award. 
Direaor/choreographer Tommy Tunes flair never 
fails. The musical, starring Larry Gatlin, is replete 
with new, pretty Ziegfeld Girls, excellent dancers, ev- 
ery one wearing thoroughly original and elegant cos- 
tumes by Willa Kim; a sensational rope twiricr (Vince 
Bruce); a wonderful dog act; and absolutely delightful 
scenery by Tony Walton. Book is by Peter Stone; the 
succulent music is by Cy Coleman; lyrics are by 
Comden and Green. Also with Mickey Rooney, 
Nancy Ringham, Will Rogers Wranglers, Lisa 
Niemi, and the Madcap Mutts. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and Saturday at 2 p.m.; 
Sunday at 3 p.m.; $25 to $65. Opened: 5/1/91. Palace 
Theater, 1564 Broadway, at 47th Street (307-4100). 2 
hrs. 40 mins. •• IRLS 


OFF BROADWAY 


Schedules and admissions extremely subject to 
change. Phone ahead, avoid disappointment. 


Previews 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL— Shakespeare's tragicom- 
cdy; directed by Richard Jones. Featured in the cast 
arc Michael Cumpsty, Miriam Hcaly-Louie, Joan 
Macintosh, Herb Foster, Htmry Stram, and Graham 
Winton. With Chris Bauer, Vivienne Bencsch, Joe De 
La Fuentc, Mark Dcakins, Enid Graham, Cedric Har- 
ris, Bette Henritze, Patrice Johnson, Patricia Kilgar- 
riff, Brett Rkrkaby, Matthew Ross, Klea Scott, Rocco 
Sisco, Trellis Scepter, Michael Scuhlbarg, and Stephen 
Turner. Previews begin 8/5 prior to an 8/15 opening. 
Tuesday through Sunday at 8 p.m.; through 8/29; 
free; tickets distributed one per person starting at 6:15 
p.m. (line usually forms a few hours before then). A 
New York Shakespeare Festival produaion at the 
Delacorte Theater, Central Park; enter at Central 
Park West at 81 si Street, or 79th Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue (861-7277). 

ANNIEWARBUCKS— A new musical comedy that contin- 
ues the story of Broadway’s Annie, about the little or- 
phan, Daddy Warbucks, and faithful dog Sandy; 
book by Thomas Meehan; music by Charles Strouse; 
lyrics and direction by Martin Chamin; choreography 
by Peter Gennaro. Featured in the cast are Kathryn 
Zaremba, Harve Prcsnell, and Donna McKechnic. 
Previews now prior to an 8/9 opening (at 6:30 p.m.). 
Tuesday through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2:30 p. m. ; Sunday at 3:30 p. m. ; no perfor- 
mance 8/10; $35 to $45. Variety Arts Theatre, 110 
Third Avenue, at 14th Street (239-6200). 

A BETTER LIFE— A drama by Louis Delgado about two 
men. one an intravenous-drug user and the other gay, 
in an AIDS ward in the eighties; directed by Max 
Daniels. Featured in the cast arc Byron Utley, Jeff 
Ranara, Sharon Hope, and Rachel FoUett Avidon. 
Previews begin 8/10 prior to an 8/12 opening. Tues- 
day through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and Sat- 
urday at 2 p. m. ; Sunday at 3 p. m. ; through 8/29; $25. 
An HAI production at Theatre Row Theatre, 420 
West 42nd Street (279-4200). 

LATER LIFE— A comedy by A. R. Gurney about a man 
and woman who meet after a 30-year separation; di- 
rected by Don Scardino. With Edmond Genest, Mary 
Beth Pcil, Carole Shelley, John C. Vennema. Pre- 
views begin 8/9 prior to a 9/12 opening at 7 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2 p.m.; $37.50. Westside Theatre, 407 
West 43rd Street (307-4100). 
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BEAU JEST-^ames Sherman's comedy about a Jewish 
woman in her 20s, secretly dating a man she fears her 
parents will not accept, who invents another “perfea 
boyfriend” (a Jewish doaor), then faces the inevitable 
when the family meets the out-of-work aaor she’s 
hired to play her suitor, dircaed by Dennis Zacek. 
Monday through Saturday at 8 p.m. (no Tuesday 
shows); Wednesday at 2 p.m.; Saturday and Sunday 
at 3 p.m.; $25 to $3^ Opened: 10/10/91. Lamb*s, 130 
West 44th Street (997-1780). • 

BLUE MAN GROUP: TUBES— Matt Goldman, Phil Stan- 
ton, and Chris Wink arc the three mad men really 
looking like men from Mars, with their musical 
group making an enjoyable mess of this merry perfor- 
mance art with a special kind of nonsense; directed by 
Marlene Swartz. Tuesday through Thursday at 8 
p.m.; Friday and Saturday at 7 and 10 p.m.; Sunday at 
5 p.m.; $22.50 to $35. Opened: 11/17/91. Astor 
Place Theater, 434 Lafayette Street (254-4370). • 

BORN TO RUMBAl— A musical by Michael Alasa about 
sex, sin. sacrifice, and self-deception, set in a pre-Cas- 
tro Havana nightclub; with Aaron Lee Battle, Eric 
Bemat, Gaby Gold, Justine, Patty Prendergast, A1 
Roffe. Thursday, Friday at 8 p.m.; Saturday at 7 
p.m.; $20. Opened: 9/12/91. Also, T/ie a musical 
by Alasa and Bronwen Jones, inspired by the fashion 
balls made famous in Paris Is Saturday at 10 

p.m.; through 10/9; $20. DUO Theater, 62 East 4th 
Street, between Second Avenue and Bowery (598- 
4320). • 

DO-WOP LOVE— A musical. written and directed by Ron- 
ald Wychc, of street-comer harmonizing and songs 
from the sixties. With Cornelius Bates, Nicole 
Bridgewater, Darren Frazier, Kirk Robinson. Kevin 
L. Smith. Friday at 7:30 p.m.; Saturday at 2 p.m. and 
7:30 p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m.; $18. National Black 
Theatre, 2033 Fifth Avenue, between 125th and 
126th Street (722-3800). 

EXCUSEZ-MOl— A blues-opera musical, written and di- 
rected by Richard Haase, about the one night in New 
Orleans on which the dead come back to party with 
the living. Monday, Tuesday at 8:30 p.m.; $20. Cafe 
44, 315 West 44th Street (718-237-1055). 

EXIT MUSIC— A new musical, based on Noel Coward’s 
short story “Me and the Girls,” about a song-and- 
dance man and his “Bombshells” who tour Europe 
before World War II; music by James Merillat; lyrics 
by Dick Pasqual and Merillat; direction by Brian 
Meister. With Christie Harrington, Jennifer Jiles, 
Gardner Kyle, Lisby Larson, Noellc Player, Douglas 
Simes, David Young. Wednesday through Saturday 
at 8 p.m.; Saturday at 2 p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m.; $25, 
$30. The Village Theatre Company, 133 West 
22nd Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenue (627- 
8411). 

THE FANTASTICH^— The longest-running show on or off 
Broadway (now in its 34th year!) is a gracious musical 
fable that spawned much talent in its time. Children 
who saw it decades ago now bring their children to 
enjoy it. Tuesday through Friday at 8 p.m.; Saturday 
at 7 p.m. and 10 p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m. and 7:30 
p.m.; $28 to $32. Opened: 5/3/60. Sullivan Street 
Theater, 181 Sullivan Street (674-3838). •• 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 199S— A musical satire of cur- 
rent Broadway hits, including Guys and Dolls and 
Crazy for You, and spoofs of Marla Maples, Berna- 
dette Peters, Julie Andrews, and Tommy Tune; lyrics 
and direction by Gerard Alessandrini. With Susanne 
Blakeslec, Allison Briner, Brad Oscar, Craig Wells, 
and Brad Ellis on piano. Tuesday through Friday at 
8:30 p.m.; Saturday at 7 p.m. and 10 p.m.; Sunday at 
3:30 and 7:30 p.m.; dinner available; $35. Theater 
East, 21 1 East 60th Street (838-9090). 

FOREVER PLAID— A musical comedy written and direct- 
ed by Stuart Ross tells about a semi-professional har- 
mony-group tour cut short by a fatal car accident the 
night of its first gig in 1964; and now the “teen an- 
gels” arc allowed a night at liberty on earth to do the 
show they never got to do. With Paul Binotto, Daniel 
Eli Friedman, Tom Cianfichi, and Drew Geraci. A 
many-splendored thing! Tuesday through Friday at 8 
p.m.; Saturday at 7:30 p.m. and 10:30 p.m.; Sunday 
at 3 p.m. and 7:30p.m.; Wednesday at 2:30 p.m.; $35 
to $37.50. Opened: 5/20/90. Steve McGraw's, 158 
West 72nd Street (595-7400). •• 


HOWARD CRABTREE'S WHOOP-DEE-DOOI— A musical re- 
vue that provides a gay twist on the Ziegfeld Follies; 
directed by Phillip George; musical direction by Fred 
Barton; costumes by Crabtree. With Crabtree, Keith 
Cromwell, Tommy Femia, David Lowenstcin, Peter 
Morris, Jay Rogers, Ron Skobel, Richard Stegman, 
Alan Tulin. Wednesday through Friday at 8:30 p.m.; 
Saturday at 7 and 10 p.m.; Sunday at 3:30 and 7:30 
p.m.; $25. A Glincs and Postage Stamp Xtravaganzas 
production at Actors Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave- 
nue South, below Christopher Street (777-7474). 

JEFFREY— Paul Rudnick’s comedy about a young aaor 
who vows to give up sex but meets a bartender who 
might be the man of his dreams; dircaed by Christo- 
pher Ashley. With Bryan Batt, Harriet Harris, Tom 
Hewitt, Edward Hibbert, John Michael Higgins, Pat- 
rick Kerr, Richard Poe, Scott Whitehurst. Tuesday 
through Friday at 8 p.m.; Saturday at 7 p.m. and 10 
p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m. and 7 p.m.; $37.50. Minetta 
Lane Theatre, 1 8 Minetta Lane, south of Bleecker 
Street (4204*000). 

NOSTALGIA TROPICAL— An Afro-Cuban musical revue 
that re-creates the lavish Havana supper-club shows 
of the fifties, with the mambo, danzon, rumba, con- 
ga, and cha-cha; songs arc in Spanish; direaed by 
Max Fcrra; choreography by Viaor Cuellar. With 
Memc Solis, Merly l^rdes, Aimee Cabrera, Clau- 
dina Montenegro, Mardcn Ramos, Ramon Vclozjr. 
Wednesday through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Sunday at 7 
p.m.; $25 to $35; mcal-and-drink packages available. 
The Blue Angel, 321 West 44th Street (262-3333). 

NUNSENSE— Dan Goggin's entertaining musical come- 
dy, now in its eighth year, of five sensible and moti- 
vated nuns who mount a talent show to raise money 
for what they personally and firmly consider to be a 
good and noble cause. Tuesday through Saturday at 8 
p.m.; Saturday and Wednesday at 2 p.m.; Sunday at 3 
p.m.; $30 to $35. Douglas Fairbanks TTieater, 432 
West 42nd Street (239-4321). •• 

OLEANNA— A drama written and direaed by David Ma- 
met about a university professor and a young female 
student. With Jim Frangione and Mary McCann. 
Tuesday through Friday at 8 p.m.; Saturday at 7 p.m. 
and 10 p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m. and 7 p.m.; $29.50 to 
$37.50. Orpheum Theatre, 126 Second Avt*nuc, be- 
tween 7th and 8th Streets (307-4100). 

PERFECT CRIME— Warren Manzi’s long-running thriller 
about a wealthy psychiatrist accused of murdering her 
husband, and the small-town detective who trie's to 
prove she committed the “perfect crime.” With Cath- 
erine Russell. Matizi, J. A. Nelson, Mark Johannes, 
and Dean Gardner; direaed by Jeffrey Hyatt. Mon- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday at 8 p.m.; Sun- 
day at 3 p.m. and 7 p.m.; Wednesday and Saturday at 
2 p.m.; $30. Opened: 4/5/87. Theater Four, 424 
West 55th Street (695-3401). •• 

A PERFECT GANESH— Terrence McNally’s new play 
about two American women who travel to India; di- 
reaed by John Tillinger. Featured in the cast are Zoe 
Caldwell, Frances Stemhagen, Dominic Cuskem, 
and Fisher Stevens. Monday through Saturday at 8 
p.m.; Wednesday at 2 p.m; through 8/21; $35. A 
Manhattan Theatre Club produaion at City Cent^, 
Stage I, 131 West 55th Street, between Sixth and Sev- 
enth Avenues (581-1212). IRLS 

PIAF REMEMBERED-A one-woman show with Juliette 
Koka, in which she performs sever^ Edith Piaf songs, 
such as “Je Ne Rcgrctte Rien” and “La Vic en Rose” 
to commemorate the 3()th anniversary of Piafs death; 
dircaed by Steven Cohen. With pianist/musical di- 
rector John Marino, Bill Schimmcl on accordion, and 
Ron Davis on drums. Tuesday through Saturday (ex- 
cept Thursday) at 8 p.m.; Wednesday and Saturday at 
2 p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m.; $20. 45th Street Theatre, 
354 West 45th Street (239-4331). 

PRIME TIME PROPHET— A musical satire about the scan- 
dalous world of telcvangelism; music, lyrics, and di- 
rection by Kevin Connors; book by Randy Buck. 
With Janet Aldrich, David Brand, Beth Glover, Jona- 
than Hadley, Marcus Maurice. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday at 8 p.m.; Sunday at 7 p.m.; Saturday and Sun- 
day at 3 p.m.; $20 to $30. Players Theatre, 115 
MacDougal Street, between West 3rd and Blccckcr 
Streets (777-7474). 

PROMISED LAND— Cicorgc Fischoff s musical about the 
Exodus. With David Parsons. Monday and Thursday 
at 8 p.m.; Saturday at 2 p.m.; Sunday at 2 p.m. and 7 
p.m.; through 8/30; $20. John Houseman Studio 
Theater, 450 West 42nd Street (371-6695). 
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ISPERTORH) ESPAML— August performances: Adolfo 
Marsillach’s /*m Getting Off at the Next Stop — And 
You?; Gloria Gonzilcz's Coffee With Milk; Dolores 
Frida’s Botdnica; Roberto Cossa’s The Italian Grand- 
mother; $20. These Spanish-language performances 
are varied during the month; simultaneous English 
translation at some shows. Gramercy Arts Theatre, 
138 East 27th Street (889-2850). 

THE SEA6ULL— Anton Chekhov’s comedy, set here in 
1940s Hollywood; adapted and directed by A. M. 
Raychel. With Jane Cullcy, Gregory Pcckard, Paul 
Dommermuth, Abigail \t^ite. Saturday at 8 p.m.; 
Sunday at 3 p.m.; through 8/28; $15. llieatre-Stu- 
dio, 750 Eighth Avenue, at 46th Street (719-0500). 

SWEET DADDY AND AMAZING GRACE— A gospel musical- 
comedy by Clyde Wayne MacMillian about a Harlem 
minister who falls under the influence of voodoo and 
womanly charms. With Christopher M. H. Wilkcr- 
son, Elmeria Rose, B. J. Crosby, Gloria Felton, and 
Billy Robinson. Thursday, Friday, Saturday at 8 
p.m.; Saturday at 3 p.m.; Sunday at 4 p.m.; through 
9/30; $20, $25. An American Showcase Theatre pro- 
duction at the American Theatre of Actors, 314 
West 54th Street (718-638-6309). 

TARTS »ni CUTE BOYS IN THEIR UNDERPANTS RE-ENACT 
OPERATION DESERT STORM— Two comedies in reper- 
tory. Tarts, written and directed by Stephanie Correa, 
is a comedy about five actresses (who are played by 
males) in their dressing room in the 1960s. Wednes- 
day through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m.; 
through 8/29; $15. Cute Boys is Robert Coles’s homo- 
erotic comedy about the Persian Gulf War. Friday and 
Saturday at 10:30 p.m. and 12:30 a.m.; Sunday at 8 
p.m.; through 8/29; $15. A Vortex Theater Company 
produaion at the Sanford Mcisner Theater, 164 
Eleventh Avenue, between 22nd and 23rd Streets 
(206-1764). 

THREE HOTELS— A drama by Jon Robin Baitz in which a 
couple discovers the spiritual co'*’ of the rise to corpo- 
rate power; directed by Joe f4a: tello. With Debra 
Monk and Ron Rifkin. Tuesda/ "iirough Saturday at 
8 p.m.; Saturday at 2 p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m. and 7:30 
p.m.; $32. Circle Repertory, ^ Seventh Avenue 
South, at West 4th Street (924-7100). 


OFF OFF BROADWAY 


THE AMERICAN UVINC ROOM— A series of 29 works by 
29 directors over nine weekends. Featuring Mark 
O’Donnell’s Married Bliss, directed by John Chaneski; 
Bradley Glenn and Eliot Camaren’s The Squid Mambo 
King Returns, directed by Glenn; The Late Bloomers’ 
Takes One to Know One; and Bobby Bowman’s Per- 
manent Engagement. 8/7 and 8/8 at 8 p.m.; scries con- 
tinues through 8/29; $ 8 . A Tiny Mythic Theatre 
Company production at the Ohio Theater, 66 
Wooster Street (714-8187). 

BABY WITH THE BATHWATER-Christopher Durang’s 
satire on parenting; directed by Beth Miilcs. Wednes- 
day through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Sunday at 2 p.m.; 
through 8/15; $12. An Art & Work Ensemble pro- 
duction at Synchronicity Space, 55 Mercer Street, 
between Broome and Grand Streets (925-3960). 

EL BARRIO U SA — A musical-comedy revue that takes a 
comedic look at life in New York through Hispanic 
eyes. By Angel Salazar and Andrew Smith. Wednes- 
day at 8 p.m.; $ 10 , plus a two-drink minimum. 
Opened: 7/28/92. The Village Gate, 160 Bleecker 
Street (982-9292). • 

CHRISTMAS: DREAMERS AWAKEN— A drama by 1. C. 
Howe about one family’s tragic holiday. Thursday at 
8 p.m.; Sunday at 4 p.m.; through 8 / 8 ; $9, plus two- 
drink minimum. Trocadero, 368 Bleecker Street, 
comer of Bleecker and Charles Streets (242-0636). 

DRESSING ROOM DIVAS — A comedy by Sal Emmino and 
Dane Hall about Hollywood stars trapped in a room 
with two gay florists and a macho gunman; directed 
by Steven Helgoth. Friday, Saturday at 10 p.m.; Sun- 
day at 7 p.m.; through 9/1; $12 plus two-drink mini- 
mum. Duplex, 61 Christopher Street (%9-0107). 

FAMILY VALUES?— Three one-acts: Richard Mover’s 
Main Road; Erica Christ’s Two Women Drinking; and 
Barry J. Kaplan’s Anniversary Meat; direaed by Den- 
ise Barlow and Melody Brooks. Tuesday through Fri- 
day at 7:30 p.m.; through 8 / 6 ; $10. A New Perspec- 
tives Theatre Company production at the Pelican 
Studio Theatre, 750 Eighth Avenue, #601, between 
46th and 47th Streets (730-2030). 


FISHING— Michael Weller’s drama about young couple 
from the Pacific Northwest who, after failing at farm- 
ing, try their hand at fishing; directed by Kevin Gal- 
lagher. Thursday through Saturday at 8 p.m.; also 
8/18 at 8 p.m.; through 8/21; $13, $11. An Autono- 
mous Theater Company production at the Duality 
Playhouse. 119 West 23rd Street (978-7954). 

HIE FOX— An adaptation of D. H. Lawrence’s dark no- 
vella about a manipulative soldier and two reclusive 
women at the end of World War I; directed by Mark 
Nelson. Tuesday through Saturday at 8 p.m.; 
through 8/7; $10. A Borderline Theatre Company 
produaion at the Samuel Beckett Theatre, 412 
West 42nd Street (874-7571). 

GOING TO POUND aad GODDESS OF ART— Two one-acts 
by Caroline Thomas about past and present Holo- 
causts, and the Polish experience; direaed by Thomas 
and Mark Sarrow. Wednesday through Friday at 8 
p.m.; Saturday at 6 p.m. and 9 p.m.; Sunday at 8 
p.m.; through 8 / 8 ; $10. A Toul Theatre Lab produc- 
tion at Inner-Space Theatre, 134 West 26th Street, 
Seventh floor (799-4224). 

HALCION DAYS— A six-week work-in-progress by Tom 
Gilroy. This wc*ek: Trickle Down, Touch Base, Sensitiv- 
ity Training, and The Bubba Vote. Friday and Saturday 
at 9:30 p.m.; through 8/14; $ 8 . A Machine Full pro- 
duction at the Workhouse Theatre, 41 White Strea, 
between Church Strea and Broadway (431-9220). 

LOS JIBAROS PROGRESISTAS— A musical about a Puerto 
Rican family who must come to terms with growth 
on the island; in Spanish. 8/6 at 6:30 p.m. at Simpson 
Street and 163rd Strea, Bronx; 8/7 at 4 p.m. at 56th 
Street and Third Avenue, Brooklyn; 8/8 at 3 p.m. at 
99th Street and 55th Avenue. Queens; 8/10 at 3 p.m. 
at 30th Avenue and Crescent Street, Queens; through 
8/29; free. A Puerto Rican Travebng Theatre produc- 
tion (354-1293). 

LAS LEANDRAS— A musical in Spanish about a music- 
hall star who must convince her uncle that she is a 
dutiful student, worthy of his inheritance; music by 
Francisco Alonso; lyrics by Gonzalez del Castillo and 
Munoz Roman; direaed by Silvia Brito. Saturday at 8 
p.m.; Sunday at 4 p.m.; through 8/29; $13. Thalia 
Spanish Thratre, 41—17 Greenpoint Avenue, Sun- 
nyside. Queens (718-729-3880). 

LINE— Israel Horovitz’s play about five people who 
want to be first in line; ireaed by James Pyduck. Fri- 
day, Saturday, Sunday at 9:30 p.m.; $10. Sonia 
Pilccr’s I-Land, monologues in and about New York; 
Wednesday at 7 p.m.; $10. 13th Street Theater, 50 
West 13th Street (675-6677). •• 

THE LOVE OF THE NIGHTINGALE— Timberlake Werten- 
baker’s retelling of the Philomele myth; direaed by 
Susannah Einstein. Tuesday-Sunday at 8 p.m.; Satur- 
day and Sunday at 2 p.m.; through 8/15; $10. A Live 
Eyes Theatre Company produaion at the William 
Rediield Theater, 354 West 45th Strea (777-7474). 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM— Shakespeare’s come- 
dy; directed by Christopha Carter Sanderson. Satur- 
day and Sunday at 8 p.m.; through 8/29; free. A Go- 
rilla Rep production at Washington Square Park, 
southwest comer (696-8513). 

THE MOJO AND THE SAYSO— A drama, by Aishah Rah- 
man, based on a true story about the killing of a 10 - 
ycar-old boy by police; direaed by Laurie Carlos. 
Thursday through Saturday at 8 p.m.; Sunday at 4 
p.m.; through 8/15; $10. A Blackberry production at 
the Judith Anderson Theatre, 422 West 42nd Strega 
(%7-1481). 

MURDER IN COMPANY— Michael King and Philip Bo- 
land’s drama about a killer among a group of English 
aaors. Wednesday and Saturday at 8 p. m. Also, Lou- 
is H. Ripley’s Sherlock Holmes and the Curse of the 
Mummy's Tomb. Thursday and Friday at 8 p.m.; Sun- 
day at 5:30 p.m.; through 8/15; $15; $25 for both 
shows. Prometheus Tl^tre, 239 East 5th Strea, 
between Second and Third Avenues (996-0555). 

NEW VOICES IN AMERICAN THEATER— An evening of 
one-acts. Evening A features Roger Hedden’s Aloof; 
Steven Sater’s Love Monkeys; Richard Harland Smith’s 
Los Besos; and Glenn Weiss’s Juke Box Trails. Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday at 8 p.m.; through 
8/14; $12. Evening B features Lanford Wilson’s Eu- 
kiah; Richard Harland Smith’s Common Ground; and 
Bill Nave’s Visiting Oliver. Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday at 8 p.m.; through 8/11; $12. 29th Street Rep- 
ertory Theater, 212 West 2%h Strea, Second floor 
(465-0575). 


OBSESSION— A psychological drama by Albert L. Evans 
about a man who is a prisoner of society and himself; 
direaed by Shep Howard. Wednesday-Saturday at 8 
p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m.; through 8 / 8 ; $10, $12. Madi- 
son Avenue Theatre, 162 Madison Avenue, 3rd 
floor, between 32nd and 33rd Streets (447-1363). 

OLD FUMES— A drama. written and directed by Antho- 
ny Patton, about racism in the South on the eve of a 
civil-rights demonstration. Friday and Saturday at 8 
p.m.; Sunday at 4 p.m.; $12. A Catch It production at 
Playhouse 125, 125 West 22nd Street (718-855- 
1974). 

POETIC ESCAPE — A drama by Nashid Farced about a 
young man who tries to fmd a better life beyond the 
projects; directed by Ken Terrell. Thursday through 
Saturday at 8 p.m.; Sunday at 2 p.m.; through 8 / 8 ; 
$10. A Curan Repertory Company production at 
Theatre 22, 54 West 22nd Street (388-2508). 

PYGMALHIN-George Bernard Shaw’s classic; direaed 
by Paul Leishman. Thursday, Friday, and Saturday at 
8 p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m.; through 9/12; $12. West- 
side Repertory Theatre, 252 West 81st Street (874- 
7290). 

Q2Q: SHAKESPURE'S TITUS ANDRONICUS, CUE TO 
CUE— A comedy, written and direaed by Donald L. 
Brooks, about a company that speeds through Shake- 
speare’s works. Thur^ay, Friday. Saturday at 8 p.m.; 
through 8/14; $10. American Theatre of Actors, 
Outdoor Theatre, 314 West 54th Street (581-3044). 

ROUGH FOR THUTRE II aad PUY— Two one-aa plays 
by Samuel Beckent about the meaning of life, the for- 
mer about two men who run a suicide-consultation 
service, and the latter in which three charaaers arc im- 
prisoned in urns; directed by Randall Sommer. Opens 
8 / 6 . Wednesday through Sunday at 10:30 p.m.; 
through 8/14; $10. One Dream Theatre, 232 West 
Broadway, entrana on North Moore Street (274- 
1450). 

SHORT FUSE— An absurdist black comedy by Kathleen 
O’Neill in which an agent goes undercover in a post 
office to find why workers go on killing rampages; 
direaed by Rasa Allan Kazlas. 8/10 to 8/12 at 8 p.m.; 
8/13, 8/14 at 7 p.m.; 8/16 to 8/21 at 8 p.m.; no perfor- 
mance 8/15; $12. Workhouse Theater, 41 White 
Strea, between Church and Broadway (431-9220). 

SUMMERFEST— A festival of plays from the Playwrights 
Horizons Theatre School and No Egos Theatre Com- 
pany. In the eighth series, Brian Beatty’s The Grooms- 
man; Dasha Snyder’s Beached Whales. 8/2 through 8/4 
at 8 p.m. The ninth series features John Poglinco’s 
Over Here; Dale Perreault’s K.f.S.B.R.: David 
Brooks’s Kitchett Aid; Kevin Grubb’s Fit to Ihint; Ar- 
thur Shafer’s School for Yentas; and Toni Schlesmger’s 
The Sophisticates. 8/5 through 8/7 at 8 p.m.; $10. Har- 
old Clurmati Theatre, 412 West 42nd Street (%7- 
1481). 

THEN AND NOW— A drama by Robert Kreis about the 
illia romance of a writer at the beach; direaed by Rita 
Williams. Thursday at 7 p.m.; $10. 13th Street The- 
ater, 50 West 13th Street (675-6677). 

THORNWOOD— A drama by Tony Howarth about a 
bumed-out English teacher who becomes revitalized 
when he must teach Hamlet to inner-city school kids; 
direaed by Kelly Mo^an. Opens 8 / 6 . Tuesday 
through Saturday at 7:30 p.m.; Sunday at 3 p.m.; 
through 8/21; $10. Mint Theater, 311 West 43rd 
Strea (315-9434). 

TONY *N' TINA'S WEDDING— A wedding at St. John’s 
Church, 81 Christopher Street; then a reception at 
147 Waverly Place, with Italian buffet, champagne, 
and wedding cake. Tuesday through Sunday at 7 
p.m.; Saturdiay and Sunday at 2 p.m. Phone for price's 
(279^200). •• 

WINGS THEATRE COMPANY— Tic Dark Side of Dixie, 

John Wall’s satire of the genteel South; direaed by 
Hutchins Foster. Wednesday-Friday at 8 p.m.; Satur- 
day at 7 p.m. and 10 p.m.; Sunday at 7 p.m.; through 
9/5; $20. Also, If the World Made Sense, Men Would 
Ride Sidesaddle, a one-man comedy written and per- 
formed by Ed Navis; directed by Jeffery Corrick. Fri- 
day at 11 p.m.; through 9/3; $10. Wings Theatre at 
the Archive, 154 Christopha Street (627-2%l). 


NEW YORK TICKa SERVICE 

For information regarding theater, dance, and concert 
tickets, call 880-0755 Monday through Friday from 
10:30 a.m. to 4:30. New York Magazine will be happy to 
advise you of their availability. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


COMPILED BY EDITH NEWHALL 


C; All. FRIES 


From June through Labor Day, galleries are 
generally open Mon.-Fri. from between 10 and 
11 to between 5 and 6. 


SOLOS 


57th Street Area 


HELEN FMNKENTHALER— A survey of prints; through 
9/4. Long, 24 W. 57th St. (397-2001). 

SHARON FRAZIER — Pastel drawings of landscapes in 
Kauai, Hawaii; through 9/3. Hammer, 33 W. 57th St. 
(644-4400). 

KIICHI SUMIKAWA — Large-scale abstract wood sculp- 
tures; through 8/28. Takashimaya, 693 Fifth Ave. 
(350-0115). 


SoHo and TriBeCa 


UURA ACKERMAN/STEVEN DEE INFANTINO— Abstract 
drawings/Paintings inspired by Indian thought and 
music. Throuh 8/4. F.D.R., 670 Broadway (777- 
3051). 

SIAH ARMAJANI—SmaU-scalc mixed media sculpture 
and collages that comment on contemporary Ameri- 
can life and the changing American landscape; 
through 8/31. Protetch, 560 Broadway (966-5454). 

KENJI ENW^Rccent sculptures construaed from found 
objects; through 8/26. Cast Iron, 159 Mercer St. (274- 
8624). 

TOWY OURSLER — A mixed-media installation with vid- 
eo, curated by Lois Plehn with Marcia May; through 
8/5. Rosen, 130 Prince St. (941-0203). 

ELYN ZIMMERIIAN — ^Three new granite sculptures, two 
of which are working fountains, and a group of en- 
caustic drawings; through 9/11. Gagosian, 136 Woos- 
ter St. (228-2828). 


Other 


FRANCESCA ANDERSON— Recent botanical drawings; 
through 10/3. Wave HUl, 675 W. 252nd St. (549- 
3200), Tue.-Sun. 104:30, Wed. until dusk. 

RED GROOMS— >A survey of his multi-media sculptural 
streetscapes; through 9/6. Grand Central Terminal, 
entrance on 42nd Street, between Vanderbilt and Lex- 
ington Aves. (532-4900), Mon.-Fri. 11-7, Sat. and 
Sun. 12-6, adults $3, seniors and children $1 (Metro- 
North, Long island Rail Road and Transit Authority 
customers $2 with a valid ticket or token ten-pack). 

ANDRAS HALASZ— Paintings on military blankets that 
evoke a night scene in a barrack of the Kaposvar Mili- 
tary Base in Hungary; through 8 / 8 . Gat, 572 Fifth 
Ave. (354-4402). 

ROBERT RESSLER— Recent outdoor sculptures in carved 
wood; through 11/14. Wave Hill, 675 W. 252nd St., 
Bronx (718-549-3200), Tue.-Sun. 9-5:30, Wed. untU 
dusk. Free on weekdays; $4 on weekends and holi- 
days ($2 seniors and children). 

MAX SINGER— Recent large-scale finger paintings; 
through 8/31. Knitting Factory, 47 E. Houston St. 
(288-9826). 


GROUP SHOWS 


Madison Avenue and Vicinity 


AMERICAS— 1015 Madison Ave. (535-7852). Works on 
paper by Latin American artists, including Botero, 


Lam, Matta, Tamayo, Toledo, Torres Garcia, others; 
through 9/17. 

ARSENAL— 64th St. and Fifth Ave., in Central Park (360- 
3410). Vintage postcards and photographs of New 
York City parks spanning 1900-1950; through 8/31. 

ELYSIUM— 28 E. 78th St. (628-2942). Works by the con- 
temporary Japanese ccramicist Tatsuzo Shimaoka and 
his students; through 8 / 20 . 

GREAT MODERN PICTURES— 48 E. 82nd St. (242-2581). 
Landscape prints by artists of the French Barbizon 
School; through 8/31. 

HIRSCHL A ADLER— 21 E. 70th St. (535-8810). "At the 
Water’s Edge,” with paindngs, drawings, and prints 
that depict oceans, rivers, streams, and harbors by 
19th- and 20th-century European and American art- 
ists, including Bierstadt, Chase, Hassam, Glackcns, 
Lear, Monet, Prendergast, others; through 8/13. 

MUNROE— 0 E. 84th St. (249-5480), Tue.-Fri. 12-8. 
"Summer Salon,” with works by Barreres, Bertoni, 
Bocanegra, Cauley, Dworkin, Eldridge, Gimblett, 
Horvath, janowitz, Lawton, Nakagawa, Schroth, 
Walp, others; through 8/13. 

SAUNDER-O’REILLY— 20 E. 79th St. (879-6606). Recent 
paintings by Frclinghuysen, Hammond, White; 
through 8/31 (gallery will be closed from 8/7-15). 

WERNER— 21 E. 67th St. (988-1623). Sculpture and 
drawings by Baselitz, Hockclmann, Immendorf, Kir- 
keby, Lupertz, Penck; through 8/13. 

57th Street Area 


ASSDCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS— 20 W. 57th St. (399- 
5510). "From Intimate to Monumental,” with prints 
by EHebenkom, Francis, Frankenthaler, Kahn, Tama- 
yo; through 9/3. 

AUSTRIAN CULTURAL INSTITUTE— 11 £. 52nd St. (759- 
5165). “The Grafik Objekt,” with prints by Heuer- 
mann, Kr 2 ywoblocki, Josef; through 9/3. 

BABCOCK— 724 Fifth Ave. (767-1852). Collaborative ce- 
ramic works by the husband-and-wife-tcam Gertrud 
and Otto Natzler, plus ceramic constructions by Otto 
Natzlcr and photographs by his second wife, Gail 
Reynolds Natzlcr; through 8/12. 

EQUITABLE— 787 Seventh Ave. (554-4352). “Spain, Es- 
pagne, Spanien: Foreign Artists Discover Spain, 
1800-1900" with paintings by Cassatt, Chase, Col- 
man, Dehodeneq, Eakins, Lewis, Manet, Regnault, 
Sargent, Smith, Weir, Wilkie, others; through 9/18. 

GOODMAN— 24 W. 57th St. (977-7160). Works by Bol- 
tanski, Cragg, Deacon, Gonzales-Torres, Levine, 
Munoz, Orozco, Richter, Smith, Wall; through 8/31. 

IBM — ^Madison Ave. and 56th St. (745-6100). “Twenti- 
eth-Century Works from the Iowa Museum of Art”; 
"Highlights from the Vassar College Art Gallery”; 
through 9/11. 

JOSEPH— 745 Fifth Ave. (751-5500). Art furniture by 
Bennett, Bonner, Castle, Carpenter, Holzapfel, 
Loeser, Newman, Pcscc, Wahl, Zucca, others; 
through 8/30. 

MATHES— 41 E. 57th St. (752-5135). "Summer Reflec- 
tions,” with works by Andre, Hull, Lichtenstein, 
Luyten, Shapiro, Wilmarth; through 8/27. 

MCCOY— 41 E. 57th St. (319-19%). Works by Cohen, 
Kaplowitz, Negropontc, Nicastri, Stokes, Smith, 
Tetherow, Wilson; through 8/31. 

MILLER-41 E. 57th St. (980-5454). Works that combine 
abstraction and figuration, by Baselitz, Bourgeois, 
Cemin, De Kooning, Fishman, Mitchell, Nelson, 
Resnick, Steir, others; through 8/31. 

PACE— 32 E. 57th St. (421-3292). Paintings and sculp- 
ture by Baselitz, Chamberlain, Dine, Dubuffet, 
Hockney, Jensen, Mangold, Samaras, Schnabel, Ta- 


pies; through 9/10. 

REECE— 24 W. 57th St. (333-5830). Works by Bcnaim, 
CifolclU, Hattori, Sica, others; through 8/30. 

RYAN— 24 W. 57th St. (397-0669). WPA prints executed 
in New York, by Abelman, Barnet, Kainen, 
Lozowick, Olds, Vogel, others; block prints from the 
1930s and 1940s by Charles Turzak; through 8/20. 

ST. ETIENNE— 24 W. 57th St. (245-6734). Paintings, 
drawiings, and prints by Barlach, Coe, Grosz, Ko- 
koschka, Nolde, Spiegelman, others; through 9/3. 

SCHMIDT-BINGHAM— 41 E. 57th St. (888-1122). "An 
Uncommon Line,” with drawings by Graves, Lun- 
din, Paquette, Weber, Wilde; through 8/14. 

STIEBEL MODERN— 32 E. 57th St. (75^5536). “Infancy 
& Image,” with paintings that explore childhood by 
Berdann, Condon, Phelan, Wellington, Woodruff, 
Zlamany; through 8/13. 

URBAN— 457 Madison Ave. (838-9410). "People Make 
Parks: Public Space for Public Life,” including a large- 
scale installation by Mimi Gross; through 9/21. 

YOSHII— 20 W. 57th St. (265-8876). Sculpture, paint- 
ings, and photography by Berkowitz, Borysewicz, 
Franco, Marcuse, Matalon; through 9/4. 

SoHo and TriBeCa 


ALTERNATIVE MUSEUM— 594 Broadway (966.4444). 
"1993 National Showcase Exhibition,” with works 
by 33 emerging artists from around the country; 
through 8/14. 

A/D — 560 Broadway (966-5154). Tables from the past 
two decades, by Burton, Hunt, Jenney, Jones, Judd, 
Klein, Knowlton, LeWitt, Mapplethorpe, Oppen- 
heim; through 8/31. 

AUCHINCLOSS— 558 Broadway (966-7753). “Drawing 
Conclusions,” with works by Crawford, Glantzman, 
Miller, Phelan, Scotti, Sisto; through 8 / 6 . 

BEITZEL— 102 Prince (219-2863). Works by Bcerman, 
Cheng, Dudding, Fcinstcin, Rnk, Harms, Hecks, 
Hristoff, Kapp, Messer, Moriarty, Neher, Wixted, 
Young; through 8/31 . 

CAGCIOLA— 125 Wooster St. (966-9177). Paintings, 
sculpture, and art furniture by Dcihl, Keck, Moses, 
Palmorc, Pylant, Schuette, others; through 8/28. 

CASTELLI— 420 W. Broadway (431-5160). Sculpture by 
Cragg, Deacon, Kapoor, Kelly, Long, Nauman, Scr- 
ra, Stella; through 10/2. 

EINSTEIN — 591 Broadway (226-1414). “American 
Works on Paper: 1960-1993,” with drawings and 
prints by Await, Cass, Cornell, de Kooning, Pamess, 
Pearistein, Pekarsky, Plotkin, Rothenberg, Ruscha, 
Sallick, Shapiro; through 8/20. 

FELDMAN— 31 Mercer St. (226-3232). Works by Antin, 
Applebroog, Burden, TTie Peppers, Wariiol, Wilke, 
others; through 8/30. 

HARRIS— 524 Broadway (941-9895). Works by Bohary, 
Hatton, Lee, Li, Mardno, Milder, O’Connor, Pass- 
lof, Pcscc, Sanders; through 8/30. 

HELANDER— 594 Broadway (966-9797). “Summer Plea- 
sures,” with works by Dormer, Fisher, Jordan, Lc- 
boff, Lorenz, Mandle, Ready; through 8 / 6 . 

HOFFMAN— 429 W. Broadway (966-6676). “Black, 
White, and Summer Sand,” with paintings, draw- 
ings, prints by Averbuch, Buchwald, Eddy, Ferrer, 
Frey, Gonzalez, Khalil, Plagens, Raffael, Richards, 
Sullivan, others; through 9/3. 

INGBAR — 568 Broadway (334-1100). Paintings, sculp- 
ture, and mixed-media works on the theme of New 
York City at night, by Baxter, Lordi, Maryschukl, 
Doyle, Haas, Palaia, Jacquette, Sloat, others; through 
8/28. 

LE CAPELLAINE— 252 Lafayette St. (274-9383). “Beau- 
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tyrcst,** with works by Dikcou, Fclidano, Kilimnik, 
Pruitt & Early, Vaisman, others; through 8/27. 

IMRCUS--578 Broadway (226-3200). Recent works by 
Adams, Drake, Ess, Larmon, Petdbonc, Richter, od^ 
ers; through 8 / 20 . 

MCE — 142 Greene St. (431-9280). “Wall and Floor.” 
with sculpture by Andre, Judd, Kelly, Oldenburg, 
Serra, Shapiro; through 9/10. 

P.P.0.W.-^32 Broadway (941-8642). Works that have 
eating disorders as subject matter, by Andn, Connor, 
Hershman, Indiana, Nauman, Silverman, Simpson, 
others; through 8 / 6 . 

PRATS— 568 Broadway (21^4687). “The Art of Print- 
ing: Edidones Poligrala, ” with prints, texts, and pho- 
tographs by such artists as Bacon, Frankcnthaler, 
Miro, Ruscha, Tamayo, Tapics; through 9/1 1 . 

SPERONE WESTWATER— 142 Greene St. (431-3685). 
Paintings by gaUcry artists; though 8/31. 

STENDHAL— 622-^26 Broadway (505-1201). Paintings 
and prints by Avital, Biondi, Impiglia, Mayer, Pac- 
cionc, Prol, Rosa; through 8/25. 

TILTON— 49 Greene St. (941-1775). Works by Agro, Fes 
lice. Fine, McCarthy, Mct2, Nanney, Ruyter, Pema; 
through 8/31. 

2—70 Greene St, (966-8836). Worics by Cope, Kelly, 
Kraig, Quigley, Steme, Vavra, Wood, others; 
through 8 / 11 . 


Other 


CONSUUTE GENEML OF COLOMBIA— tO E. 46th St. 

(949-9898). Works by 30 Colombian artists, including 
Acero, Estrada, Nino, Ortiz, Posada, Torres, Vidal, 
others; through 8/24. 

CLASS— 315 Central Park West (787-4704), Wed.-Sat. 
1-6. Works on paper by Andrews, Foujita, Gross, 
Hecht, Kleinholz, ^yer, Vaynshteyn, Weber, others; 
through 8/28. 

LEHMAN COLUGE— Bedford Park Blvd. West (718-960- 
8732), Mon.-Thur. 10-4. “Pa’Lantc: Political Works 
from the Collection of the Musco Del Barrio,” with 
works by Camnitzer, Ferrer, Irizarry, Martorcll, 
Soto, Yampolsky, others; through 10/2. 

LOR— 407 W. 13th St. (366-9569), Tuc. and Wed. 1-6. 
“Friends of Thomas,” with works by Dokoupil, 
Henning, Held, MoUcr, Naschberger, Seiko, Sha- 
piro, Shokof, Stone; through 9/25. 

LONG ISLAND UNIVERSfTY— 1 University Plaza, Brook- 
lyn (718-488-1051). Sculpture by Dockery/Elizabcth, 
Haley, Krcpfle, Rand, Sussman, Wurtzel; through 
10/31. 

MANHATTAN PSYCHIATRIC CENTER— Wards Island, 
N.Y. (219-9213), daily. 10 to dusk. “Outdoor Sculp- 
ture 1993,” presented by the Organization of Inde- 
pendent Artists, with works by Aiello, Biaggi, Gaon, 
Godfrey, Hatchett, Hein, Melville, Pace and Win- 
6 eld, Pfaffman, Reed, Woolcy, others; through 
10/31. 

NEW YORK DOWNTOWN HOSPITAL— 170 WUliam St. 
(312-5000). “Art Show 2,” with works by Blomstcdt, 
Chak, Hewitt, Huntington, Jian, Kuo, Lane, Pels, 
Planksy, Porcaro, Vinogradov, Vladimirovidh; 
through 9/7. 

SCULPTURE CENTER AT ROOSEVELT ISUND-Motorgate 

on Main St., Roosevelt Island (879-3500). Outdoor 
sculpture by Buster, Crowder. Giusd, Hein, Lee, 
Yoder; through 1 1/15. 

SNUG HARBOR CULTURAL CENTER— 1000 Richmond 
Terrace, Staten Island. N.Y. (718-448-25<X)), Wed.- 
Sun. 12-5 (Outdoor sculpture exhibidon is open sev- 
en days a week during daylight hours). “In the Ring,” 
with works on the subject of boxing by Adkins, 
Drexler, McGowin, Osorio. Wong, others; through 
9/6. “Figural Nature: 1993 Snug Harbor Outdoor 
Sculpture Exhibiritm”; through 10/31. 

SOCRATES SCULPTURE MRK— Broadway at Vernon 
Blvd., Long Island City. N.Y. (718-956-1819), 10 to 
sunset daily. “93 NY 50” with works by 50 s<^ptors 
working in New York; through 8/1. 


P HO TOG RAPHY 


ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN ART— 1285 Ave. of the Ameri- 
cas (399-5030). Photographs of artists and other sig- 
nificant figures in American art from the Ardiivcs of 
American Art; through 9/24. 


AUCE AUSTEN HOUSE— 2 Hylan Blvd., Suten Island. 
N.Y. (718-816-4506), Thu.-Sun. 12-5, $2 suggested 
contribution. “A Century Apart: The Buildings of 
Staten Island in Photographs by Alice Austen and Lisa 
Clifford”; through 1/2/94. 

BAUM— 588 Broadway (219-9854). “Off the WaU.” with 
photographs that employ sculptural and ot^ect-ori- 
ented devices as content, by Barrette, Garvens, 
Hatch, Marketou, Ninio, Schlesinger, others; 
through 9/3. 

I.C.P.— 1130 Fifth Ave. (860-177^, Tue. ll- 8 ,Wcd.- 
Sun. 11-6. $4; students and seniors $2.50. “Outside 
the Dream: Child Poverty in America — Photographs 
by Stephen Shames”; “Art Works: Teenagers and 
Artists Collaborate on the 20” x 24” Camera”; 
through 9/26. 

I.C.P. MIDTOWN— 1133 Ave. of the Americas (768- 
4680), Tue. 11-8, Wed.-Sun. 11-6. $3.50; students 
and seniors $2. Through 10/3: “Broadway: 100 
Years, A Photographic View.” Through 10/3: “From 
Alice to Ocean: Alone Across the Outbade, Photo- 
graphs by Rick Smolan.” 

FRANCOIS HOLLAR— Photographs from the 1930s that 
were commissioned for fashion, advertising, and edi- 
torial projects, by this Paris-based Hungarian photog- 
rapher who died in 1979; through 9/18. Zabridcie, 724 
fifth Ave. (307-7430). 

LUHRING AUGUSTINE— 130 Prince St. (219-9600). “Day- 
dream Nation,” with photographs that examine the 
mythologies of America by Crewdson, Eggleston, 
DiCorcia, Link, Sherman, Sugimoto; through 8/27. 

SKECT MCAULEY/MARGARET MORTON— Photographs of 
golf courses in the Southwest/Photographs of gardens 
planted and decorated by the homeless. Through 9/4. 
Lowinsky, 575 Broadway (226-5440). 

MILLER— 138 Spring St. (226-1220). “99 Items from the 
Inventory Sale,” with works by Abbott, Cartier- 
Bresson, Callahan, Eggleston, Mapplethorpe, Muy- 
bridge, Siskind, Weegee, Winogrand, others; through 
8/13. 

DAIDO MORIYAMA — Black-and-white prints from the 
1970s; through 8/13. MiUer, 138 Spring St. (226- 
1220 ). 

MOTEL FINE ARTS— 167 Spring St. (925-0205). “30th 
AnnivtTsary of the March on Washington for Jobs 
and Frecxlom,” with photographs by Haun, Massar, 
Ward; 8/5-9/13. 

RICE— 325 W. 11th St. (366-6660), Thur.-Sat. 1-7, Sun. 
1-6. Photographs by gallery artists; through 9/12. 

SANDER — 19 E. 76th St. (794-45<X)). Portraits of women 
by Bravo, dc Meyer, Erwitt, Evans, Gilissen, Laugh- 
lin. Model, Rodchenko, others; through 9/1 1 . 

SAUL — 560 Broadway (431-0747). Photographs by Ap- 
felbaum, Berman, Bush, Epstein, Feldman, Jacob- 
son, Staller, Umbrico, Wood, Yarbcr; through 8 / 8 . 

MINAYDSHI TAKADA— Surrealist photographs that focus 
on the female nude, taken brtween 1947 and 1950; 
through 9/10. Houk Friedman, 851 Madison Ave. 
(628-5300). 

WITHIN— 415 W. Broadway (925-5510). Photographs of 
the Antarctic landscape by Neelon Crawford; group 
show of photographs that depia the human elbow, 
with works by Bravo. Datcr, Kertesz, Newhall, Stci- 
chen, others; through 8/27. 

WORLD FINANCIAL CENTER— North Bridge, on West St. 
between the World Trade Center and the Hudstm 
River, and Vcscy and Liberty Sts. “Eyewitness 1993,” 
an exhibition of press photographs selected by the 
World Press Photo Foundation; through 8 / 8 . 


M U S E U \1 S 


AMERICAN CRAFT MUSEUM-^ W. 53rd St. (956-6047). 
Wed. — Sun. 10 a.m.-5, Tuc. 10 a.m.- 8 . $4.50. se- 
niors students $2, children under 12 free. Through 
10/10: “Gertrud and Otto Natzler: Collaboration/So- 
litude.” Through 9/5: “Paul Soldner: A Retrospec- 
tive.” Through 10/10: “New Acquisitions: Carft To- 
day USA.” Through 10/10: “John Cage: Edible 
Drawings.” 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY— CPW at 

79th St. (769-5000). Sun.-Thu. 10a.m.-5:45; Fri. and 
Sat. 10 a.m.-8:45. Suggested contribution $5; chil- 
dren $2.50. Gardner D. Stout Hall of Asian Peoples: 
3,000 artifacts and artworks, covering Turkey to Ja- 
pan, Siberia to India . . . Hayden Planetarium . . . 


Margaret Mead Hall of Pacific Peoples . . . Celestial 
Plaza . . . Hall of South American Peoples . . . Auro- 
ra Gem Collection. Through 10/31; “Jumbo: The 
World-Famous Elepl^t.” Through 10/3: “Bears: 
Imagination and Reality.” 'Fhrough 8/29: “The Pan- 
tanal: Brazil’s Forgotten Wilderness.” 

ASIA SOaETY— 725 Park Ave. at 70th St. (288-6400). 
Tuc.-Sat. 11 a.m .-6 (Fri. until 8 ), Sun. noon-5. 
Closed Mon. $2; students and seniors $1. Through 
8/15: “Gods, Guardians, and Lovers: Temple Sculp- 
tures from North India, A.D. 700-1200.” 

BRONX MUSEUM OF THE ARTS— 1040 Grand Concourse 
at 165th St., Bronx (681-6000). Wed., Thu., Fri. 10 
a.m.-5. Sat. and Sun. 1-6, closed Mon. and Tue. $3, 
$2 students, $1 seniors, free for children under 12 . 
Tlirough 9/12: “Artist in the Marketplace.” Through 
9/12: “Another Perspective; Selections from the Per- 
manent Collection.” Through 9/12: “An Installation 
by Albert Chong.” 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 200 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn 
(718-638-5000). Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5. Donation $4; 
students $2; seniors $1.50. Through 1/2/94; “Leon 
Polk Smith: Selected Works 1943-1992, Promised 
Gifts.” Through 9/30: “Contemporary Monoprints.” 
Through 12/30: "Fancy Feet: A Historic Collection of 
Ladies’ Footwear from The Brooklyn Museum.” 
Through 9/5: “Pieces of String Too Short to Save: 
Donald Lipski.” Through 9/19; “The Second Dimei>- 
sion: Twentieth-Century Sculptors’ Drawings.” 
BROOKLYN'S HISTORY MUSEUM— The Brooklyn His- 
torical Society, 128 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(718-624-0890). Tue.-Sat. 12-5. Free through 
8/18/93. Permanent exhibits with art, photographs, 
documents, and memorabilia on the history of 
Brooklyn and its people. 

COOPER-HEWm MUSEUM— fifth Ave. at 91st St. (860- 
6868 ). Tue. 10 a.m.-9, Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5. Sun. 
noon-5. $3; seniors and students $ 1.50; free 
Tue. after 5. Through 9/26: “A Memorial to Jan Pa- 
lach.” TTirough 9/26: “Process of Design: Cheryl R. 
Riley.” Through 9/26; “Design and Fabric Technol- 
ogy: Pushing the Limits.” Through 9/26: ‘Tools for 
the Table: Designs for Dining.” 

FRICK COLLECHON—1 E. 70th St. (2884)700). Tue.-Sat. 
10 a.m.- 6 . Sun. 1-6. $3, students and seniors $1.50. 
Children under 10 not admitted. 

GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM-Fifth Ave.. at 89th St. 
(423-3500). Mon.-Wed., Fri.— Sun. 10 a.m .-8 (Tue. 
5-8 pay what you wish), closed Thu. $7, students and 
seniors $4. Through 9/30: “Modem Masters: Selec- 
tions from the Permanent Collection.” Through 10/1: 
“Rebecca Horn.” 

GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM SOHD-575 Broadway (423- 
3500). Sun., Mon., Wed. 11 a.m.- 6 , Thur.-Sat. II 
a.m .-8 p.m., closed Tue. $5; students and seniors $3. 
Through 10/31: “Paul Klee at the Guggenheim Muse- 
um.” Through 11/15: “Singular Dimensions in Paint- 
ing.” Through 10/1: “Rcbwca Horn.” 

HUDSON RIVER MUSEUM— Trevor Park-on-Hudson, 511 
Warburton Ave., Yonkers (914-963-4550). Wed., 
Thur., Sat. 10a.m.-5, Fri. 10a.m.-9, Sun. 12-5. $3, 
seniors and children $1.50. Through 8/22: “Forgotten 
Marriage: Tlic Painted Tintype and the Decorative 
Frame, 1860-1910.” Through 9/5: “Hit It! Hom^ 
made Instruments by Katherine Teck.” Through 
9/12: “SUBJECT(S): Prints and Multiples by Jon- 
atham Borofksy, 1982-1991.” Through 12/12: “The 
Columbian Exposition: World Wonder of 1893.” 
Through 9/5: “Puerto Rican Posters from the James 
G. Shine Collection.” Through 9/19; “The Jazz Scries 
by Michael Singletary.” 

JEWISH MUSEUM— 1109 Fifth Ave. (423-3200), Sun., 
Mon., Wed., Thur. 11 a.m.-5:45, Tuc. 11 a.m.- 8 . $ 6 ; 
$4 students and seniors, free Tuc. 5-8. Through 9/12: 
“Collecting for the 21st Century: Recent Acquisitions 
and Promised Gifts.” Through 12/30: “From the In- 
side Out: Eight Contemporary Artists.” Through 
6/94: “In This House: A History of the Jewish Muse- 
um. " Through 6/94: “The Best Day of the Week: An 
Exhibition for Families.” 

KATONAH MUSEUM OF ART— Route 22 at Jay St., Ka- 
tonah, N.Y. (914-232-9555). Tuc., Thu., Fri., Sun. 
12—5, Wed. 12-8, Sat. I0a.m.-5. Free. Through 9/5: 
“Dorothy Dehncr: Sixty Years of Art.” Through 9/5: 
“In the Sculpture Garden — Women and Wood: The 
Metaphysical Use of Form.” 

LOWER EAST SIDE TENEMENT MUSEUM— 97 Orchard St. 
(431-0233). Tue.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5. Sun. 10 a.m.-4. 
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closed Mon. and Sat. Suggested donation weekdays 
S3; admission on Sun. S3 adults, SI children. 
Through 11/30: “Meddling With Peddling: The 
Pushcart Wars.” Through 11/30: “One Third of a 
Nation: Depression-Era Photographs by Arnold Ea- 
gle.” Through 11/30: “Urban Log Cabin: A Tene- 
ment Dollhouse.” 

MCmOPOUTAN MUSEUM OF ART— Fifth Ave. at 82nd 
St. (879-5500). Tue.-Thu. and Sun. 9:30 a.m.-5:15, 
Fh. and Sat. 9:30 a.m.-9. Contribution S6; children 
and seniors S3. Through 10/31: “The Iris and B. Ger- 
ald Cantor Roof Garden Sculpture Exhibit.” 
Through 12/1 : “Baseball Cards &om The Jefferson R. 
Burdick Collection.” Through 11/28: “Modem Met- 
alwork in The Metropolitan Museum of Art.” 
Through 8/8: “Drawings from the j. Paul Getty Mu- 
seum.” Through 9/12: “Abstract Expressionism: 
Works on Paper.” TTirough 10/31: “Persian Tiles.” 
Through 9/5: “Arthur B. Davies Landscapes in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art.” Through 8/8: “Infra- 
Apparel.” Through 10/17: “A Masterpiece of Sculp- 
ture from Renaissance Florence: Verrocchio’s Bronze 
Statues of Christ and St. Thomas.” The Cloisters, 
Fort Tryon Park (923-3700). Tue.-Sun. 9:30 a.m.- 
5:15. Medieval collection. 

PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY— 29 £. 36th St. (685- 
0008). Tuc.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5, Sun. 1-5. Suggested 
donation $5; students and seniors S3. Through 8/15: 
“The Ot»crvant Eye: Henry James, 1843-1916.” 
Through 8/15: “A Great Legacy: Morgan Collec- 
tions, 1913-1943.” TTirough 8/15: “Treasures from 
the Permanent Collections.” 

MUSEUM FOR AFRICAN ART— 593 Broadway (966-1313), 
Wed. and Thu. 1 1-6, Fri. and Sat. 1 1-8, Sun. 1 1-6. 
S3; seniors, students, and children SI. 50. Through 
8/22: “Secrecy: African Art That Conceals and Re- 
veals.” Through 9/26: “Home and the World: Archi- 
tectural Sculpture by Aboudramane and Bodys Isek 
Kingelez. ” 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN FOU ART— 2 Lincoln Square 
(595-9533). Tue.-Sun. 11:30 a.m.-7:30, closed Mon. 
Free. Through 9/12: “Bob Bishop: A Life in Ameri- 
can Folk Art.” 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART— 11 W. 53rd St. (708-9480). 
Daily (except Wed.) 11 a.m.-6, Thu. to 9, clos^ 
Wed. S7.50; students and seniors S4.50; Thu. 5-9 pay 
what you wish. Through 9/7: “Latin American Art- 
ists of the Twentieth Century.” Through 9/28: “Pas- 
times in Prints.” Through 9/28: “Multiple Images: 
Photographs Since 1965 From the Collection.” 

MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK— Hfth Ave. at 
103rd St. (534-1672). Wed.-Sat. 10a.m.-5, Sun. 1-5; 
Tue. 10 a.m.— 2 for organized school and group tours 
(reservations required). $5; students and seniors $3. 
Through 12/93: “Broadway! 125 Years of Musical 
Theater.” Through 9/19; “Welcome to Your Second 
Home: Ethnic Social Clubs in New York.” TTirough 
10/24: “Is It Phyfe?" Through 9/19: “Shared Perspec- 
tives: The Printmaker and Hiotc^raphcr in New 
York, 1900-1950.” Through 10/5: “Presents of the 
Past: Recent Gifts to the Museum of the City of New 
York.” Through 9/5: “The Coney Island Mermaid 
Parade.” 

NASSAU COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART— 1 Museum Drive, 
Roslyn, N.Y. (516-484-9337). Tue.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5. 
$2; seniors and students. Through 9/12: “Long Island 
Collections: The Gilded Age to the 1990s.” 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN— 1083 Fifth Ave., at 
89th St. (369-4880). Wed.-Sun. noon-5 (Fri. to 8). 
$3.50, seniors and students $2, free Fri. 5-8. 8/4- 
11/14: “American Treasures: 19th-Century Paintings 
from the National Academy Collection. ” 

NEW MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART— 583 Broadway 
(219-1222). Wed., Thu., Fri., Sun. noon-6, Sat. 
noon-8. Closed Mon.-Tue. $3.50; $2.50 seniors and 
students. Through 8/15: “Carpet Angel: An Installa- 
tion by Nari Ward.” Through 8/15: “Kazumi Tanaka: 
Sculpture.” Through 8/15: “The Final Frontier.” 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY-Ccntral Research Budd- 
ing, Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. (869-8089). Tuc. and 
Wed. 11 a.m.-6, Thu. -Sat. 10 a.m.-6, closed Sun. 
and Mon. Through 8/21: “Flora Photographica: The 
Flower in Photography from 1835 to the Present.” 
Through 8/28: “A Change of Clothes: Femininity, 
Fashion, and Feminism. ” Through 9/^: “A Decade 
of Dandies and Decadence: British Writers at the Turn 
of the 20th Century.” 

NEW YORK TRANSIT MUSEUM— Boerum Place and 


Schermerhom St., Brooklyn (718-330-3060). Tue.— 
Fri. 10a.m. -4, Sat. 11 a.m.-4. $2; seniors $1.50; chil- 
dren $1 . Through 9 / 26 : “Arts for Transit: Continuing 
a Legacy.” 

NOGUCHI MUSEUM— 32-37 Vernon Blvd., Long Island 
City, Queens, N.Y. (718-204-7088). Wed., Sat. Sun. 
1 1 a. m.-6. Suggested contribution $4; $2 students and 
seniors. A collection of over 250 works by the re- 
nowned sculptor (1904-1988) and a sculpture garden 
(on Sat. and Sun. a shuttle bus departs from tl^ Asia 
Society at Park Ave. and 70th St. every hour on the 
half hour from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., and returns 
on the hour until 5:00 p.m. for roundtrip fare of $5). 

OLD MERCHANTS HOUSE— 29 E. 4th Street (777-1089). 
Sun.— Thur. 1-4. $3. New York’s only family home 
preserved intaa from the 19th century. Home to Sea- 
bury Tredwell and family from 1835 to 1933, the 
house reflects the lifestyle of a typical New York City 
upper-middle-class fainily of the last century. 

PARRISH ART MUSEUM— 25 Job’s Lane, Southampton. 
L.I. (516-283-2118). Mon., Tue., Thu., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5, Sun. 1-5. Closed Wed. $2. Through 8/29: 
“Fairfield Porter: An American Painter, 1950-1975.” 
Through 8/29; “The Collection: Porter’s Circle.” 

QUEENS MUSEUM OF ART— New York City Bldg., 
Hushing Meadow Park (718-592-5555). Tue.-Fri. 10 
a.m. -5; Sat.— Sun. noon-5:30. Contribution suggest- 
ed. Through 8/31: “Keith Haring: An Installation of 
Works on Loan from the Keith Haring Foundation.” 
Through 9/26: “Ante America (Regarding America.” 

ABIGAIL ADAMS SMITH MUSEUM-421 E. 61st St. (838- 
6878). Mon.-Fri. 12 noon-4 (Tue. 5:30-8). $3; $2 stu- 
dents and seniors. Furnished rooms from the Federal 
Period (1790-1830). 

SOUTH STREET SEAPORT MUSEUM— Fulton St. between 
South and Water Sts. (669-9400). Daily 10a.m.-5. $6, 
seniors $5, students $4, children $3. Through 9/6: 
“The Original Cash Machines: Medianical Coin 
Banks from the Citibank Collection, 1865-1915.” 
8/S-3/6: “Twelve Tics to Tradition: Model Making in 
New York City.” 

STATEN ISUND INSTlTirTE OF ARTS A SCIENCES— 75 

Stuyvesant Place. Suten Island. N.Y. (718-727-1135). 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5, Sun. 1-5. Suggested donation 
$2.50; students and seniors $1.50. Through 10/17: 
“The Staten Island Biennial Juried Craft Exhibition.” 

STORM KING ART CENTER-Old Pleasant HiU Road, 
Mountainville, N.Y. (914-534-3190). Daily 11 a.m.- 
5:30. $5; seniors and students $3. A four hundred-acre 
sculpture paric with permanent outdoor installations 
by Alice Aycock, Alexander Calder, Mark di Suvero, 
Barbara Hepworth, Henry Moore, Louise Nevcison, 
Isamu Nogudii, Richard Serra, David Smith, Ken- 
neth Snelson, and Ursula von Rydingsvard. Through 
10/31: “Siah Armajani: Recent Work.” 

STUDIO MUSEUM IN HARLEM-144 W. 125th St. (864- 
4500). Wed.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5, Sat.-Sun. 1-6. $3; se- 
niors $1.50, children $1. Through 8/22: “Artists Re- 
spond: The ‘New World* Question.” Through 8/22: 
“Elijah Pierce: Woodcarver.” 

WHITNEY MUSEUM— Madison Ave. at 75th St. (570- 
3676). Wed., Fri., Sat. 11 a.m.-6. Sun. 11-6, Thu. 1— 
8 (free 6-8), Tue. by appointment for groups, closed 
Mon. $6; students and seniors $4. “Calder’s Cir- 
cus.” . . . Through 10/3: “In the Spirit of Huxus.” 
Through 8/29: “The Subject of Rape. ” Through 8/29: 
“Abject Art: Repulsion and Desire in American Art.” 
Through 9/19: “CoUection in Context: Hopper in 
Paris.” Through 10/10: “Artists’ Publications, 1952- 
1966.” Through 10/10: “Hand-Painted Pop: Ameri- 
can Art in Transition, 1955-1%2.” Whitney Muse- 
um at Philip Morris, 42nd St. at Park Ave. (878- 
2550). Mon.^^. 1 1 a.m.-6, Thu. to 7:30, closed Sat. 
and Sun. (Sculpture Court is open Mon. -Sat. 7:30 
a.m.-9:30 p.m.; Sun. and holidays 11 a.m.-7). Free. 
Through 9/3: “Expanding the Collection: Biennial 
Acquisitions.” 


AUC riONS 


DOYLE— 175 E. 87th St. (427-2730). 8/4 and 8/5 at 10 
a.m.: “Contents of Abandoned Safe Deposit Boxes.” 
On view from 7/31 . 

SOTHEBY'S— York Ave., at 72nd St. (606-7000). 8/5 at 
10:15 a.m.: “Arcade Jewelry.” On view from 7/27. 

SWANN— 104 E. 25th St. (254-4710). 8/4 at 6: “Posters.” 
On view fiom 8/2. 
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AND 


DANCE 

COMPILED BY VIVIAN BARAD 


MUSIC AND DANCE DIRECTORY 

Carnegie Hall and Weill Recital Hall at Carnegie 
Hall, Seventh Ave. at 57th St. (247-7800). 

City Center. 131 W. 55th St. (581-1212). 

Joyce Theater, 175 Eighth Ave. at 19th St. (242-0800). 

Lincoln Center: 62nd-66th Sts., between Columbus 
and Amsterdam Aves.: Alice Tully Hall (875-5050); 
Avery Fisher Hall (875-5030); Library Museum 
(870-1630); Metropolitan Opera House (362-6000); 

New York State Theater (870-5570); Wdter Rcade 
Theater (875-5600), 

Madison Square Garden and The Paramount, 

Seventh Ave. at 33rd St. (465-6741). 

Merkin Concert Hall, Abraham Goodman House, 

129 W. 67th St. (362-8719). 

Metropolitan Museum, Fifth Ave. and 82nd St. 
(570-3949). 

92nd St. Y, on Lexington Ave. (996-1 100). 

Radio City Music Hall, Sixth Ave. and 50th St. 
(247-4777). 

Symphony Space, Broadway at 95th St. (864-5400). 
Town HaU, 123 W. 43rd St. (840-2824). 

Miller Theatre, Broadway and 1 16th St. (854-7799). 


CONCERTS 


Bryant Park Ticket Booth 


HALF-PRICE TICKETS for same-day music, dance, and 
occasionally opera performances arc sold here, dc> 
pending on availability, six days a week: Tuc.-Sun., 
noon-2 and 3-7. Also, fiiU-pricc tickets for future per- 
formances. Just inside the park, off 42nd St., cast of 
Sixth Ave. (382-2323). 


Wednesday, August 4 


MOSTLY MOZART FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, Neeme Jarvi 
conducting. With pianist Lilian Kallir and violinist 
Maxim Vengerov. Works by Mozart, Tchaikovsky. 
Avery Rshcr Hal! at 8 . $13-t25. At 5:30: Mcet-the- 
Ardst Tasting with conductor Neeme jarvi. Call to 
reserve (87S-5356). 

ZIGGY lURLEY— The Academy. 234 W. 43rd St. (840- 
9500), at 8 . S22.50; $25 day of show. 

TCHAIKOVSKY CHAMBER ORCHESTRA— Featuring vio- 
linist Anna Kandinskaya. Works by Tchaikovsky, 
Arensky. World Financial Center Winter Garden, brt. 
Vcscy and Liberty Sts. (945-0505), at 7:30. Free. 

ANTHOMY DAVIS G EPISTEME-^omposer/pianist An- 
thony Davis performs his works with Episteme 
chamber ensemble. North Plaza, Lincoln Center at 
6:30. Free. 

BUTTHOU SURFERS G STORE TEMPLE PILOTS— With 
Fbming Lips. Roseland, 239 W. 52nd St., bet. Broad- 
way and Eighth Ave. (307-7171), at 8 . $18.50. 

AMERICAH LAHDMARK FESTIVALS-Violinist Stanley 
HoOman. Works by Beethoven, Brahms, Bartok. 
Federal Hall, 26 Wall St. (866-2086), at 12:30. Free. 

RICKY SKAGGS— Westbury Music Fair, Brush Hollow 
Rd. , exit 40 off the L. I. E. or exit 34 off Northern Sute 
Pkwy., L.I. (516-334-0800), at 8 . $22.50. 


Thursday, August 5 


MOSTLY MOZART FESTIVAL— Tafelmusik Orchestra per- 
forms on period instruments, Jeatme Lamon direct- 
ing. Works by Handel, Bach, others. Avery Fisher 
Hdl at 8 . $13-$25. Pre-concert reciul at 7. 


EDDIE PALMIERPS UTIN JAZZ ORCHESTRA— Sculpture 
Garden, Museum of Modem Art, 1 1 W. 53rd St. 
(708-9500), at 7 and 9. $12 (includes museum 
entrance). 

MILT JACKSOH, vibraphonist. With bassist Bob Cran- 
shaw, drummer Kenny Washington, and pianist 
James Williams. “Good Vibrations,” jazz program. 
North Plaza, Lincoln Center (875-5400), at 6:30. Free 

“HI6HLKHTS IH JAZT’ CRUISE-Cometist Warren 
Vache, dmmmer Bill Hart, guitarist James Chirillo, 
and bassist Eddie Jones perform against the backdrop 
of the city’s skylit. Circle Line, West 42nd St. and 
the West Side Highway (563-3200), at 6:15. $20. 

PAUL WESTERBERC— Irving Plaza at 9:30. Sold out. 

GILBERTO SANTA ROSA A VICTOR MANUEL— Salsa. Am- 
brose Stage, Pier 16, South Street Seaport (732-7678), 
at 5:30. Free. 

CHUBBY CHECKER— “Oldies Thursdays.” CenterStage 
at World Trade Center, Church St. bet. Liberty and 
Vescy Sts. (4354170), at 12:15. Free. 

SAMBA NOVO — Featuring percussionist Ron De- 
Francesco. Afro-Brazilian jazz and funk. Outdoor 
plaza at 388 Greenwich St. (432-0900), at 12:30. Free. 

BARGEMUSK — Pianist Randall Hodgkinson, violinist 
Mark Peskanov, and cellist Ronald Thomas. Works 
by Mozart, Ravel, Beethoven. Under the Brooklyn 
Bridge, Brooklyn (718-624-4061), at 6:30. $75 (in- 
cludes dinner). 

SEASIDE SUMMER CONCERT SERIES— Judy Collins & 
The Kingston Trio. Seaside Park, Ocean Parkway at 
Seabreeze Ave., Brooklyn (718469-1912), at 7:30. 
Free-$5. 


Friday, August 6 


“BATTU ROVALE: TRUMPETS AND TEN0RS”-Jazz 

showdown with Red Rodney, Wynton Marsalis, 
Wallace Roney, Nicholas Payton, Roy Hargrove, 
George Coleman, Joshua Redman, David Murray, 
and others. Alice Tully Hall at 8 . $35. 

MOSTLY MOZART FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, Neeme Jarvi 
conducting. With pianist Garrick Ohisson and cellist 
Antonio Meneses. Works by Mozart, Tchaikovsky. 
Avery Fisher Hall at 8 . $13— $25. 

SUMMERGARDEN CONCERTS AT MOMA— SmaU chamber 
orchestra performs works by Tenreiro, Cordero, 
Gandini, Chavez, others. Sculpture Garden, 14 W. 
54th St. (708-9500), at 7:30. Free. 

M.D. BLESSING A THE PROPHETS OF SWING— Country 
music and dance. Continental Club, 17 Irving Place 
(533-0453). Dance lessons at 7 with Teddy Kem; con- 
cert at 9. $12; $15 at door. 

CENTERFOLD COFFEEH0USE-J>m Mannion, music and 
poetry. Church of St. Paul and St. Andrew, 263 W. 
86 th St. (866-4454), at 8 . $7-$10. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STREETSH^zz music and words 
with Tracy Morris, followed by an open jam session. 
130 E. Seventh St., at Ave. A (254-9300), at 8:30. $7. 

ALLMAH BROTHERS BAHD-Jones Beach. L.I. (307-7171 
or 516-221-1000), at 8 ; rain or shine. $25.50. 

PAUL AHKAr— Westbury Music Fair, 960 Brush Hollow 
Rd. . exit 40 off the L. I. E. or exit 34 off Northern State 
Parkway. L.I. (516-334-0800), at 8 . $25. 


Saturday, August 7 


JOAN BAEZ A JIMMY DALE GILMORE— SummerSuge, 
Rumscy Playficld, Central Park at 72nd St. (307- 
7171), at 3; doors open at 2. Free. Rain or shine. 

SUMMERGARDEH CONCERTS AT MOMA— See 8 / 6 . 


**0N COMMISSION”— jazz pianists Gch Allen and Mar- 
cus Roberts premiere new works with their ensem- 
bles. Alice Tully HaU at 8 . $35. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STREETS— Brooklyn jazz Works 
Quartet, foUowed by an open jam session. 130 E. 
Seventh St., at Ave. A (254-9300), at 8:30. $7. 

BOOKMAN EKSPERYANS-Haidan roots music. With 
Ran Machine. Prospect Park Bandshcll, Prospect 
Park West and Ninth St., Brooklyn (718-7684)699), 
at 7. $2. 

PAUL ANNA— See 8 / 6 . 


Sunday, August 8 


UNCOLN CENTER JAZZ ORCHESTRA, David Berger con- 
ducting. “In the Spirit of Place,” an evening of Elling- 
ton compositions featuring rare works like Deep South 
Suite and Paris Blues Suite. Alice Tully Hall at 8 . $35. 

SAVOY SUNDAYS— A1 Cobbs's Big Band. Continental 
Club, 17 Irving Place, at 15th St. (696-9737). Dance 
lessons with the Big Apple Lindy Hoppers at 7; con- 
cert at 8 . $ 12 . 

"JAM FOR DIZ*’— Latin-influcnccd jazz jam featuring 
multi-instrumentalist David Amram, trumpeter 
Mark MorgancUi, and saxophonist jesse Davis. Riv- 
erside Park Arts Festival. The Rotunda, W. 79th St., 
at Hudson River Boat Basin (408-0249), at 4. Free. 

TRIBUTE TO ISMAEL RIVERA, the legendary Puerto Rican 
singer/bandleader. With Carambu, Javier Vasquez 
Orchestra, and Angel Vasquez y Su Gnipo. Dam- 
rosch Park, Lincoln Center (875-5400), at 8:15. Free. 

SUMMER EVENINGS OF SONG G ART— Bencfic for the 
American Symphony Orchestra. With the Brentano 
Quartet, members of the ASO, and others. Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, 65th St. and C.P.W. (592- 
3089). at 7:30. Free. 

SUMMERSTAGE^aidan music with Tabou Combo and 
Lakol. Rumscy Playficld, Central Park at 72nd St. 
(307-7171), at 3; doors open at 2. Free. Rain or shine. 

SUNDAY SUPPER SERENADES— Picnic on the lawn while 
MSM Wind Players perform chamber music. New 
York Botanical Garden, 200th St. and Southern 
Blvd., Bronx (718-817-8700), at 5:30. $3. 

BRONX ARTS ENSEMBLE, Soong Fu Yuan conducting. 
Works by Haydn, Hofmann, Yuan. At 2: Rockwood 
Drive Circle, Van Cortlandt Park, Bronx. At 4: 
McGinley Center, Fordham University, Bronx Rose 
HiU Campus at Southern Blvd. (718-54^1899). Free. 

BARGEMUSIC— See 8/5. Today at 4. $23 (concert only). 

THE H.O.R.D.E. FESTIVAL— Low-key Lollapalooza fea- 
turing Big Head Todd, the Blues Travelers, and oth- 
ers. Jones Beach State Park, L.I. (307-7171 or 516- 
221-1000), at 6 . $25. 

PETER, PAUL G MARY— Westbury Music Fair, 960 Brush 
HoUow Rd., exit 40 off the L.I.E. or exit 34 off 
Northern Sutc Pkwy., L.I. (516-334-0800), at 7. $25. 


Monday, August 9 


MOSTLY MOZART FESTIVAL— Lcs Arts Horissams, Wil- 
liam Chrisde conducting. Music on period instru- 
ments. Works by Purcell, Charpender. Avery Fisher 
Hall at 8 . $I5-$30. Pre-concert recital at 7. 

OPERA MONDAYS— Mezzo-soprano Sharon Graham, 
tenor Antonio Barasorda, and pianist Steven Mos- 
teller. Arias from Bizet’s Carmen. CenterStage at 
World Trade Center, Church St. bet. Liberty and Ve- 
scy Sts. (435-4170), at noon. Free. 

BRYANT PARK EVENTS— Flutist Immanuel Davis, violist 
Laura Mount, violinist Matthew Reichert, and cellist 
Alan Whear. Works by Mozart, Beethoven, Ein- 
bond. 42nd St. and Sixth Ave. at 12:30. Free. 
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MUSIC & DANCE 



Tuesday, August 10 


MOSTLY MOZART FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, George Cleve 
conducting. With pianist Horacio Gutierrez and vio- 
linist Gil Shaham. Works by Mozart, Haydn. Avery 
Fisher HaU at 8. $1^S25. 


BROADWAY MEETS THE BATTERY— All-sur Broadway 
cast performs music by Jerome Kem and Kurt Weill. 
Hudson River Park Pavilion, Chambers St. and the 
Hudson River (416-5383), at 6:30. Free. 

ROBBIE DUPREE— “Steal Away.” CcntcrStagc at World 
Trade Center, Church St. bet. Liberty and Vesey Sts. 
(435-4170), at 12:15 and 1:15. Free. 


O P E R A 


New York City Opera 


NEW YORK STATE THEATER— Through 11/21. Tickets; 
$10-$70. 8/5 at 8: Bizets Carmen, Guido Ajmone- 
Marsan conducting; Graham, Zambalis, Ruggles, 
Reyes, Barasorda, Corteggiano, Baker, Smith, 
Green, Mobbs. 8/6 at 8: Puccini’s La Boheme, Karen 
Keltncr conducting; Zseller, Warren, Grishko, Otey, 
Garvin, Mattscy, Ledbetter, Yule. 8/7 at 1:30: Pucci- 
ni’s Madama Butterfly, Christopher Keene conducting; 
Hynes, Redmon, P^lozzi, Brown, Kneebone, Green, 
Goodsell, Corteggiano, Mobbs, Ledbetter. 8/7 at 8: 
Puccini’s Tosca, Steven Sloane conducting; Hoileque, 
Glassman, Dworchak, Garvin, McKee, Lankston, 
Langan, Yule. 8/8 at 1:30: Puccini’s La Boheme; same 
as 8/6. 8/10 at 8: Puccini’s Tosca, same as 8/7. 


Other 


PEKINB OPERA TROUPE— Fountain Plaza, Lincoln Cen- 
ter (875-5400). 8/8 at 2: Qi Shu Fang’s company per- 
forms Tu’s Dancers, Farewell to My Conqueror, and The 
Legend of Bat Su-Zhen. Free. 


DANCE 


Feld Ballets 


JOYCE THEATBt— Summer Preview Season. Through 
8/21. Tickets: $30. 8/9-8/10 at 8: Contra Pose; lS>o 
Dah Day; Skara Brae. 


Other 


ALVIN AILEY AMERICAN DANCE THEATER— Summer- 
Stage, Central Park at 72nd St. (360-2777). 8/10 at 
8:30; doors open at 7: Revelations; Shelter; The Winter 
in Lisbon. Free. 

AMY PIVAR/MARLIES YEARBY— Founuin PUza, Lincoln 
Center (875-5400). 8/10 at 5:30: “Dancing Through 
Rainbow Eyes,” includes Abandoned; In the Place 2B; 
Split the Dij^ence; Beat the Heart. Free. 

BILL T. lONES/ARNIE ZANE DANCE COMPANY— Dam- 
rosch Park Bandshell, Lincoln Center (875-5400). 8/4 
at 8:15: Fete; Love Defined; D-Man in the Waters. Free. 

FORMOSA ABORIGINAL DANCE TROUPE OF TAIWAN- 

Fountain Plaza, Lincoln Center (875-5400). 8/8 at 
4:30: Traditional Aboriginal dances and ceremonies 
from some of the nine tribes of Taiwan. Free. 

GUS SOLOMONS, JR^TOBY TWINING/SCOH DE VERE— 

North Plaza, Lincoln Center (875-5400). 8/6 at 6: Red 
Squalls, site specihe work combines dance, music, and 
architecture. Free. 

MONTREAL DANSE — South Plaza, Lincoln Center (875- 
5400). 8/10 at 8:15: Natsu Nakajima’s Ghost Stor- 
ies/Les Revenants, music by Arvo Part. Free. 

SARA PEARSON/PATRIK WIDRIG AND COMPANY— South 
Plaza. Lincoln Center (875-5400). 8/5 at 5:30; Common 
Ground, with music by Robert Een. Free. 

TRISHA BROWN COMPANY— Damrosch Park. Lincoln 
Center (875-5400). 8/6 at 8:15: Set and Reset; Foray 
Foret; For M.G.; TheMovie. Free. 


RERFO RM ANCE 


P,S. 122—150 First Ave. (477-55829). Through 8/15 at 
7:30: Sharon Jane Smith’s Cabaret de la Gay. $8. 8/5- 
8/6 at 9: Ken Bullock in My Ufe Is a Show. $8. 8/7-8/S 
at 9: Tim Miller in My Queer Body. $12. 
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COMPILED BY GILLIAN DUFFY 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


B 

Breakfast 

Br 

Brunch 

L 

Lunch 

D 

Dinner 

S 

Supper 

(I) 

Inexpensive— Mostly $15 and under* 

(M) 

Moderate — Mostly $15-$3S* 

(E) 

Expensive — ^Mostly S35 and over* 

AE 

American Express 

CB 

Carte Blanche 

DC 

Diners Club 

MC 

MasterCard 

TM 

Transtnedia 

V 

Visa 

Formal: 

Jacket and de 

Dress opt: 

Jacket 

Casual: 

Come as you are 


*Average cost for dinner per person ordered a la 
carte. 


This is a list of advertisers plus some of the city’s most 
popular dining establishments. 

Please check hours and prices in advance. Rising food 
and labor costs often force restaurateurs to alter prices 
on short notice. Also note that some deluxe restaurants 
with a la carte menus levy a cover (bread and butter) 
charge. Many restaurants can accommodate parties in 
private rooms or in sections of the main dining room — 
ask managers for information. 


.MANHATTAN 


Lower New York 


ADEUIDES SOHO SUPPER CLUB— 492 Broome St. 

(966-3371). Casual. Icalian. Spcls: chicken prince of 
Naples, 61et mignon bad bad, lai^e variety of pastas, 
homemade desserts. Res. sug. D Tue.-Thu. 6-11:30, 
Fri.-Sat. to 1 a.m.. Sun. 6-11:30. Dancing from 9. 
Closed Mon. (M) A£. 

AUSON ON DOMINICK STREET— 38 Dominick St., nr. 
Hudson St. (727-1188). Casual. Country French. 
Spcls: lamb shanks with pureed white beans, ragout 
of mussels, charred lamb salad with capers and lemon 
cayenne mayonnaise. Res. sug. D only Mon.-Sat. 
5:30-10:15, Sun. to 9. Pre-thcatcr D 5:30-6:30. Pri- 
vate parties for 35. (E) AE. CB, DC. MC.TM, V. 

ANOELO— 146 Mulberry St. (966-1277). Casual. South- 
ern Italian. Spcls: angel hair alia sassi, boneless chicken 
scarpariello, cannelloni amalfitani. Open Tue.-Thu. 
noon-ll:30, Fri. to 12:30a.m., Sat. to 1 a.m., Sun. to 
11:30. Free parking Sun.-Fri. Closed Mon. (M) 

AE, DC. MC. V. 

APPLE— 17 Waverly PI., bet. Broadway and Uni- 
versity PI. (473-8888). Casual. Vegeurian-Vietnam- 
ese. Spcls: stuffed boneless chicken, crispy sdtan with 
pecans, broiled boneless Vietnamese duck. Res. sug. 
L Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4:30. Br Sat.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
4:30. D Sun.-Thu. 4-11, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. (M) 

AE, MC, V. 

BOULEY— 165 Duane St., bet. Hudson and Green- 
wich Sts. (608-3852). Formal. Modem French. Spcls: 
tuna gravlax, scared black sea bass in special spices 
with trufHe vinaigrette, painters palette of fhiit. Res. 
nec. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-11. 
Closed Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 


CAN— 482 W. Broadway, at Houston St. (533-6333). 
Casual. Viemamese-French. Spcls: stir-fried Maine 
blue-crab with lemon grass and cracked pepper, 
crispy skin red snapper with baby spinach in a curry 
sauce, grilled stuffed squid with lemon, coriander and 
dill dressing. Res. sug. L daily 11:30 a.m.-5. D Sun.- 
Thu. 5-10:30, Fri.-Sat. to 11:30. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, TM, V. 

CAPSOUTO FRERE$-451 Washington St. (966-4900). 
Casual. Contemporary French. Spcls: duckling with 
ginger cassis sauce, poached salmon with warm lem- 
on vinaigrette, dessert souffles. L Tue.-Fri. noon- 
3:30. Br Sat.-Sun. noon— 4. D Sun.-Thu. 6-11, Fri.- 
Sat. to midnight. Outdoor terrace. (M) 

AE, CB. DC, MC. V. 

THE GRILLE — 55 Church St. at Fulton St., in the Ho- 
tel Millenium (693-2001). Casual. American. Spcls: 
chicken paillard with wild greens, sesame mango vin- 
aigrette; grilled Atlantic salmon focaccia club sand- 
wich; penne pasta with veal sausage. Res. sug. B daily 
6:30 a.m.-ll a.m. L and D Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-ll. 
Br Sat.-Sun. 1 1:30 a.m. -2:30. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC. V. 

HUDSON RIVER CLUB— 4 World Financial Center (786- 
1500). Formal. American Hudson River Valley. 
Spcls: salmon in woven potatoes, rabbit pot-pie, 
lump crab and potato fritters, venison and other game 
dishes. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. Br Sun. 
noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-10, Sun. noon-6. Pre- 
theater D Mon.-Fri. 5-6:30. Private parties for 15- 
150. (E) AE, MC, TM, V. 

JOEY’S PAESANO— 136 Mulberry St. (966-3337). Casu- 
al. Italian. Spcls: seafood cartoccio, veal chop Mila- 
nese, rigatoni alia vodka. Res. sug. L daily 11:30 
a.m.-3:30. D daily 3:30-1:30 a.m. Private parties for 
20-100. AUo 205 W. 43rd St. (997-8700). (I) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, TM, V. 

L’ECOLE— 462 Broadway, at Grand St. (219-3300). 
Casual. Classic and Modern French. Spcls: rack of 
lamb with herbs, red snapper with fennel, grilled veg- 
etables with goat cheese. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-2. D Mon.-Sat. 6-9:30. Private parties. Closed 
Sun. (M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

MANHATTAN BISTRO— 129 Spring St., at Greene St. 

(966-3459). Casual. French. Spcls: steak frites, filet 
mignon, salmon cn papillote. Res. sug. B Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m. -11:30 a.m. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-5. Br 
Sat.-Sun. 11:30 a. m.-5. D daily 6-midnight. (M) 

AE. MC. V. 

MONTRACHET— 239 W. Broadway, off White St. 

(219-2777). Casual. French. Spcls: pasta with wild 
mushrooms and truffle juice; soft shell crabs with 
roasted garlic, almonds and tomatoes; grilled saddle 
of lamb with ratatouille, chutney and basil oil. Res. 
sug. L Fri. only noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 6-11. Private 
parties for 10-^. Closed Sun. (M-E) AE. 

PONTE’S— Desbrosses and West Sts., 2 blocks south 
of Canal, upstairs (226-4621). Dress opt. Italian/ 
Continenul. Spcls: steak, plume de veau, seafood. 
Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3:30. D Mon.-Thu. 
5:30-11, Fri. to 11:30, Sat. to midnight. Em. nighdy. 
Free parking. Closed Sun. (M) 

AE. CB, DC, MC, V. 

RAOUL’S — 180 Prince St., bet. Sullivan and Thomp- 
son Sts. (966-3518). Dress opt. French bistro. Spcls: 
steak au poivre, escargots Polignac, rognons de veau a 
la moutardc. Res. nec. D daily 6-2 a.m. (M-E) 

AE, MC. 

SOHO KITCHEN AND BAR— 103 Greene St. (925-1866). 
Casual. American. Spcls: pizza, pasta, grilled fish, 110 
different wines by the glass. No res. Open Mon.- 
Thu. 11:30 a.m. -2 a.m., Fri.-Sat. ll:30a.m.-4a.m.. 
Sun. noon-ll:30. (I-M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 


TALIESIN— 55 Church St. at Fulton St., in the Hotel 
Millenium (312-2000). Casual. American. Spcls: gulf 
shrimp with baby clams and Chinese noodles; seared 
Atlantic salmon with blue mussels and orzo pasta; 
grilled black angus steak with scallion peppercorn 
sauce. Res. sug. B Mon.-Fri. 6:30 a.m.— 11 a.m. L 
Mon.-Fri. 1 1:30 a.m.-2:30. DdaUy 6-10:30. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

TENNESSEE MOUNTAIN— 143 Spring St., at Wooster 
St. (431-3993). Casual. American-Southwestern bar- 
becue. Spcls: Canadian baby back ribs, homemade 
vegetable and meat chili, grilled fish, burgers. Res. 
sug. Open Mon, -Wed. 11:30 a.m.-ll, Thu.-Sat. to 
midnight. Sun. to 10. Br Sat.-Sun. 11:30 a.m.-4. Pri- 
vate parties for 10-100. (I) AE, DC, MC, TM. V. 

TWO ELEVEN— 211 W. Broadway, at Franklin St. 
(925-7202). Casual. Contemporary American. Spcls: 
seared pepper tuna with stir-fry Asian greens, herb- 
roasted salmon, roast Moroccan spiced rack of lamb. 
Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-6. Br Sat.-Sun. 
11:30 a.m.— 4. D Sun.-Thu. 5-midnight, Fri.-Sat. to 
1 a.m. (M) AE, DC, MC. V. 

WINDOWS ON THE WORLD— 1 World Trade Center 
(938-1111). 107 stories atop Manhattan. Formal. 
American/intemational. Spcls: rack of lamb James 
Beard; grilled half lobster with clams, mussels and 
fresh prawns. Res. nec. Buffet L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. 
D Mon.-Sat. 5-10, Sun. 5-8:30. Spcl. sunset supper 
nightly 5-6:30. Bu^et Sat.-Sun, noon-3. (M) Cellar 
in the Sky: Wine-cellar setting. 7-course D with 5 
wines. Mon.-Sat. at 7:30. Res. nec. Classical guitar- 
ist. (E) Hors d’Oeuvrerie and City Lights Bar: 
jacket required. International hors d'oeuvres and sup- 
per menu Mon.-Sat. 3-1 a.m. (cover after 7:30), Sun. 
4-9 (cover after 4). Br Sun. noon-3, jazz and dancing 
nightly. Private parties. Free D parking. Closed until 
further notice. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC. V. 

ZOE— 90 Prince St., bet. Broadway and Mercer St. 
(966^722). Casual. Contemporary American. Spcls: 
crispy noodle-wrapped shrimp, wood-oven braised 
lamb shank with herb gnocchi, spit-roasted monkfish 
with lobster-potato home fries. Res. sug, L Tue.-Sat. 
noon-3. Br Sun. noon-3. D Tue.-Sat. 6-10:30, Sun. 
special magnum wine 5:30-10. Closed Mon. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 


South Street Seaport 


CAFE FIEDERMAUS— 1 Seaport Plaza (269-5890). Ca- 
sual. Continental. Spcls: mesquite chicken breast on a 
bed of salad greens in basil vinaigrette, shrimp salad 
with citrus fruits in a light tomato dressing, baked 
chicken breast with lemon and white wine, Viennese 
pastries. B, L and D daily 7 a.m. -2 a.m. Br Sat.-Sun. 
noon-4. (I-M) AE, TM. 

FULTON STREET CAFE— 11 Fulton St. (227-2288). Cas- 
ual. American/scafood. Spcls: steamed 1-lb. lobster, 
Manhattan chowder, mixed fried fish, clambake. L 
daily 11 a.m.-4. D Mon.-Fri. 4-midnight, Sat.-Sun. 
till 1 a.m. Ent. Thu.-Sun. 5-11. (I) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

GIANNI’S-15 Fulton St. (608-7300). Casual. Northern 
lulian. Spcls: lobster ravioli, oven-poached salmon, 
garlic bread with Gorgonzola. Res. sug. L and D 
Sun.-Thu. 11:30 a.m. -midnight, Fri.-Sat. to 1 a.m. 
Private parties for 100. Discount parking. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, TM, V. 

GILMORE’S DEEP BUIE— 11 Fulton St. in the Fulton 
Market building (227-9322). Casual. American. 
Spcls: crab cakes, linguinc with shrimp and scallops, 
penne with chicken, steak. Open Sun.-Tue. 11:30 
a.m.— 10, Wed. -Sat. till 11. jazz nighdy. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
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HARBOUR LIGHTS— Pier 17, 3rd floor (227-2800). Ca- 
sual. Continental. Spcls; roast rack of New Zealand 
lamb, grilled filet mignon with sauce beamaise, sau- 
teed salmon fillet. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fti. 11:30 a.m.- 
4. Br Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4. D daily 4-2 a.m. Pianist 
Thu.-Sun. Private parties for 150. (M-E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, TM, V. 

UBERTY CAFE— Pier 17, 3rd floor (406-1111). Casual. 
American regional. Spcls: shrimp, lobster and crab- 
meat fettuccine; grill^ loin of tuna; Maine lobster, 
woodbuming piaza oven. Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-5. Br Sun. 11:30-3. D Sun.-Thu. 5-mid- 
night, Fri.-Sat. to 1 a.m. Private patties for 100-200. 
Outdoor deck for 200. (M) Liberty Oyster Bar and 
Shark Aquarium: Spcls: oysters, clams, chowder. 
Open for L and D daily 10 a.m.-midnight. (I-M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

RUCMENAMIN’S IRISH PUfr-Pier 17, 3rd floor (732- 
0007). Casual. Irish pub. Spcls: corned beef sand- 
wiches, roasted turkey with mashed potatoes, seafood 
salad. Open daily 10 a.m.— 4 a.m. (I) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

ROEBLIHG’S BAR AHD GRILL— 11 Fulton St., in Fulton 
Market Bldg. (608-3980). Casual. American/sea- 
food. Spcls: Norwegian salmon. New England clam 
chowder, Roebhng’s fisherman’s stew, steak and 
chops. Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-5. Br Sun. 
11:30 a.m.-2:30. D Sun.-Thu. 5-10, Fri.-Sat. till 
midnight. Bar open till 2 a. m. nightly. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SPIRIT OF HEW YORK— Pier 9, South St. at WaU St. 
(742-7278). Casual. American. Spcls: roast beef au 
jus, chicken Dijon, fresh baked fish. Res. sug. L cruise 
sails Mon.-Fri. at noon. Sat.-Sun. Br cruise sails at 
noon. D eruise sails daily at 7. Ent. (E) AE, MC, V. 

Greenwich Village 


B0HDINrS-«2 W. 9th St. (777-0670). Casual. Norther 
Italian. Spcls: baccala alia oltremarc, homemade ravi- 
oli, seared veal chop with garlic, balsamic vinegar and 
polenta. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D Mon.- 
Sat. 5:30-1 1. Jazz pianist P^.-Sat. Closed Sun. (M) 
AE. CB. DC. MC. TM, V. 

BOXERS— 190 W. 4th St. (633-2275). Casual. American 
grill. Spcls: grilled New York shell steak with cara- 
melized shallot sauce, grilled fresh salmon with tarra- 
gon wild rice pancake, hamburgers. L Mon.- Fri. 
11:30 a. m.-4. Br Sat.-Sun. 11:30 a.m. -4. D daily 4-4 
a.m. Private parties. (I-M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC. TM, V. 

a FARO— 823 Greenwich St. (929-8210). Casual. 
Spanish. Spcls: chicken villarroy, mariscada egg 
sauce, veal extremcna. No res. L Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.- 
3. D Mon.-Thu. 3-midnight, Fri. to 1 a.m.. Sat. 
noon-1 a.m.. Sun. 1-midnight. (M) 

AE, CB. DC, MC. V. 

aVING FISH— 395 West St., at W. 10th St. (924-5050). 
Casual. West Indian. Spcls: rundown, jerk fish, curry 
goat, ackee and salt hsh, snapper. Res. sug. for 8 or 
more . D Sun.-Thu. 4-11, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. (I- 
M) No credit cards. 

GOTHAM BAR A GRILL— 12 E. 12th St. (620-4020). Dress 
opt. American. Spcls: risotto with roast quail and mo- 
rels, steamed halibut with caper berry vinaigrette, 
roast veal chop with fava beans, warm chocolate cake. 
Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Thu. 
5:30-10, Fri.-Sat. to 11, Sun. to 9:30. <E) 

AE, CB, DC. MC. V. 

JAPONICA— 100 University P!., at 12th St. (243-7752). 
Casual. Japanese. Spcls: sushi, sashimi, tataki. No res. 
L Mon.-Sat. noon— 4:30, Sun. 1—4:30. D Sun. 4:30- 
10:30, Mon.-Thu. to 11, Fri.-Sat. to 11:30. Private 
parties for 8. (M) AE. 

RINCON DE ESPANA— 226 Thompson St. (475- 
9891/260-4950). Casual. Spanish. Spcls: assorted sea- 
food with green, garlic, or egg sauces, grilled veal 
chop, paella Valcnciana. L Sat.-Sun. noon-3. D 
Sun.-TTiu. 5-11, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. Guiurist eve- 
nings. (M) AE. CB, DC. MC. V. 

ROSE CAFE— 24 Fifth Ave., at 9th St. (2604118). Ca- 
sual. American bistro. Spcls: rare seared tuna with 
mango, tomato and green onion vinaigrette; 7 layer 
vegetable tortc; aged charcoal grilled shell steak with 
garlic mashed potatoes and sauteed vegetables. Res. 
sug. Open for L and D daily 11:30 a.m.-l a.m. Br 
Sat.-Sun. 1 1:30 a.m.-3:30. (M) AE, MC. V. 
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SEVILLA— 62 Charles St., at W. 4th St. (929-3189). 
Casual. Spanish. Spcls: paella a la Valendana, maris- 
cada Sevilla. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D Mon.-Thu. 3- 
midnight, Fri.-Sat. to 1 a.m.. Sun. noon-midnight. 
(I-M) AE, E>C, V. 

14th-42nd Streets, East Side 


BAHAHA CAFE— 111 E. 22nd St. (995-8500). Dress opt. 
American-Brazilian. Spcls: prawn salad nicoise, ba- 
nana trifle, moqueca. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. 11:45 
a.m.-6. Sat. fejoida 11:45 a.m.-6. Br Sun. 11:45 
a.m. -5. D daily 6-1 a.m. Light supper till 3:30 a.m. 
Private parties for 50-130. (M) 

AE, CB. DC, MC. V. 

CECIL'S— 304 E. 42nd St., in the Ihdor Hotel (986- 
8800). Casual. Regional American. Spcls: seared tuna 
with basil marinated tomatoes, Colorado lamb chops 
with tomato essence, marinated salmon fillet with 
porcini mushrooms, poached veal steak Tudor. Res. 
sug. B daily 6:30 a.m.-10:30 a.m. Carvery L Mon.- 
Fri. noon-2:30. D daily 6-10:30. (M-E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, TM. V. 

FINO-^ E. 36th St. (689-8040). Casual. Northern Ital- 
ian. Spcls: pappardcUc boscaiola, veal paiilard balsa- 
mico, dramisu. Res. nec. L and D Mon.-Sat. noon- 
1 1 . Private pardcs for 70. Closed Sun. (M) AE. 

HAROLD’S— 150 £. 34th St., in the Dumont Plaza 
(684-7761). Casual. Contemporary Regional Ameri- 
can. Spcls: grilled swordfish with roasted pepper but- 
ter, jalapcno and cilantro pasta with chicken fajita, 
classic Ceaser salad with chicken or shrimp. Res. sug. 
B Mon.-Fri. 7 a.m.-10:30 a.m., Sat.-Sun. 8 a.m.-lO 
a.m. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m. -3. Br Sat.-Sun. 11 
a.m.— 3. D Sun.-Fri. 6-10, Sat. to 10. Private pardes 
for 6-60. (M) AE. CB. DC, MC, V. 

HSF— 578 Second Ave., at 32nd St. (689-6%9). Cas- 
ual. Hong Kong-style Cantonese. Spcls: dim sum 
lunch, Hong Kong steak, seafood taronest, lemon 
chicken. Res. sug. Ldaily 11:30 a.m.-3. DSun.-Thu. 
3-11:30, Fri. -Sat. to 12:30 a.m. Private pardes for 50. 
(I-M) AE, CB, DC, MC, TM, V. 

INDIES— 40 E. 20th St. (674-6522). Casual. Caribbean- 
Island. Spcls: stamp-and-go, crabcakes, shrimp esca- 
beche, red snapper with okra ratatouille and fried 
plantains. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3. D 
Mon.-Sat. 5:30-midnight. Private pardes for 40. 
Closed Sun. (M-E) AE. DC. MC, TM, V. 

LA COLOMBE D'OR— 134 E. 26th St. (689-0666). Casual. 
French Provencal. Spcls: house smoked salmon with 
mustard greens, bouillabaisse, cassoulet, ratatouille, 
bocuf en daubc, grilled duck breast and confit with 
sweet and aromadc spices. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-2:30. D Mon.-Thu. 6-10:30, Fri.-Sat. to 11, 
Sun. 5:30-9. Private pardes for 28. (M-E) 

AE, DC. MC. V. 

LES HALLES— 411 Park Ave. South, bet. 28tb-29th 

Sts. (679-4111). Casual. French bistro. Sp^; steak 
frites, cassoulet, steak tartar. Res. nec. L daily noon- 
3. Light menu daily 3-6. D daily 6-midnight. (M) 

AE. CB, E)C, MC. V. 

MESA GRIU— 102 Fifth Ave., bet. 15th-16th Sts. 
(807-7400). Casual. Southwestern. Spcls: crispy quail 
salad with pineapple-red onion relish and spicy pe^ 
cans; red pepper crusted tuna steak with blue com ta- 
male; griUed pork tenderloin with rhubarb chumey 
and sweet potato tamale,. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-2:30. Br Sat.-Sun. 11:30 a. m.-3. D Mon.-Sat. 
5:30-11, Sun. 5:30-9:30. (M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

NICOLA PAONE— 207 E. 34th St. (889-3239). Jacket r^ 
quired. Italian. Spcls: camicia da nottc, tritone, con- 
certino, seasonal spccialdes. Res. sug. L Mon-Fri. 
noon-1 :30. D Mon.-Sat. 5-9:30. Private pardcs. 
Closed Sun. (M) AE, CB. DC. 

OYSTER BAR A RESTAURANT— Grand Central Termi- 
nal (490-6650). Casual. American seafood. Spcls: 
oysters, grouper, swordfish, red snapper. Res. nec. 
Open Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-9:30. Closed Sat.-Sun. 
(M) AE. CB, DC, MC, V. 

PARK BISTRO— 414 Park Ave. So., bet. 28tb-29tb Sts. 
(689-1360). Casual. French. Spcls: petatou of warm 
goat cheese with fresh thyme, sauteed cod fish with 
mashed potatoes, onion sauce and fried leeks, bayaldi 
of iamb with flageolets. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon- 
3. D Mon.-Sat. 6-11, Sun. 5:30-10:30. (M) 

AE, CB. DC, MC, V. 


POSITANO— 250 Park Ave. So., at 20th St. (777-6211). 
Casual. Italian. Spcls: coniglio alia saracena, salmone 
alia griglia, risotto a) nero. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-3. D Mon.-TTiu. 5:30-11, Fri.-Sat. to 1Z*30 
a.m. Closed Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

ROSSINI'S— 108 E. 38th St. (683-0135). Casual. North- 
ern Italian. Spcl: hot andpasto, chicken primavera, 
veal Valdostana. Res. sug. Open Mon.^ri. 11:30 
a.m. -11:30, Sat. 4:30-midnight, Sun. 3-10. Ent. 
Mon.-Sat. Private pardes. (M) 

AE, DC, MC, TM, V. 

SECRET HARBOR BISTRO— 303 Lexington Ave., at 
37th St. in the Shelburne Murray Hill (447-7'^). 
Casual. New American. Spcls: gr^ed chicken salad 
with tortilla strips, chicken pot pie. Res. sug. B 
Mon.- Fri. 7 a,m.-10 a.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-ll a.m. L 
Mon.- Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3;30. Br Sun. 11 a.m.-3. D 
Mon.-Sat. 5-11, Sun. 5:30-11. Bar noon-1 a.m. Pri- 
vate parties for 10-235. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

STEAK FRITES-9 E. 16th St. (463-7101). Casual. 
French bistro. Spcls: steak frites, saumon a Tunila- 
teral, salad frisee aux lardons et roquefoit. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-5. Br Sat.-Sun. 11:30 a.m.-4. Ddai- 
ly 5-midnight. Private pardes for 30. (M) 

AE. DC, MC, V. 

STELLA DEL MARE— 346 Lexington Ave., bet. 39th- 
40th Sts. (687-4425). Jacket required. Northern Ital- 
ian. Spcls: charcoal grilled red snapper and swordfish, 
black pasta, seafood risotto, broil^ double veal chop. 
Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D Mon.- Sat. 5- 
10:30. Private parties for 25-100. Pianist Mon.- Sat. 
from 6-10:30. Closed Sun. (M-E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

STRINGFELLOWS— 35 E. 21st St., (254-2444). Dress opt. 
American-Italian. Spcls: roasted Norwegian salmon, 
beef Wellington, grilled breast of chicken. Res. sug. D 
Mon.-Fri. 4—4 a.m.. Sat. 8-4 a.m. Cabaret nightly. 
Rest, closed Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

UNION SQUARE CAFE— 21 £. 16th St. (243-4020). Casu- 
al. Italian/ American. Spcls: fried calamari with spicy 
anchovy mayonnaise, black bean soup with lemon 
and a shot of Australian sherry, herb-roasted chicken 
with creamy polenta and tomato-sourdough panzan- 
ella. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30, Sat. to 2:45. D 
Mon.-Thu. 6-10:30, Fri.-Sat. 6-11:30, Sun. 5:30-10. 
(M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

WATER CLUB— 500 E. 30th St. (683-3333). Casual. 
American. Spcls: Jumbo crab cakes, Maine lobster, 
muscovy duck with confit. Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. 
noon-2:30. Buffet Br Sun. 11:30-2:30. D Mon.-Sat. 
5:30-1 1 , Sun. to 10. Private parties for 30-300. Pianist 
nightly. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 


14th-42nd Streets, West Side 


THE BALLROOM— 253 W. 28th St. (244-3005). Casual. 
Continental. Spcls: rack of lamb, fresh fish, tapas. 
Res. sug. Buffet L Tuc.-Fri. noon-3. Br Sun. noon- 
4:30. D Tuc.-Sat. 5-midnight. Tapas bar. Complete 
D. Ent. Private parties for 350. Closed Mon. (M) 

AE, MC. V. 

CELLAR GRILL— 131 W. 34th St., in Macy's lower lev- 
el (695-4400, ext. 2699). Casual. American. Spcls: 
chicken pot-pie, pizza, cobb salad. Res. sug. Open for 
L and D Mon.-Fri. 1 1 a.m.-9, Sat.-Sun. to 8. (I) 

AE. 

CHELSEA TRAHORIA— 108 Eighth Ave., bet. 15th- 
16th Sts. (924-7786). Casual. Italian. Spcls: risotto, 
ossobuco, black linguine with lobster. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D daily 5-11 (M) AE, MC, V, 

THE FIVE SPOT— 4 W. 31st St. (631-0100). Dress opt. 
American. Spcls: griUed black tiger shrimp with apple 
mayonnaise, sauteed Long Island duck with cassis 
sauce, grilled pork chops with spaetzle. Res. sug. D 
nightly6-I a.m.JazznightlyfromS. (M-E) MC, V. 

PERIYAU— 35 W. 20th St. (463-7890). Casual. Greek. 
Spcls: grilled shrimp with herbs and lemcm, durcoal- 
grillcd octopus in red wine marinade, rabbit stew, 
shish kebob. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D 
Mon.-Thu. 6-11, Fri.-Sat. to 11:30. Private party 
rooms for 15-25. Closed Sun. (M) AE, MC, V. 

PRIX FIXE— 18 W. 18th St. (675-6777). Casual. Con- 
temporary American-French. Spcls: toumedos of At- 
lantic salmon in horseradish cnist with cucumbers 
and salmon caviar, sauteed foie gras with cracked 
grain salad and spiced carrot Juice vinaigrette, braised 
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lamb shank with herb spatzle and pan-roasted garlic 
and thyme. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:45 a.m.-3. Br 
Sun. 11:30 a.m.-4. D Mon.-Thu. 5:30-11:30, Fri. 
5JO-12:30 a.m.. Sat. 5-12:30 a.m., Sun. 5-10:30. 
(M-E) AE, CB. DC, MC, TM, V. 

T-KEX RESTAURANT AND BAR— 358 W. 23rd St. (620- 
4620). Casual. New American. Spcls: grilled organic 
free range chicken breasts on crispy wasabi noodles, 
Icelandic salmon with toasted basmad-ginger crust, 
black linguini and sauteed shrimp in tomato ginger 
sauce. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m. -3:30. Br 
Sat.- Sun. 11:30 a.m. -3:30. DSun.-Tue. 4-midnight, 
Wed.-Sat. to 1 a.m. Bar till 2 a.m. Private parties for 
10-150. (M) AE, MC, V. 

THE WINNER’S CIRCLE AT O.T.B.— 515 Seventh Ave., 
at 38th St. (730-4900). Jacket required. Continental. 
Spcls: red snapper, filet mignon, swordfish, breast of 
capon. Res. nec. L daily 11:30 a.m.-3. D daily 5-1 1. 
(E) AE, MC. 

WORLD YACHT— Pier 81, W. 41st St. and the Hudson 
River (630-8100). jacket required. American/- 
Condnental. Spds: filet mignon au potto, cod fish in 
herb crus, supreme de poidet Provence. Res. nec. L 
cmisc sails Mon.-Sat. from noon-2. Br Sun. from 
12:30-2:30. D cruise sails nightly from 7-10. Private 
parties for 2-400. Dancing. (E) AE, MC, V. 

43rd-56th Streets, East Side 


ALFREDO: THE ORICIHAL OF ROME— 54th St., bet. Lex- 
ington and Third Aves., in the Cidcorp Bldg. 

(371-3367). Casual. lulian. Spcls: fcttuccinc Alfredo, 
grilled free-range chicken wi^ herbs and roasted po- 
ucoes, mixed seafood grill Italian style, dramisu. Res. 
sug. L Mon.-Sat. ll:30a.m.-ll:30. BrSun. 12:3(M. 
D Mon.-Sat. 4-11, Sun. to 10. (M) 

AE. CB. DC. MC, TM, V. 

AMBASSADOR ORILL— 1 United Nations Plaza, at 
44th St., in the U.N. Plaza-Park Hyatt (702- 
5014). Dress opt. American grill. Spcls: carpaccio of 
venison with blueberries, grilled paillard of salmon 
with vegetable pasta, roasted duck breast in a spice 
crust with wild berry sauce. ''Seafood Extravaganza" 
buffet Fri. eve. Res. sug. B daily 7 a.m.-ll a.m. L 
daily noon-2. Champagne and lobster buffet Br. Sun. 
ll:i)a.m.-3. D daily 6-10:30. Piano bar 5:30-1 a.m. 
(M) AE, CB, DC. MC, V. 

THE BARCUV RESTAURANT A TERRACE— 111 E. 48th 
St., in the Hotel Inter-Continental (421-0836). 
Casual. American. Spcls: avocado-crabmeat salad 
with pink grapefruit and fresh ginger, barbecued 
salmon steak with avocado com salsa, grilled Dover 
sole with spicy long green beans and fned leeks. Res. 
sug. B daily 7 a.m. -10:30 a.m. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a. m.-3. D daily 5:30-1 1 :30. Jazz Br Sun. 1 1 :30 a. m.- 
3. Ent. nightly 5:30-1 1:30. (M-E) 

AE, CB. DC. MC, V. 

BRASSERIE— 100 E. 53rd St. (751-4840; 751-4841). Cas- 
ual. French/ Alsadan. Spcls: onion soup, choucroute 
Alsadennc, cassoulct, quiche. B daily 6 a.m.-ll a.m. 
Br Sat.-Sun. 1 1-5. L Mon.-Fri. 1 1 a. m.-5. D daily 5- 
10. S daily 10-6 a.m. Reduced rate parking. Private 
parties for 40-120. (M) AE. CB, DC. MC, V. 

COLDWATERS— 988 Second Ave., bet. 52nd-53rd Sts. 
(888-2122). Casual. American-seafood. Spcls: I'A-lb. 
lobster, Alaskan steamed or broiled crab legs, 16-oz. 
boneless shell steak, Cajun catfish. Res. for 6 or more. 
Br/L daily 11 a.m.-4. D daily 4—3 a.m. Private parties 
for 15-75. Ent. nightly. (I-M) 

AE. CB, DC, MC, V. 

CUCINA A CO.— 200 Park Ave., in the Met Life 
Building (682-2700). Casual. Mediterranean. Spcls: 
zarzuela (fish stew), os so buco, cannelloni, sand- 
wiches, salads. Open for B, L and D Mon.-Fri. 7 
a.m.-9. Sat. 8 a.m.-4. Closed Sun. (I-M) 

AE, CB. DC. MC. V. 

DRAKE HOTEL— 440 Park Ave., at 56th St. (421-0900). 
Cafe Suisse: Casual. Condnental/Swiss. Spcls: veal 
emince with roesd or spaetzli, kirsch-torte. Res. sug. 
B Mon.-Sat. 7 a.m.-ll a.m.. Sun. to 11:30 a.m. L 
Mon.— Sat. 11 a.m.— 5, Sun. noon-5. D daily 5:30-11. 
(M) Drake Bar: B Mon.-Sat. 7-10:30. L Mon.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-2;30. Cocktails Sun.-Fri. 11:30 a.m. -1 a.m.. 
Sat. to 1:30 a.m. Ent. nightly. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

FOUR SEASONS-99 E. 52nd St. (754-9494). Pool 
Room: Formal. American-contemporary. L Mon.- 
Fri. noon-2:15. D Mon.-Sat. 5-11:15. Complete pre- 
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theater D 5-6:15; after-theater D 10-11:15. Res. ncc. 
Closed Sun. (E) Grill Room: Formal. American. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-2. D Mon.-Sat. 5-10:30. Res. nec. 
Prix fixe meneu. Reduced-rate parking from 5, free 
after 9:30. Private parties 15-150. Clos^ Sun. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

IL MENESTRELLO— 14 E. S2nd St. (421-7588). Formal. 
Northern Italian. Res. nec. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D 
Mon.-Thu. 5-11, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. Closed Sun. 
(M) AE, DC, V. 

U COTE BASQUE— 5 E. 55th St. (688-6525). Formal. 
French. Spcls: cote de veau a la creme d'herbes 
fralches, le cassoulet du Chef Toulousain, bay scallops 
sautccs aux amandines. Res. ncc. L Mon.-Sat. noon- 
2J0. D Mon.-Fri. 6-10:30, Sat. to 11. Private parties. 
Closed Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC. V. 

LA GALERIE AT THE RENDEZVOUS— 21 E. 52nd St., in 
the Omni Berkshire Place (753-5970). Formal. 
French. Spcls: la roulade de saumon ct endives au cou- 
lis dc tomates, Ic pot-au-feu dc homard au choux ct 
riesling, magret dc canard rod au miel ct confit d'oig- 
nons. D daily 6~midnight. Pre-theater D 5-6:45. Frw 
2 hr D parking. (M) AE. CB. DC, MC. V. 

LA MEDITERRANEE— 947 Second Ave., at 50th St. 
(755-4155). Casual. French. Spcls: bouillabaisse, 
chicken chambertin sauce, baby lamb chops. Res. 
sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D daily 5:30-11:30. Com- 
plete pre-theater D 5:30-7. (M) AE, DC, TM. 

LELLO RtSTORANTE— 65 E. 54th St. (751-1555). Formal. 
Italian. Spcls: spaghetdni primavera, petto di polio 
Valdostana, scaloppinc CastcUana. Res. sug. L Mon.- 
Fri. noon-3. D Mon.-Thu. 5:30-10:30, Fri.-Sat. to 
11. Closed Sun. (M-E) 

AE. CB, DC, MC, TM, V. 

LE PERIGORD-^5 E. 52nd St. (755-6244). Formal. 
French. Spcls: confit dc canard, mignon dc veau, 
crepes souffles. Res. nec. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D 
Mon.-Fri. 5:15-10:30, Sat. to 11. Complete L and D. 
Private pardcs for B, L and D for 30. Closed Sun. (E) 
AE, CB, DC. MC, V. 

LESPINASSE— 2 E. 55th St., in the St. Regis Hotel 
(753-4500). Formal. French-oriental. Spcls: fricassee 
of mushroom with rosemary and shallot risotto, cas- 
soulette of roasted sweetbread nugget and a truffle 
juice madicra sauce, bouillon of capon flavored with 
winter savory and lotus seeds. Res. nec. B daily 7 
a.m.-10:30 a.m. L daily noon-2. D daily 6-10. (E) 

AE, CB, DC. MC. V. 

LE TRIANON— 455 Madison Ave., at 50th St. in the 
New York Palace (303-6032). Casual. Northern 
Italian-condncntal. Spcls: fresh shrimp and crabmeat 
on caesar salad, fruitd di marc, grilled salmon fillet 
with wilted romainc chive oil. Res. sug. B daily 7 
a.m.-ll a.m. L Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30. Buffet Br Sun. 
11:30 a.m. -2:30. D daily 5-midnight. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC. V. 

LUINGTON AVENUE GRILL— 569 Lexington Ave., at 
51st St., in the Loews New York Hotel (753- 
1515). Casual. American. Spcls: pan-roasted baby 
chicken with garlic mashed potatoes, smoked and 
grilled filet mignon with wild mushrooms, rosemary 
shrimp pizza with black olives and mozzarella. Res. 
nec. B daily 7 a.m.-ll:30. L daily 11:30 a.m.-4. D 
Mon.-Sat. 4-midnight, Sun. to 11. Private parties for 
500. (M) AE. CB. DC. MC. V. 

LUTECE— 249 E. 50th St. (752-2225). Formal. Frcnch. 
Spcls: escalope dc saumon a la moutardc, rognons dc 
veau au vin rouge, medallions dc veau aux morillcs. 
Res. nec. L Tue.-Fri. noon-2. D Mon.-Sat. 6-10. 
Closed Sun. (E) AE, CB. DC. 

OCEANA— 55 E. 54th St. (759-5941). Formal. American 
seafood. Spcls: Maine lobster with angel hair and to- 
mato sorrel vinaigrette, parfait of rock crab with avo- 
cado and roasted peppers, grilled swordfish with 
roasted vegetable raviolis. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D 
Mon.-Sat. 5:30-10:30. Free D parking. Closed Sun. 
(E) AE, CB, DC, MC. V. 

ROYAL CANADIAN PANCAKE HOUSE— 1004 Second 
Ave., at 53rd St. (980-4131). Casual. Canadian. 
Spcls: womlette, pancakes, waffles, crepes, soup, 
sandwiches, steak au poivre. No res. B, L and D 
Sun.-Wed. 7 a.m.-midnight, Thu. -Sat. to 2 a.m. (I— 
M) MC, TM, V. 

SHELTON GRILL-^25 Lexington Ave., bet. 48tb-49th 
Sts., in the Marriott East Side Hotel (755-4000). 
Casual. Continental. Spcls: broiled salmon steak with 
champagne and caviar sauce, medallions of veal with 
per^ourdine, grilled lamb chop with demi-glace 


sauce. Res. sug. B daily 7 a.m.-ll:30 a.m. Br Sun. 
noon-2:30. L daily noon-2:30. D daily 5:30-10. (M) 
AE, CB, DC. MC, V. 

SHUN LEE PAUCE— 155 £. 55th St. (371-8844). Dress 
opt. Szechuan/Hunan. Spds: rack of lamb Szechuan 
style, Norwegian salmon with asparagus, sizzling 
scallops. Res. ncc. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D Mon.- 
Thu. 3-11, Fri. to midnight. Sat. noon-midnight. 
Sun. noon-11. (M) AE,,CB. DC. 

SMITH A WOLLENSKY— Third Ave. and 49th St. (753- 
1530). Dress opt. American. Spcls: 18-oz. steak, 4- to 
5-lb. lobster. Res. sug. Open Mon.-Fri. noon-mid- 
night, Sat.-Sun. 5-midnight. (M-E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC. V. 

SNAPS— 230 Park Ave., at 46th St. (949-7878). Casual. 
Scandinavian. Spcls: warm potato cake with gravlax; 
halibut with braised fennel in pemod with shrimp 
aioli; shrimp with stir-fried noodles, soy sauce, ginger 
and garlic. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D Mon.- 
Sat. 5:30-midnight. Closed Sun. (M-E) 

AE. CB. DC. MC, V. 

TATOU— 151 E. 50th St. (753-1144). jacket required. 
American-Provencal. Spds: house made crab ravioli 
with smoky tomato sauce, oven baked sea bass with 
"potato scales” and oyster sauce, apple upside down 
c^e with maple walnut ice cream. Res. nec. L Mon.- 
Fri. noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-11:30. Pre-theater D 
Mon.-Sat. 5:30-6:30. Jazz and blues nighdy. Dandng 
after midnight Tue.-Sat. Closed Sun. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC. TM. V. 

TRAHORIA-Met Life Bldg., at 45th St. (661-3090). 
Casual. Italian. Spcls: quattro sugione pizza, mezza 
penne alia siciliana, vitello all parmigiana. Res. sug. B 
Mon.-Fri. 7 a.m.-ll a.m. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a. m.-5. 
D Mon.-Fri. 5-10. Closed Sat.-Sun. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

TROPICA— 200 Park Ave., in the Met Life Bldg. (867- 
6767). Casual. Seafood. Spds: roast cod with sake 
black bean sauce, grilled mahi mahi with beet ginger 
sauce and wasabi cream, seared tuna loin with chayote 
squash and chive sauce. Res. sug. L Mon.-Tri. 11:30 
a.m. -3. D Mon.-Fri. 5-10. Bar Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-ll. Closed Sat.-Sun. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

WALDORF-ASTORIA— 301 Park Ave., bet. 49tB-50th 
Ste. (355-3000). Bull and Bear: Jacket required. 
American. Spcls: prime beef, fresh seafood. Res. sug. 
L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-11:30, Sun. 
to midnight. (M) Peacock Alley Restaurant and 
Cocktail Lounge: Jacket requir^. French proven- 
cal. Res. sug. B Mon.-Fri. 6:30a.m.-10;30a.m., Sat. 
7:30 a.m.-10;30 a.m.. Sun. 8 a.m.-lO a.m. L Mon.- 
Fri. noon-2:30. Br Sun. 11:30 a.m.-2:30. D Mon.- 
Sat. 5:30-10:30. Ent. Cole Porters own piano Sun.- 
Thu. 8-1 a.m., Fri.-Sat. 9-1 a.m. (M-E) The Wal- 
dorf Cocktail Terrace: Cocktails, champagne and 
caviar bar 4:30-1 a.m. Ent. nightly. Oscar*s: Casual 
dining and snacks. B Mon.-Sat 7 a.m.— 11:30 a.m.. 
Sun to noon. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.— 3, Sun. noon- 
5. D Mon.-Sat. 5-9:30, Sun. to 11:45. Cocktails 
noon-1 1:45. Sir Harry*s Bar: Cocktails daily 1-2:30 
a.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

ZAREU’S— 953 Second Ave., at 50th St. (644-6740). 
Casual. Mexican. Spds: salpicon de pescado, chili 
quiles, tuna with mole. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon- 
3. Br Sun. noon-3:30. D Mon.-Thu. 5-11:30, Fri.- 
Sat. 5-midnight, Sun. 5-10. Ent. Tuc. and Sat. Pri- 
vate L parties for 70. (M) AE, DC. 

ZEPHYR 6RIU— 1 MitcheU PI., at 49th St. and First 
Ave., in the Beekman Tower. (223-4200). Casual. 
American. Spcls: salmon au poivre with cabernet 
sauce, seared skinless chicken breast with poached as- 
paragus and mushroom fumet, roasted grouper filet 
with lobster sauce. Res. sug. B Mon.-Sat. 7 a.m.- 
10:30a.m. L Mon.-Fri. noon~2:30. BrSun. 11 a.m.- 
3. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-10, Sun. 5-9. Private parties for 
10-150. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

43rd-56th Streets, West Side 


ADRIENNE-— 700 Fifth Ave., at 55th St. in the Penin- 
sula. (247-2200). Formal. Contemporary American. 
Spcls: smoked salmon and salmon tartare cannoli 
with whipped ginger mascarpone; goat cheese and 
potato terrine with NY state mesclun, tomato and 
black olive oils; grilled lamb chop and loin with arti- 
chokes, asiago ravioli and yellow tomato broth. Res. 
sug. B daily 7 a.m.-ll a.m. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. 
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Br Sun. 11:30 a.m.-2:30. D Tuc.-Sat. 6-10. (M) Le 
Bistro d*Adrienne: Casual. French. Spcis: crisp 
shrimp salad with mango relish citrus and mint dress- 
ing; penne with goat cheese, portabello mushrooms 
and leek broth; grilled chicken with basmati rice and 
lemon rosemary vinaigrette. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. 
D daily 6-10. (M) AE, CB. DC. MC. V. 

AL60NQUIH-59 W. 44th St. (840^800). Oak Room 
and Rose Room: Jacket required. Continental. Res. 
sug. L noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-midnight, Sun. 6- 
11. Br Sun. noon-2:15. Late S buffet Fri.-Sat. 9:30- 
midnight. Free D parking 5:30-1 a.m. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

AMERICAN FESTIVAL CAFE— Rockefeller Plaza, 20 W. 
50th St. (246-6699). Casual. American. Spcis: pan 
scared rib-eye steak with black eyed-pea gravy; grid- 
died sirloin with five peppercorn whiskey sauce, 
broiled double rib steak. Res. sug. B Mon.— Fri. 7:30- 
10:30. Br Sat.-Sun. 9 a.m.-3:30. L Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m. -4. D daily 4-midnight. Reduced rate D parking. 
(M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

AQUAVIT— 13 W. 54th St. (307-7311). Atrium: Formal. 
Scandinavian. Spcis: smorgasbord plate, gravlax, 
poached salmon with dill sauce, Arctic venison, 
bramblebcrry sorbet. Res. ncc. L Mon.-Fri. noon- 
2:30. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-10:30. Pre-theater D Mon.- 
Sat. 5:30-6:30. (E) Cafe: Informal. Spcis: smorre- 
brod, Scandinavian ‘home cooking.* L Mon.- Fri. 
nooit-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-10:30. Closed Sun. (M) 
AE. CB. DC, MC. V. 

BARBEHA— 321 W. 46th St. (246-9171). jacket re- 
quired. Northern Italian. Spcis: field salad Piemon- 
tese, risotto alia Piemontesc, roast rack of veal. Res. 
nec. L Mon.-Sat. noon-2. D Mon.-Sat. 5-midnight. 
Complete pre-theater D 5:30-7. Private rooms. Danc- 
ing Thu. -Sat. from 8:15. Closed Sun. (M-E) 

AE. CB. DC, MC. TM, V. 

BROADWAY MUSEUM CAFE— 1568 Broadway at 47th 
St., in the Embassy Suites Hotel, 5th floor (768- 
5326). Casual. American. Spcis: roast boneless duck 
with kiwi and grand mamicr, rack of lamb, poached 
salmon. Res. sug. L daily 11 a.m.-2. D daily 5-11. 
Pre-theater D daily 5-7. Private parties for 10-175. 
(M) AE, DC. MC. TM, V. 

CHARLOTTE— 145 W. 44th St., in the Hotel Mack- 
lowe (789-7508). Casual. Contemporary American. 
Spcis: melange of vegetables with fcttuccine, garlic 
and olive oil; lobster and scallop salad with mixed 
greens and poppy seed dressing, grilled filet of beef 
with horseradish cream, beet puree and sauteed spin- 
ach. Res. sug. B Mon.-Fri. 6:30 a.m.-10:30 a.m., 
Sat.-Sun. from 7 a.m.^oon. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-3. D daUy 5-1 1:30. Prc-chcatcr D 5-7. (M-E) 
AE. DC. MC. V. 

CITE— 120 W. 51st St. (956-7100/7262). Casual. French- 
steakhouse. Spcis: steak frites, salmon steak with to> 
mato marmalade and grilled asparagus, barbecued 
rack of lamb with mushroom quinoa. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-4. D Mon.-Fri. 4-midnight, Sat.- 
Sun. from 5. Private parties for 30-40. Free D park- 
ing. (M-E) AE, CB. DC, MC. V. 

DANNY’S GRAND SEA PALACE— 346 W. 46th St. (265- 

8133). Casual. Thai-continental-scafood. Spcis: Alas- 
kan king crab legs, chicken gai yang, baked seabass in 
banana leaf, roasted duck Thai curry, shrimp Bang- 
kok, Pad TTiai. Res. sug. L Wed., Sat.-Sun. 11:45- 
3:30. D daily 4— midnight. Ent. (M) 

AE. CB. DC, MC. TM. V. 

DISH OF SALT— 133 W. 47th St. (92M242). Dress opt. 
Cantonesc-Hong Kong style. Spcis: Peking duck (no 
advance notice), steak kew, seafood king in the bas- 
ket. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30-4. D Mon.-Sat. 4- 
midnight. Private parties for 50-400. Pianist Mon.- 
Sat. Closed Sun. (M) AE. DC, MC, V„ 

DORSET— 30 W. 54th St. (247-7300). Dorset Room: 
Dress opt. French/ American. Spcis: rack of lamb, 
poached salmon with hoUandaise sauce, Dover sole 
mcunicrc. Res. sug. B Mon.-Fri. 7 a.m.-lOa.m. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D Mon.-Fri. 6-11. Br Sun. 
11:30-3. (M) Bar Cafe: Casual. French/American. L 
and D daUy noon-1 1 . (M) AE, CB, DC. MC. V. 

ELLEN’S STARDUST DINER— 1377 Avenue of the 

Americas, at 56th St. (307-7575). Casual. American. 
Spcis: meatloaf and mashed potatoes, chicken pot-pie, 
T-bird salad. B, L. D Mon. -Thu. 7:30 a.m. -11:30, 
Fri.— Sat. to 12:30 a.m.. Sun. 8 a.m.-ll. Br Sun. 
noon-4. (I) AE, MC, V. 
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44—44 W. 44th St., in the Royalton (944-8844). Ca- 
sual. American. Spcis: wood grilled salmon leaf with 
crushed cucumber, walnuts and date salad; grilled 
muscovy duck breast with spiced tempura shallots 
and roasted Italian pear, roasted veal kidney and 
sweetbreads with pumpkin risotto and savory vegeta- 
bles. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3. Br Sat.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-4. D daily 5:45-11:30. (M-E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC. V. 

HALCYON— 151 W. 54th St., in the Rihga Royal Ho- 
tel. (46S-8888). Casual. American. Spcis: home-cured 
and smoked Norwegian salmon, toumedos of beef 
with smoked tomato and roasted com, pan seared red 
snapper with gbzed leeks and red wine vinegar. Res. 
sug. B daily 6:30 a. m.-l 1 :30 a. m. L daily 1 1 :30 a. m.- 
3. D daily 5:30-1 1. Late supper and pastries till 2 a.m. 
Private parties for 150-300. Free parking. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, TM. V. 

KOYOTE KATE'S— 307 W. 47th St. (956-1091). Casual. 
Southwestern. Spcis: Gulf Coast salad, linguini with 
scallop and shrimp in a vodka sauce, honey cured ribs. 
Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. Br Sun. noon-7. D 
Mon.-Sat. 3-11. Ent. Fri.-Sun.(M) AE, MC, V. 

U BONNE SOU PE-48 W. 55th St. (586-7650). Casual. 
French bistro. Spcis: French hamburger, soups, om- 
elettes, fresh fish, fondues. Open daily 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight. BrSun. ll:30a.m.-3:30. Private parties for 
15-60. (I-M) AE,MC,TM. V. 

UNGAN’S— 150 W. 47th St. (869-5482). Dress opt. 
American-continental. Spcis: rack of lamb proven- 
calc, Maryland crabcakes, New York sirloin steak. 
Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m. -4. Br Sun. 11:30 
a.m. -4. D daily 4-midnight. Pre-theatre and post the- 
atre D daily 4-midnight. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC. V. 

LA PRIIHAVERA— 234 W. 48th St. (586-2797). Casual. 
Northern Italian. Spcis: fettuccine salmonati, vitello 
caldo freddo, scaloppinc con porcini. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5-11. Pre-theater D 
5-8. Private parties for 50. Closed Sun. (M) 

AE, MC. TM. V. 

U RESERVE-4 W. 49th St. (247-2993; -2995). Formal. 
French. Spcis: fricassiJc of snails with wild mush- 
rooms, salmon and sole mousse, medallions of veal 
with leek sauce, lobster in a pastry shell. Res. nec. L 
Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-11. Com- 
plete L and D. Private parties for 100. Closed Sun. (E) 
AE. DC. MC. V. 

LA RIVISTA— 313 W. 46th St. (245-1707). Casual. Ital- 
ian. Spcis: garganelli alia romagnola, costolcttc alia 
bolognesc, brodetto di pesce alia abmzzesc. Res. sug. 
L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5-midnight. Free 
D parking. Closed Sun. (M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

UHANZI— 361 W. 46th St. (315-0980). Dress opt. jew- 
ish-ltalian. Spcis: carciofo alia guidea, cappeUini pri- 
mavera, cassola. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D 
Mon.-Thu. 5-11, Fri.— Sat. to midnight. Closed Sun. 
(M) AE. 

U VERANDA— 163 W. 47th St. (391-0905). Casual. 
NouvcUe Italian. Spcis: stuffed breast of capon, scam- 
pi Veranda, 30 different kinds of pasta. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-3. Italian Br Sat.-Sun. noon-3. D 
daily 5-midnight. Pre-theater D 5-8. Private parties 
for 10-200. Free D parking from 5-1 a.m. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LE BERNARDIN— 155 W. 51st St. (489i>1515). Formal. 
French/seafood. Spcis: carpaccio tuna, baked sea ur- 
chins, roast monkflsh with savoy cabbage, lobster a la 
nage. Res. nec. L Mon.-Sat. noon-2:15. D Mon.- 
Thu. 6-10:30, Fri.-Sat. 5:30-10:30. Private parties for 
15. Closed Sun. (E) AE. DC. MC. V. 

LE PATIB— 119 W. 56th St., in the Parker Meridien 
(245-5000). Casual. French-American. Light L Mon.- 
Fri. noon-2:30. Buffet L Sat. noon-2:30. Jazz Br Sun. 
noon-2:30. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LES PYRENEES— 251 W. 51st St. (246-0044; 246-0373). 
Dress opt. French. Spcl: coquilles St. Jacques. Res. 
sug. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5-midnight, 
Sun. 4-10. Spec, pre-theater D 5-9. Reduced rate 
parking after 5. Private parties for 10-250. (M) 

AE. CB. DC. MC, V. 

MAMMA LEONE’S— 261 W. 44th St., in the Milford 
Plaza Hotel (586-5151). Dress opt. Italian. Spcis: 
Mamma’s lasagne di camevalc, pa^ard di polio con 
ftmghi, vi^Uo da vinci, dramisu. Res. sug. L Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2:30. D Mon.— Sat. 4-11:30, Sun. 


2- 10. Free D parking. Private parties for 100-500. 

(M) AE, CB. DC, MC, V. 

MARRIOTT MARQUIS— 1535 Broadway, at 45th St. 
(704-9900). J.W.’s Steak House; Casual. American. 
Res. sug. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-10. Prix fixe D Mon.- 
Sat. 5:30-7:30. Closed Sun. (M) The View: Formal. 
International. Res. sug. Br Sun. 10:30 a.m. -2:30. D 
Sun.-Thu. 5:30-11, Fri.-Sat. 5-midnight. (E) 

AE. CB, DC, MC, V. 

NICOLE BRASSERIE DE PARIS-«70 Sevrath Ave., at 
56th St. (765-5108). Casual. French. Spcis: couscous 
royal, cassoulet chez Nicole, bouillabaisse. Res. sug. 
B daily 6:30 a.m.-noon. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3:30. Br 
Sun. noon-3. D daily 5:30-midnight. Pre-theater D 
5:30-7. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, TM. V. 

PATSY’S— 236 W. 56th St. (247-3491/3492). Casual, 
lulian. Spcis: linguini marechiarc, veal rollatine mar- 
sala, spendino Romano. Open for L and D Sun.-Thu. 
noon-10:45, Fri.-Sat. to 11:45. Pre-theater D 5-7:30. 
(M) AE. CB, DC, MC, V. 

PIERRE AU TUNNEL— 250 W. 47th St. (575-1220). Cas- 
ual. French. Spcis: mignonnettes dc bocuf bordclaisc, 
tripes a la mode de Caen. Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. 
noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-11:30. Complete D. 
Closed Sun. (M) AE, MC, V. 

POCO LDCD— 598 Ninth Ave., at 43rd St. (765-7626). 
Casual. Mexican. Spcis: chicken fajitas, giant burri- 
tos, chicken with pecan pesto. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-3. D Mon.-Fri. 5-midnight, Sat.-Sun. 4-mid- 
night. Pre-theater dinner Mon.-Fri. 5-6:45. Live jazz 
Wed. (I) AE. CB, DC. MC, V. 

RAINBOW ROOM— GE Building, 30 Rockefeller PI. 
(632-5000). Formal. Continental. Spcis: lobster thcr- 
midor, toumedos Rossini, medallions of venison with 
pecan wild rice and sauce poivrade. Res. nec. D Tue.- 
Thu. 5:30-1 a.m., Fri.-^t. to 2 a.m.. Sun. rM>on- 
10:30. Pre-theater D 5:30-6:15. Dancing. Private par- 
ties 10-1000. Closed Mon. (E) The Rainbow 
Promenade: Jacket required. Continental. Spcis: trio 
of American caviars with brioche, steak tartare, tor- 
tclloni of spinach and goat cheese. Open Mon.-Thu. 

3- 1 a.m., Fri. 3-2 a.m.. Sat. noon-1 a.m.. Sun. 

noon-11. Br Sun. 11 :30 a. m.-2. (I-M) AE. 

RENE PUJOL— 321 W. 51st St. (246-3023). Casual. 
French. Spcis: sliced sea scallops on a bed of provencal 
vegetables, broiled filet mignon with beamaisc sau(£, 
melting chocobtc cake. Res. ncc. L Mon.-Sat. noon- 
3. D Mon.-Thu. 5-10:30, Fri.-Sat. to 11:30. Com- 
plete L and D. Closed Sun. and holidays. (M) 

AE, DC, MC, V, 

SAMPLINGS— 1605 Broadway, at 49th St., in the 
Crowne Plaza Hotel. (977-4000). Casual. Ameri- 
can. Speb: Samplings sabd, chili crusted calamari. 
Res. sug. Buffet Br Sun. 11 a.m. -3. D daily 5-mid- 
night. Pianist nightly from 6:30. (M) 

AE. CB. DC, MC, V. 

THE SEA GRIU— Rockefeller Plaza, 19 W. 49th St. 
(246-9201). Dress opt. Amcrican/seafood. Spcis: Sea 
Grill chowder with lobster, shrimp and cbms; 
charred filet of salmon on a bed of French lentib; roast 
grouper with melted leeks and citrus fruits. Res. sug. 
L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m. -3. D Mon.— Sat. 5-11. Prix 
fixe D 5:30-10:30. Closed Sun. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

STAGE DELICATESSEN— 834 Seventh Ave., bet. 53rd- 
54th Sts. (245-7850). Casual. Spek: pastrami, corned 
beef, homemade blintzes, stuffed cabbage, matzo-ball 
soup. Open daily 6 a. m.-2 a. m. B to 1 1 a. m. (I) 

AE. MC, V. 

THE SUPPER CLUB— 240 W. 47th St. (921-1940). Jacket 
required. American-Mediterranean. SpeU: Atbntic 
salmon with artichokes and aioli, brais^ duck with 
oranges and cumin, pasta with shrimp and broccoli 
rabc. Res. sug. D only Tuc.-Sat. 5:30-1 a.m. Pre-the- 
ater D 5:30-7:30. Private parties for 25-300. Dancing. 
Closed Sun.-Mon. (M-E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

TOP OF THE SIXES— 666 Fifth Ave., at 53rd St., 39th 
floor (757-6662). Dress opt. American/Continental. 
Spcis: prime rib. duck with apple glaze, Cajun tuna. 
Res. nec. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.~3. D Mon.-Sat. 5- 
11. Pre-theater D Mon.-Sat. 5-6:30. Ent. Tuc.-Sat. 
Closed Sun. (M-E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

’21’ CLUB— 21 W. 52nd St. (582-7200). Formal. Ameri- 
can. Spds: Maryland crab cakes, Maine-lobster sabd, 
“21” hambu^er. Res. ncc. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D 
Mon.— Sat. 6-midnight. Private parties for 10-500. 
Closed Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
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57th-60th Streets 


ARIZOM 206—206 E. 60th St. (838-0440). Casual. 
Southwestern American. Spds: tequila cured salmon 
with tomatillo salsa, pickl^ vegetables, and salmon 
roe; grilled lobster with stuffed squid, clams, and red 
chile shellfish broth; grilled rabbit loin with cilantro 
oil, habanero, and braised leg in a crisp tortilla. Res. 
sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3, Sat. to 2:30. D Mon.-Thu. 
6-11, Fri. to 11:30, Sat. 5-11:30, Sun. 6-10:30. (M-E) 
AE. CB, DC, MC. V. 

CAFE BOTANICA— 160 Central Park South, in the 
Essex House Hotel (484-5120). Casual. American 
contemporary. Spcls: grilled salmon with green lentik 
and sorrel sauce, sauted jumbo shrimp and radicchio 
risotto, roasted rack of lamb with eggplant gratin. 
Res. nec. B daily 6:30 a.m.-10:30 a.m. L Mon.-Sat. 
noon-2:30. Br Sun. noon-2:30. D daily 5:30-10:30. S 
daily 10:3O-midnight. Pre^ixe L. Pre-theater D 5:30- 
7. (E) AE. CB, DC, MC, V. 

CAFE OE lA PAIX— 50 Central Park South, in the St. 
Moritz (755-5800). Dress opt. Continental. Sp^: 
breast of chicken saltimbocca, grilled Norwegian 
salmon with mussels, roast prime rib of beef Res. 
sug. Br Sun. 11 a.m.-3. Cocktails 4—1 a.m. Pre-the- 
ater D daily 5:30-10:30. D daily 5:30-11. Pianist 
nightly. (M) AE. CB, DC, MC. V. 

COMTRAPUMTO— 200 £. 60th St. (751-8616). Casual. 
Italian. Spcls: malfatti aragosta, brodetto, pappardelle 
boscaiola, capelli bergino. No res. L Mon.-Sat. 
noon-4:30. D Mon.-Sat. 4:30-11:30, Sun. 4-10. (M) 
AE, CB. DC. MC. V. 

OAWAT— 210 E. 58th St. (355-7555). Casual. Indian. 
Spcls: Madhur JafFrey’s patrani machi, achar ghost, 
baked eggplant. Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.— 3. 
D Sun.-Thu. 5:30-11, W.-Sat. to 11:30. Private par- 
ties for 80. (M) AE. CB, DC. MC. TM. V. 

FEUDUh— 243 E. 58th St. (758-1479). Jacket required. 
Northern Italian. Spcls: pasutice Istriana, quail with 
polenta, risotto amiraglia. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5-midnight. Private parties for 
15-50. Closed Sun. (Mr-E) AE. DC. MC. V. 

U BAR BAT— 311 W. 57th St. (307-7228). Casual. Con- 
temporary American grill. Spcls: grilled marinated leg 
of lamb, Peking duck salad, grilled swordfish with 
arugula and basil oil. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.— 3. D Mon.— Sat. 5-midnight, Sun. 4:30-11. 
Cocktails till 4 a.m. Dancing nighdy. (M) 

AE, CB. DC, MC. TM, V. 

LE TRAIN BLEU— 1000 Third Ave., at 59th St., in 
Bloomingdale*s (705-2100). Re-creation of French 
railway dining car. Casual. Nouvelle. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3. D Thu. 5:30-7:30. High tea 
Mon.-Fri. 3-5. Closed Sun. (M) AE. DC. MC. V. 

U VEAU D’OR— 129 E. 60th St. (838-8133). Dress opt. 
French. Spcl: steak frites, tripe, grenouilles proven- 
cale, rack of lamb. Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. noorj-3. D 
Mon.-Sat. 5:30-10:15. Complete L and D. Closed 
Sun. (M) AE, MC. V. 

LES CELEBRITES— 160 Central Park South, in the 
Essex House Hotel (484-5113). Formal. French. 
Spcls: burger of fresh duck foie gras with granny 
smith apples au jus with mixed herb salad, baked bass 
marinicre on a bed of boulangercs potatoes, squab 
with cabbage and mashed potatoes in a white truffle 
oil. Res. nec. D only Tue.-Sat. 6-10:30. Private par- 
ties for 12. Closed Sun. and Mon. (E) 

AE. CB, DC. MC, V. 

THE MANHAnAN OCEAN CLUB— 57 W. 58th St. (371- 
7777). Dress opt. Seafood. Spcls: baked oysters with 
morel cream, red snapper with rosemary crust, tuna 
with grapefruit and deep fried leeks. Open Mon.-Fri. 
noon-midnight, Sat.-Sun. 5-midnight. Private par- 
ties for 125. (E) AE. CB, DC. MC. V. 

march— 405 E. 58th St. (838-9393). Dress opt. Ameri- 
can. Spcls: confrt of rabbit with foie gras and white 
beans, Atlantic salmon with middle eastern spices and 
barley risotto, rack of lamb with sweet mustard and 
herb^ crust. Res. nec. D only Mon.-Sat. 6-10. Pri- 
vate parties for 10-55. Closed Sun. (E) 

AE. CB, DC, MC. V. 

NIRVANA— 30 Central Park South. 15th Boor (486- 
5700). Casual. Indian/Bengali. Spcls: tandoori chick- 
en, kabab, shrimp dopiaza, biryani. Res. sug. L daily 
noon-3. D daily 1-1 a.m. Complete L and D. (M) 

AE, CB, DC. MC, V. 


PARK ROOM— 36 Central Park South, in the Park 
Lane (371-4000). Jacket required. Continental. Spcls: 
Dover sole, rack of lamb, filet mignon rossini. Res. 
sug. B daily 7 a.m.— 11:45 a.m. L Mon.-Sat. noon-4. 
Br Sun. noon-4. D daily 5:30-10:30. S 10:30-12:30 
a.m. Em. Tue.-Sat. (M) AE. CB, DC. MC, V. 

PASTA LOVERS-158 W. 58th St. (582-1355). Casual. 
Italian. Spcls: linguini frutti di mare, fettuccine prima- 
vera, gitti arabiata. Res. sug. L and D daily noon-11. 
Private parties for 15-20. (I-M) AE, MC, V, 

PETROSSUN— 182 W. 58th St. (245-2214). Jacket re- 
quired. French. Spcls: fresh Russian caviar; fricassee of 
Maine lobster; roasted breast of duck with soft white 
wheatberries, tart apples and cinnamon roasted pe- 
cans; Petrossian ‘teasers.’ Res. nec. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-3. Br Sat.-Sun. 11:30 a.m. -3. D Mon.-Sat. 
5:30-11:30, Sun. to 10. Pre-theater D 5:30-7:30. Post- 
theater D 10:30-midnight. (E) 

AE. CB. DC. MC. V. 

PLAZA HOTEL-^ifth Ave. and 59th St. (759-3000). 
Edwardian Room: Formal. Continental. Res. nec. 
B Mon.— Sat. 7 a.m.-10:30 a.m. L Mon.-Fri. noon- 
2:30. Br Sun. noon-2:30. D Tue.-Thu., Sun. 5:30-10, 
Fri.-Sat. to 10:30. Pre-theater D Tue.-Sat. 5:30-6:30. 
Pianist Tue.-Sat. (M-E) Oak Room: Formal. L 
Mon.-f^. ll:30a.m.-3:30. BrSun. 9a.m.-2. Ddaily 
5:30-1 a.m. Pre-theater D Mon.-Fri. 5:30-6:30. Pia- 
nist. Oak Bar: Casual. Sandwich menu daily 11:30 
a.m.-l a.m. Bar till 3 a.m. Oyster Bar: Casual. Sea- 
food. Res. nec. Open Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-mid- 
night. Sun. from noon. (M-E) Palm Court: Dress 
opt. Continental. Res. nec. B Mon.-Fri. 7 a.m.-10:45 
a.m.. Sat. from 8 a.m. L Mon.-Sat. noon-2:45. Br 
Sun. 10a.m.-2:30. Tea Mon.-Sat. 3:45-6, Sun. from 
4. Supper: Mon.-Sat. 6-midnight, Sun. to 11. (E) 

AE. CB, DC. MC. V. 

ROSA MaiCANO— 1063 First Ave., at 58th St. (753- 
7407). Casual. Classic/contemporary regional Mexi- 
can. Spcls: open grill, Sweetwater prawns in garlic, 
pozole, guacamole to order, pomegranate margaritas, 
menudo, moles. Res. nee. D daily 5-midnight. (M) 
AE. CB, DC. MC. V. 

RUMPELMAYER'S— 50 Central Park South, in the St. 
Moritz Hotel (755-5800). Casual. American. Spds: 
old-fashioned soda fountain with sundaes, chicken 
pot-pic, steaks and chops. Children’s menu. B daily 7 
a.m.-ll a.m. Ldaily 11 a.m.-5. Ddaily 5-midnight. 
Pre-theater D 5:30-10:30. (M) 

AE. CB. DC. MC. V. 

THE RUSSUN TEA ROOM— 150 W. 57th St. (265-0947). 
Jacket required for D only. Russian. Spcls: blini, 
shashlik, chicken Kiev. Res. sug. L daily 1 1 :30 a.m.- 
4:30. Tea Mon.-Fri. 3-5. D daily 4:30-11:30. S after 
9:30. Complete D. Private parties. (M) 

AE, CB. DC, MC. TM, V. 

SAN DOMENICO— 240 Central Park South. (265-5959) 
Formal. Italian. Spcls: shrimp and beans with Tuscan 
olive oil, uovo in raviolo, muscovy duck with black 
olives, saddle of venison with juniper berries and 
grilled polenta. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. 11:45 a.m.— 
2:30. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-11:30, Sun. 4-10. Pre-theater 
D 5:30-7. Private parties for 40. (E) 

AE, CB. DC. MC, V. 

SERENDIPITY S— 225 East 60th St.(838-3531). Casual. 
American. Spds: spiced chicken flambe, foot-long 
hot dogs with Texas chili, frozen hot chocolate. Res. 
sug. L and D Mon.-Thu. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 a.m., Fri. 
till 1 a.m.. Sat. till 2 a.m.. Sun. till midnight. Private 
parties for 20-75. (I) AE. CB. DC. MC. TM, V. 

YELLOWFINGER'S— 200 E. 60th St. (751-8615). Casual. 
Califomian/Italian bistro. Spcls: fa’vecchia, pizza, 
hamburgers, grilled chicken salad with pine nuts, 
grilled spedalties. No res. Open Mon.-Sat. noon-1 
a.m., Sun. to midnight. (M) 

AE. CB, DC, MC, TM, V. 

Above 60th Street, East Side 


BORDCR CAFE USA— 244 E. 79th St. (535-4347). Casual. 
Southwestern Mexican. Speb: shrimp, steak and 
chicken fajitas, grilled salmon tostada with roast pob> 
lanos and mix^ greens, fresh fish and seafood. L 
Wed.-Fri. noon-4. Br Sat.-Sun. noon-4. D Mon.- 
Sat. 4:30-midnight, Sun. to 11. (M) 

AE, CB. DC, MC, TM, V. 

CAFE CROCODILE— 354 E. 74th St. (249^19). Casual. 
Mediterranean bistro. Spcls: carre d’agneau Mdliter- 
nnec, fish couscous, seared tuna with ginger and 


leeks. Res. nec. D only Mon.-Sat. 5:30-11. Prix fixe 
menu. Private parties for 16-24. Closed Sun. (M) 

AE. 

CAFE PIERRE— The Pierre, 2 E. 61st St. (9408185). 
Formal. (I^ntcmporary (Continental. Sp<^: filet of 
lamb with basil potato puree and garlic dups, fricassee 
of wild mushrooms and asparagus with ricotta gnoc- 
chi and sage, sauteed foie gras with cracked bbek pep- 
per and sauteme, crisp red snapper served in artichoke 
olive broth. Res. sug. B daily 7 a.m.-l0*30. L Mon.- 
Sat. noon-2:30. Br Sun. noon-2:30. D daily 6-10*30. 
S from 10:30. Pre-theater D Mon.-Sat. 6-7. Pianist 
daily 8-1 a.m. The Rotunda: English afternoon tea 
daily 3-5:30. (E) AE, CB, DC. MC, V. 

CAFE WORD OF MOUTH— 1012 Lexington Ave., bet. 
72nd-73rd Sts. (249-5351). Casual. Amcricanrcon- 
temporary. Spcls: homemade soup, meat loaf sand- 
wich on semolina bread with broccoli rape and fresh 
mozzarella cheese, chicken salad with Irish soda 
bread, lemon pound cake. No res. B Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-ll a.m. Br Sat. 9 a.m.-6. Sun. 10 a.m.— 5. L 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3:30. Tea Mon.-Fri. 3:30-6. 
(I) AE, MC. TM, V. 

CARLYLE HOTEL — ^76th St. and Madison Ave. (744- 
16(X)). Caf6 Carlyle: Dress opt. Buffet Br Sun. 
noon-3. D Tue.-Sat. 6-1 1 . Carlyle Restaurant: For- 
mal. French. B Mon.-Sat. 7 a.m.-10:30 a.m., Sim. 8 
a.m. -10:30 a.m. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. Br Sun. noon- 
3. D daily 6-11. (M-E). Bemelmans Bar: Cocktaik 
daily noon-1 a.m. Gallery: Tea daily 3-5:30. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CASALONE— 1675 Third Ave., bet. 93rd-94th Sts. 
(369-1944/1948). Casual. Northern Italian. Spcls: po- 
lenta con ragu di frmghi; insalata <3asalone; black lin- 
guini with scallops, squid, shrimp and peppers in a 
light tomato sauce; 20 oz. Florentine steak cooked on 
woodbuming grill. Res. sug. L daily noon-3. D daily 
5:30-1 1 :30. (M) AE, MC, TM, V. 

ELAINE'^-1703 Second Ave., bet. 88th and 89th Sts. 
(5348103). Casual. Italian. Spcls: veal chop, cappel- 
lini romano, Norwegian salmon. Res. sug. D duly 
5:30-2 a. m. Pianist Tue.-Sat. from 1 1 . Private parties. 
(M) AE, MC. V. 

FIRST WOK— 1384 First Ave., at 74th St. (772-2435). 
Casual. Chinese. Spcls: orai^e flavor beef, crispy 
shrimp, sesame chicken. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-4. D Mon.-Thu. 4-11, Fri. to midnight. Sat. to 
12:30a.m., Sun. 1-11. (I-M) AE. 

$40 PARK— 540 Park Ave., at 61st St., in the Regen- 
cy Hotel (759-4100). Casual. American. Spcls: lob- 
ster nicoise salad, red snapper fillet with red lentil len- 
tils and ginger sauce, roast baby chicken with baby 
vegetables and garlic confit. Res. sug. B daily 7 a.m.- 
ll a.m. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30-2:30. Br Sun. noon-3. D 
daily 6-10. Pianist Mon.-Fri. 6-1 a.m. (M) 

AE, MC, V. 

GIRASOU— 151 E. 82nd St. (772-6690). Casual. ItaUan. 
Spcls: orcchietti, venison sauteed with red wine, osso 
buco. Res. nec. L daily noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5-mid- 
night, Sun. to 1 1 . Private parties for 35. (M) AE. 

U PETITE FERME-973 Lexington Ave., at 70th St. 
(249-3272). Dress opt. French. Spcls: moules vinai- 
grette, poached salmon with sauce chezillot. Res. nec. 
L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Sat. 6-l(h30. 
Closed Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LE CIRQUE-58 E. 65th St. (794-9292). Formal. French. 
Spcls: pasta primavera, blanquette de St. Jacques jul- 
ienne, caneton roti aux pommes sauce citron. Res. 
nee. L Mon.-Sat. nooib-3. D Mon.— Sat. 6-10:30. 
Complete L. Closed Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC. 

LETIZIA— 1352 First Ave., bet. 72nd-73rd Sts. (517- 
2244). Dress opt. Italian. Spcls: mezzaluna pasta 
stuffed with broccoli rape and shrimp, pheasant with 
wild mushrooms and truffles in a pastry crust, red 
snapper with vegetables in pardiment. Res. sug. 
Open for L and D Sun.-Thu. noon-midnight,. Fri.- 
Sat. to 1 a.m. Private parties for 80-100. Pianist night- 
ly. (M-E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

MARK'S— 25 £. 77th St., in the Mark Hotel (879- 
1864). Casual. French/Califomian. Spcls: barbecued 
striped bass with wild-mushroom packets, risotto 
cakes with lobster remoulade, roast rack of lamb with 
potato and wild-mushroom Napoleon. Res. sug. B 
daily 6:30a.m.— 11 a.m. LMon.-Sat. 11 :30a.m. -2:30. 
Br Sun. 11:30 a.m.— 2:30. Afternoon tea daily 2:30- 
5:30. D daily 6:30 -10:30. Banquets for 25-200. (E) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
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MME ROmiNE DE LVON-29 E. 61st St. (758-2422). 
Dress opt. French-continental. Spcls: grilled lamb 
chops with fresh herbs, poulet grand-mere, eggwhite 
omelettes. Res. sug. L daily 11 a.m.-3. Br Sat.-Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-3:30. D Mon.-Fri. 5-10. Private parties 
for 10-50. (M) AE, DC, TM. 

NINO’S— 1354 First Ave., bet. 72nd-73rd Sts. (988- 
0002). Casual. Italian. Spcls: tortini di mozzarella alia 
Romana, spaghetti poveraccio, combinazione alia 
grigUa Italiana. Res. sug. L daily noon-5. D Mon.- 
Thu. 5-11, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. Sun. 5-10. Jazz pia- 
nist Tue.-Sat. 830-12:30 a.m. (M) 

AE, DC, MC, V. 

OUR PUCE - CUISINES OF CHINA— 1444 Third Ave., at 

82nd St. (288-4888). Casual. Regional Chinese. 
Spcls: Peking-style jumbo prawns fiied and coated 
with ground pecans, Szechuan peppery chicken. Can- 
ton whole sea bass. Res. sug. L daily noon-3. D 
Mon.-Thu. and Sun. 3-11, Fri.-Sat. tUl 11:30. Pre- 
theatre D Mon.-Sat. 5-7. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

PARK AVENUE CAFE— 63rd St., at Park Ave. (644- 
1900). Casual. American. Spcls: spit-roasted leg of 
lamb and lamb chops with tomato couscous, grilled 
swordfish chop with herbs and lemon. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30. Br Sun. 11 a.m.-2. D 
Mon.-Sat. 5:30-10:45, Sun. 4:30-9:30. Private parties 
for 30-80.(E) AE, DC, MC, V. 

THE POLO— 840 Madison Ave., at 69th St. (439-4835). 
Casual. Contemporary American. Spcls: terrine of 
fresh foie gras with tiny green beans and sundried 
cherry compote; strudel wrapped shrimp with shaved 
fennel, mesclun greens and tomato nicoise; caramel- 
ized swordfish with asparagus, sweet vegetable pan 
broth and artichoke. Res. sug. B daily 7 a.m.— 10 a.m. 
Br Sun. noon-2:30. L daily noon-2:30. D daily 6-10. 
Private parties for 10-40. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

POST HOUSE— 28 E. 63rd St. in the LoweU Hotel 

(838-1400). Dress opt. American. Spcls: prime filet 
mignon, cajun rib steak, crab cakes, fresh seafood. 
Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-4:30. D daily 5-mid- 
night. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

RUPPERTS— 1662 Third Ave., at 93rd St. (831-1900). 
Casual. Continental/ American. Spcls: steamed mus- 
sels, roasted tarragon chicken, grilled fresh tuna steak 
served warm over Caesar salad, steamed vegetables 
plate with rice and vinaigrette. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.— 4. D Sun.— Thu. 5-12.30 a.m, Fri.-Sat. to 1 a.m. 
Bar till 2 a.m. Br Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4. Sun. from II 
a m. (I) AE, DC, MC, V. 

SESUMI— 222 E. 86th St. (879-1024). Casual. Japanese. 
Spcls: sushi, sashimi, shab shab, lobster and steak. 
Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D daily 5:30-11. 
Private parties for 25. (I) AE, DC, MC, V. 

SION OF THE DOVE— 1110 Third Ave., at 65th St. (861- 
8080). Dress opt. American. Spcls: scared tuna with 
red miso and enoki mushrooms, com and radish; 
steamed halibut with mushrooms, sweet pea broth 
and crisp leeks; veal chop in a coriander crust, sau- 
temes sauce and escarole; grilled undoori marinated 
duck, grilled scallions, lentil pancake and chutney. 
Res. sug. L Tue.-Fri. noon-2:30. Br Sat.-Sun. 1 1 :30 
a.m.-2:30. D Mon.-Fri. 6-11, Sat. 5:30-11:30, Sun. 
6-10. Private parties for 150. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, TM, V. 

THE STANHOPE— 995 Fifih Ave., at 81st St. (288-5800). 
The Stanhope Dining Room: Jacket required. 
Continental-mediterranean. Spcls: pepper scared sa- 
shimi tuna with avexado relish, free form lobster ravi- 
oli with asparagus, pan seared veal chop with macada- 
mia nut crust. Res. sug. B Mon.-Sat. 7 a.m.-10:30 
a.m.. Sun. to 10 a.m. L Mon.-Fri. nrx>n-2:30. Buffet 
Br Sat.-Sun. 11:30 a.m.-2:30. D daily 6-10:30. Danc- 
ing every Fri.-Sat. 8-midnight. (E) Gerard’s: Cock- 
tails and l^ht fare noon-1 a.m. daily. Le Salon: B 
daily 10:30 a.m.-noon. L daily noon-2. Tea daily 2- 
5:30. Sidewalk Cafe: Open dsiily noon-10. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 


Above 60th Street, West Side 


CAFE DES ARTISTES— 1 W. 67th St. (877-3500). Jacket 
req. after 5. French. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. 
Br Sat. noon-3, Sun 10-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-12:30 
a.m.. Sun. 5-11. (M-E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 


CAFE LUXEMBOURfi— 200 W. 70th St. (873-7411). Cas- 
ual. Amcrican/French. Spcls: pan sauteed crabcakes 
with a lemongrass sauce and pea shoots, herb roasted 
chicken with new potatoes and spinach, saffron risot- 
to with summer vegetables. Res. nec. L Tue.-Sat. 
noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-12:30 a.m.. Sun. from 6- 
11:30a.m. BrSun. 11 a.m.-3. (M-E) 

AE. CB, DC, MC, V. 

CONSERVATORY— 15 Central Park West, bet. 61st- 
62nd Sts., in the Mayflower Hotel (581-08%). 
Casual. Continental. Spcls: grilled fresh fish, pasta, 
linguini fruitta dc mare. B daily 7 a.m.-ll:30 a.m. L 
daily 11:30 a.m.-4. Prix fixe Br Sun. noon-4:30. D 
daily 4-midnight. Pre-theater D 5-7. Private parties 
for 100. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

COPELAND’S— 547 W. 145th St. (234-2357). Casual. 
Soul/creole. Spcls: barbecued spare-ribs, braised ox- 
tail, jambalaya, Louisiana gumbo. Res. sug. Gospel 
Br Sun. 11:30 a.m.— 3. D Mon.-Thu. 4:30-11, Fri.- 
Sat. to midnight. Sun. 3-11. Jazz Tue.-Sat. (M) 

AE, DC, MC, V. 

FUJIYAMA MAMA— 467 Columbus Ave., bet. 82nd- 
83rd Sts. (769-1144). Casual. Japanese. Spek: sushi, 
sashimi, steamed dumpling, batter-fried calamari. 
Res. sug. D only Mon.-Thu. 6-midnight, Fri.- Sat. 
to 1 a.m.. Sun. ^11. (M) AE. 

SYLVU’S— 328 Lenox Ave., bet. 126th-127th Sts. 

(996-0660). Casual. Soul Food. Spds: barbecue spare- 
ribs; southern fried chicken with coUard greens, peas 
and rice; beef short ribs. Res. sug. B Mon.-Fri. 7:30 
a.m.-l. L Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3. Br Sun. 1-7. D 
Mon.-Sat. 3-10:30. (I) No credit cards. 

TAVERN ON THE GREEN— Central Park at 67th St. (873- 
3200). Casual. American. Spcls: grilled filet mignon 
with potato gratin, sauteed Louisiana shrimp with 
wild rice, classic Caesar salad. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-3:45. D Sun.-Thu. 5:30-11:30, Fri.-Sat. 5- 
midnight. Br Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m. -3:45. Private parties 
for 15-1500. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 


BROOK lYN 


GAGE A TOLLNER— 374 Fulton St. (718-875-5181). Cas- 
ual. American. Spcls: lobster Newburg, crabmeat 
Virginia, soft clam belly broil. Open Mon.^ri. 
noon-9:30, Sat. 4-10:30. Private parties. Closed Sun. 
(M) AE, CB, DC, MC, TM, V. 

THE RIVER CAFE— 1 Water St. (718-522-5200). Jacket 
required. American. Spcls: sauteed foie gras with 
pumpkin seeds and pear, rack of bmb in a chesmut 
meal crust, salmon seared vrith ginger and cracked 
pepper, Valrhona Brooklyn Bridge with assorted ice 
creams and sorbets. Res. nec. L Mon.^^. noon- 
230. Br Sat. noon-2:30. Sun. 11:30-2:30. D nightly 
6-11:30. Pianist nightly. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 


QUEENS 


EAST RIVER GRIU— 44-02 Vernon Blvd., Long Island 

City (718-937-3001). Casual. American. Spds: grilled 
mahi mahi with dtrus beurre blanc, roast L.l. duck- 
ling with lingonberry sauce, grilled N.Y. sirloin au 
poivre. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3. D daily 
5:30-10. Private parties for 80. Outdoor dining. (M) 
AE, EK:, MC, V. 

RALPH’S ITALIAN RESTAURANT— 75-61 31st Ave., 

Jackson Heights (718-899-2555). Casual. Italian. 
Spcls: veal rollatini, spaghetti carbonara, chicken Val- 
dostana. Res. sug. Open Mon.-Thu. noon-10:30, 
Fri. to 11, Sat. 4-11. Complete D. Closed Sun. 
(I) AE. DC,TM,V. 

VILU SECONDO— 184-22 Horace Harding Expy., 
Fresh Meadows (718-762-7355). Casual. Northern 
Italian. Res. sug. L and D Tue.-Fri. noon-11, Sat. 4— 
midnight. Sun. 2-11. Complete L. Closed Mon. (I- 
M) AE, DC,MC,V. 

WATER’S EDGE— 44th Drive at the East River (718- 
482-0033). Jacket required. American/continental. 
Spcls: grilled shrimp tostada with tomato com salad, 
yogurt curd and avocado; roast rack of lamb with 
chickpea pancake and grilled vegetable kabob with 
mint chutney; roast filet of grouper with sauteed 
greens and gazpacho broth. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 6-11. Ent. Tue.-Sat. Private 
parties for 400. Free ferry service from Manhattan. 
Closed Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
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Events 


FESTIVALS, PAMDES, AND FAIRSHoin New York’s 
legendary “Harlem Hellfighters,” the National 
Guard’s 369th Transportation Bn. and N.Y. Guard’s 
15th Infantry, for a weekend-long celebration of their 
80th Anniversary on 8/7-8/8. Featuring family day on 
8/7 and a military review on 8/8. At the Armory, 
2366 Fifth Ave. Free (926-5800) The Boat Mo- 

del Festival at the South Street Seaport is 8/7-8/8, 1- 
5. Over 100 builders display their favorite boats. Pier 
16, comer of South and Fulton Sts. Free (669- 
9481). . . .’The 23rd Street Summerfest is 8/7, 
from 10 a.m. to 7. Crafts, food, and performance. At 
23rd St., bet. Eighth and Ninth Aves. Free (995- 
9412). . . .The festival of the Americas is 8/8, 
from 11 a.m. to 6. Marching bands, magicians, jug- 
glers, and much more. Maduon Ave., from 42nd to 
57th Sts. Free (809-4900). . . .The Intrepid’s 
Friendship Festival, part of’Seafest ’93,” is 8/7-8/8, 
1 1 a.m. -6. Vendors, dancing, and food. Pier 86, 46th 
St. and Twelfth Ave. Free (245-0072). . . .The Cro- 
tona Community will have its Fourth Annual Gar- 
den Party on 8/7, 2-6. A celebration of community 
gardens planted in Bronx lots. At the Garden of 
Youth, Prospect Ave. and East 182nd St, Bronx. Free 
(718-817-8995). . . .Le Madri Restaurant presents 
cafe-style outdoor dining and Italian Cinema, featur- 
ing screenings of Cinema Paradise on 8/8 and The 
Leopard on 8/22. At 168 W. 18th St. $7 admission; 
meal not included (727-8022). 

PERFOIMANCES — SummerSlage is through 8/8. This 
week performances by Joan Baez and Jimmy Dale 
Gilmore on 8/7 at 3; Tabu Combo and Lakol on 8/8 at 
3. At Central Park’s Rumsey Playfield, 72nd St., mid- 
park. Free (360-CPSS). . . .’The New York Botani- 
cal Garden presents Chamber Music for a Summer’s Eve 
on 8/8, 530^7:30. Part of its “Sunday Serenade Se- 
ries.” At the New York Botanical Garden, 200th St. 
and Southern Blvd., Bronx. Free with suggested S3 
donation (718-817-8700). . . .The Alvin Ailey 
American Dance ’Theater celebrates its 35th anni- 
versary with a performance on 8/10 at 8:30. At Cen- 
tral Park’s Rumsey Playfield, 72nd St., mid-park. 
Free (767-0590). . . .’The Joseph Papp Public The- 
ater presents the 38th season of “Shakespeare in the 
Park.” This month. All’s Well That Ends Well on 8/5- 
8/29. Featuring Michel Cumpsty, Herb Foster, and 
Miriam Healy-Louie. At the Delacorte Theater in 
Central Park. Free; ticket vouchers are distributed the 
day of performance at 4, but line forms earlier; call for 
details (598-7150). 

BENEFITS— Children’s Hope Foundation’s annual 
boat cruise is 8/5, 7-10. Proceeds to C.H.F.’s pediatric 
HIV/AIDS fund. Embark at the Circle Line Plaza, 
Pier 83, at 42nd St. and the Hudson River. S45-S250 
(941-7432). . . .’The Children’s Aid Society’s an- 
nual summer party is 8/5, 7-11. Proceeds to “Big 
Blue,” C. A. S.’s mobile health unit. At the New York 
Prop Gallery, 451 W. 54th St. $30 in advance; $35 at 
door (949-4934). . . .Crohn’s & Colitis Founda- 
tion’s summer sports fantasy is 8/5, 7-midnight. 
Over 800 people will turn out to help ftght Crohn’s 
disease and ulcerative colitis. At Wollman Rink, in 
Central Park. $40 in advance; $50 at door (679-1570). 

UCTUBES, DISCUSSIONS, AND READINGS-Limbo 

Cafe presents a reading by George Plimpton on 8/10 
at 7. 47 Avenue A., near 4th St. Free (477- 
5271). . . .’The Nuyorican Poets Cafe presents Big- 
feet, written and performed by Adrien Royce; directed 
by Michael Clark. 236 E. 3rd St. Call for details (505- 
8183). . . .American Women’s Economic Devel- 
opment Corp. presents “Women’s Health and Fit- 
ness,” with lectures by Jane Brody, Molly Fox, Laura 
Smith, and many others, on 8/10, 5-10. At Hotel 
Macklowe, 145 W. 44th St. $22 (692-9100, ext. 
13). . . .’The Avenue B Community Garden Po- 
et^ Series’s poetry series, with readings by Eliza- 


beth Fox, Chris Edgar, and others is 8/9, at 7. At 6th 
St. and Ave. B. Free (%2-5673). 
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TOURS 


MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK— 8/8 at 1: Coney 
Island. Urban historian John Manbeck points out 
vestiges of Coney Island’s colorful past, including the 
Parachute and the Thunderbolt. $15; reserve. (534- 
1672). 

CHINATOWN HISTORY MUSEUM— 8/8 at 10:30 a m.: Chi- 
natown. A historical tour, accompanied by a slide 
show and gallery tour through the museum’s perma- 
nent exhibit, “Remembering New York China- 
town.’’ $10; reserve (619-4785). 

ADVENTURE ON A SH0ESTRIN6— 8/8 at 1: Seagate A 
tour of a private residential community in Brooklyn 
which was once a prestigious summer resort for the 
Vanderbilts and others. $5 (plus transporution); re- 
serve (265-2663). 

SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK— 517-0201 for information. 
Each tour, $10. Call for weekday tour schedules. For 
mini-van tours, 388-2286. 8/8, 8/22, 8/29 at 2: Colo- 
nial New York. Meet at the Customs House at 
Bowling Green and explore the narrow, winding 
streets of downtown, where New York City be- 
gan 8/7, 8/14, 8/21, 8/28 at 6: Ghosts at 

Twilight. Meet at Washington Sq. Arch for a tour of 
the “haunted’’ Village, including the Mark Twain 
house and Gay St. . . .8/7, 8/14, 8/28 at 6: Murder 
Tour. Meet in front of the Park Central Hotel, Sev- 
enth Ave. at 56th St., to take in the locales of some of 
the city’s past crimes. . . .8/7, 8/14, 8/21, 8/28 at 6: 
Ye Olde Tavern Tour. Meet at the Washington Sq. 
Arch to visit old and historic Village watering holes; 
drinks and tips extra. . . .8/7, 8/21 at 2: All in the 
Family. Meet at Old St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Prince 
and Mott Sts., for a look at Godfather-land. . . .8/7, 
8/14, 8/21, 8/29 at 2: Historic Greenwich Village. 
Meet at the Washington Sq. Arch to hear about folk- 
lore, architecture, and history. . . .8/8, 8/21, 8/28 at 
2: Hollywood on the HudMn. Meet at the Wash- 
ington Sq. Arch to explore the “back lot” of Green- 
wich VUlage 8/8. 8/14, 8/22, 8/28 at 2: Secrets 

of Central Park. Meet at 2 Columbus Circle to take 
a stroll through Manhattan’s backyard. 

MUNICIPAL ART SOCIETY— Weekday tours: 8/12, 8/26: 
South Street Seaport. . . .8/13, 8/27: 

SoHo 8/16, 8/30: Midtown Lobbies 8/17, 

8/31: Immigrant New York 8/4, 8/11, 8/18, 

8/25: Times Square. . . .8/5, 8/19: New York Old 
and New. . . .8/6, 8/20: Great Midtown Manhat- 
tan Buildings. . . .8/9, 8/23: Downtown 
Alt. . . .8/10, 8/24: Rockefeller Center. . . .8/9, 
8/23: Downtown Art. Weekday tours run 11 a.m. 
to 12:30. Call for information and meeting spots. $10 
adults; $8 students, seniors, and MAS menili^rs (439- 
1049). 

WEST SIDE TOURS— Sat. and Sun. at 11 a.m. and 3. A 
walking tour of the Upper West Side, including a his- 
torical look at Lincoln Center, the Dakota, the Anso- 
nia, and the American Museum of Natural History. 
$10; $5 children and seniors; reserve (662-9316). 

WALKINO WITH A NEW YORKER— Beyond the tour buses 
and tourist attractions is a dty where people actually 
Hue. See the real thing with two seasoned New York- 
ers. Meet at Fifth Ave. and 61st St. Fri. from 11 a.m. 
to 1. $15 includes tram fare; reserve. Riding tours also 
available (861-1876). 

CITYWALKS— Tours with John Wilson. 8/7 at 1: Green- 
wich Village North of Washington Sq. Park. 
Meet at Fifth Ave. and 8ih St. . . .8/8 at 1: Historic 
New York. Meet at Broadway and Murray St. by 


City Hall. $12 (989-2456). 

BIG ONION WALKING TOURS— 8/7 at noon: Ellis Island. 

A guided tour of the museum and grounds, accompa- 
nied by a talk on the history of American immigra- 
tion. $15 adults, $12 students and seniors; reserve 
(439-1090). 

DAVID A ERIK'S TOUR— Join two New York artists as 
they visit SoHo’s art galleries in search of “contempo- 
rary contemporay’* art. Meet at Novocento’s Cafe, 
343 W. Broadway. Every Saturday at 12:30, tour 
leaves at 1. $20; $10 students (226-6034). 

N.Y.C. CULTURAL WALKING TOUR— 8/8, 8/15, 8/22, 8/29 
at 2: The Lower Manhattan Historic Skyscraper 
Tour. Meet on the northeast comer of Murray St. 
and Broadway to join Alfred Pommer on an architec- 
tural walk through the city, past and present. $10 
(979-2388). 

LOWER EAST SIDE TENEMENT MUSEUM TOURS— Sun- 
days at 2: Streets Where We Lived. A multi-ethnic 
walk focusing on the Lower East Side, Chinatown, 
and Little Italy. . . .8/8 at noon: Murder & May- 
hem. Discover the haunts and exploits of the Bowery 
Boys, the Plug Uglies, and other 19th Century 
gangs. . . .8/8 at 1: Peddler's Pack. A costumed 
guide traces the life of an actual immigrant family as 
the tour stops at historic plac^ related to the immi- 
grant experience. $12; seniors and students $10 (431- 
0233). 

TOURS WITH THE 92NDSTREnY— 8/8 from 1 to4:Har- 
lem: Cultural Capital of Blade America. 

$15 8/8 from 9:15 a.m. to 12:30: Ellis Island. 

$20. Reservations required for all tours. (996-1100). 

PRIDE OF 34TH ST. TOUR— A walking tour of the 34th 
St. area, both east and west, gives weekly “regards to 
Broadway and remembers Herald Square.’’ Every 
Thursday at 12:30, the tour assembles at the Fifth 
Ave. entrance of the Empire State Building. Free 
(868-0521). 

URBAN EXPLORATIONS-8/7 at 2: Tribeca. $12; $10 se- 
niors and students. (718-721-5254). 

URBAN PARK RANGERS— Walks and workshops; phone 
for details of the weekend programs. Bronx (548- 
7070). Brooklyn (718-287-3400). Manhattan (427- 
4040); also see “Central Park.” Queens (718^99- 
4204). Suten bland (718-667-6042). 

CENTRAL PARK BICYCU TOUR— Explore Central Park 
on a two-hour tour that includes Strawberry Fields, 
Belvedere Castle, and more. Every Wed. through 
Sun. at 10 a.m., 1 and 6; Mon. and Tues. at 6 only. 
Reserve; $15 includes bike rental (603-9750). 

CENTRAL PARK— 8/7 at 10 a m.: Woodland WUd- 
flowers. Meet at 105th St. and Fifth Ave. . . .8/8 at 
2: Flight of Fancy. Meet at Belvedere Casde. Free 
(427-4040). 
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SPORTS 


BASEBALL— Mets, Shea Stadium, 126th St. and Roose- 
velt Ave., Queens (718-507-6387). $6.50-$15. 8/6 at 
7:40; 8/7 at 1:05; 8/8 at 1;40, vs. Pittsburgh. 8/10 at 
7:40, vs. Atlanta. . . .Yankees, Yankee Stadium, 
161st St. and River Ave., Bronx (293-6000). $6.50- 
$16. 8/2—4 at 7:30; 8/5 at 1, vs. Toronto. 

NEW YORK ROAD SKATERS ASSOCIATION— 8/7: Intro- 
duction to Roller Touring in Prospect Park. In- 
struction in basic street safety and techniques. Hel- 
mets and safety gear required. Info, and reservations 
(534-7858). 

NEW YORK CITY BUTHION— (212-289-4113). Bronx 
Museum Biathlon. 8/8 at 8 a.m. at the Bronx Muse- 
um of the Arts. $30; $35 on race day. 

COMPILED BY KATE O’HARA 
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SULLIVAN STRECT PUYERS— For ages 13 and up. 8/4 

and 8/6 at 8; 8/7 at 2 and 8: Sullivan Street Players teen 
ensemble present Lyrix, eight plays written by the 
cast and inspired by popular songs like Billy Joel’s Pi- 
ano Man. The plays explore how songs can often be an 
impetus for understanding issues ranging from inter- 
racial dating to homosexuality. A discussion with the 
cast and direaor follows the performance. Greenwich 
Village Center Tlieatre, 219 Sullivan St., bet. W. 
Third and Bleecker Sts. (254-3074). $2; adults S5. 

UNCOLN CENTER OUT-OF-DOORS JUST FOR KIDS— For 

all ages. 8/4 at 10:30 a.m.: “Family Free-for-AH” pro- 
gram of Japanese Drumming: Zanba Ufu^ji 
Daiko. 8/7 at 1: On Clown Theater Day the Foun- 
tain Plaza overflows with silliness — At 1: Hotfoot, 
tap dancers. At 2: Ladylingers, juggling with Cindy 
Marvel, Rachel Hennelly, and Kezia Tenenbaum. At 
3: Clowns, Garry Krinsky, I3ody Disanto, and Jan 
Greenfield perform. At 4: Clown extraordinaire 
Dikki Bills. Lincoln Center (875-5400). Free. 

CUCARACHA THEATRE CHILDREN’S PROJECT— For alt 

ages. Through 8/22 Sat. and Sun. at 1: The experi- 
mental and highly imaginative Cucaracha Theatre 
presents staged versions of three unconventional sto- 
ries: Sleeping Ugly, by Jane Yolen; Anansi and the 
Moss-Covered Rock, by Eric Kimmel; Thejumb- 
lies, by Edward Lear. Adapted and direaed by joey 
Golden. 500 Greenwich St., bet. Spring and Canal 
Sts. (966-85%). Free. 

PETER, PAUL A MARY — See “Music and Dance," for 8/8. 

TADA! THEATER — For ages 2 and up. Through 8/16. 
Fri.- Mon. at 1 and 3: Remember care packages, bug 
juice, and telling ghost stories around a campfire? Jan- 
ine Nina Trevens direas a musical revue about those 
summer days and nights called Everything About 
Camp (Almost). Actors from TADAI’s youth the- 
ater play a group of kids reminiscing about all the cra- 
zy, wonderful adventures they had at Camp 
Ichikawaooeemakohooyahoo (say that ten times fast). 
120 W. 28th St., bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves. (627- 
1732). $5; adults $9; reserve. 

WINDS THEATRE COMPANY— For all ages. Through 
8/15. Sat. and Sun. at 1: Liz Westergaard and Lee Fer- 
gusson’s new musical, Adam and the Great Fish 
about a young boy, Adam, on a journey to self-dis- 
covery that takes him to the sea. While underwater, 
Adam meets all kinds of kooky characters like the 
Seaweed Sisters, a mermaid trio set on a Motown re- 
cording contract. Directed by John Znidarsic. Wings 
Theatre, 154 Christopher St. (627-2%l). S5. 

THEATER FOR THE CITY OF NEW YORK— For ages 6 and 
up. Through 9/19: Director Crystal Field’s musical 
Don’t Worry — We’re All Gonna Be Rich follows 
a group of inner-city kids who get their start on a 
playground basketball court. Basketball threads its 
way through their lives as they struggle with friend- 
ship. AIDS, and other important issues. Music by 
Christopher Chemey. 8/7 at 2: E. 10th St. and First 
Ave. 8/8 at 2: Dream Park, Lexington Ave. and 125th 
St. Information (254-1109). Free. 

OPEN DOOR THEATER COMPANY— For all ages. Wed. at 
6; Sat. at 11 a.m.: Graduates and students of Mike 
Nichols’s New Actors Workshop perform Stories 
from Around the World, in a litde garden with a 
circular lawn. The repertoire includes a musical ver- 
sion of The Three Little Pigs. Westside Communi- 
ty Garden, 89th St., bet. Amsterdam and Columbus 
Aves. (769-9125). Free. 

BAYFEST— For all ages. The British-American Youth 
Festival Theatre presents The Story of the Stolen 
Elephant and Other Foreigners in New York, a 

collection of American talcs performed by an ensem- 
ble of 13 to 21 year-olds. Directed by Robert Sham- 
pain. 8/7 at 1; 8/8 at noon: One Dream Theatre, 232 
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W. Broadway. $5; adults *7. 8/8 at 5; 8/9 at 2:3(): Out- 
doors. Belvedere Castle, E. 79th St., mid-park. 8/10 
at 1: Washington Square Park (567-8058). Free. 

THEATER ARTS PRODUCTIONS— For ages 5 and up. 
Through 8/13: William Roth and Hal Keshner’s musi- 
cal The Three Clowns, takes the audience backstage 
at a circus. Meet clowns #1, #2 (the timid one), and 
#3 as they audition together, sing and squabble to- 
gether, and finally join forces to revive their fbgging 
circus. Direaed by Gary Slavin. 8/6 at 10:30 a.m. and 
noon at Union Square Park, near I6th St. 8/9-8/11, 
8/13 at 10:30 a.m. and noon at Tompkins Square 
Park, southern end (754-6238). Free. 

CHILDREN’S ECOIODICAL ADVENTURE— For ages 7-12. 
8/7 from 10 a.m.-noon; The Horticultural Society of- 
fers a Hands-On Ecological Workshop in Central 
Park. Sp>cnd the morning with instructor Judith 
Fit^erald as a twig dacctivc: Learn how to identify 
trees; hunt for evidence of glaciers; find out about ero- 
sion and how it can be prevented. The tools of a true 
eco-dctcctivc (notebook, pencil, and magnifying 
glass) arc provided. Meet at 81st St. and C.P.W., on 
the southwest comer (757-0915). $15; reserve. 

SANDBOX STORIES— For ages 3-8. Listen to stories told 
by professional storytellers Eleni ConstanCelos, 
Mark McKillip,and Ron Sopyla. 8/4 at 10:30 a.m.; 
8/7 at 1: W. 96th St. playground, at C.P.W. 8/5 at 
10:30 a.m.: W. 81th St. playground, at C.P.W. 8/5 at 
2; 8/7 at 2:30: W. 67th St. playground, at C.P.W. 8/5 
at 3:30; 8/7 at 1: W. 93rd St. playground, at C.P.W. 
8/6 at 10:30: E. %th St. playground, at Fifth Ave. In- 
formation (360-2766). Free. 

MYTHS & LEGENDS AT THE U.N.— For ages 6 and up. 
Through 8/19. Daily 9:30 a.m. -4:30: UNICEF pre- 
sents Girls & Girlhood: A Perilous Path, an exhibit 
of stage scenery, cut-out figures, film, photographs, 
and illuscradons chat explores the development of 
girls around the world. Public lobby, U.N. General 
Assembly, visitors entrance at 45th St. and First Ave. 
(759-0760). Free. 

STORYTELLING IN CENTRAL PARK— For ages 5 and up 

Sat. at 11 a.m.: Kathryn Farnsworth tells H.C. An- 
dersen's Hans Clodhopper. Hans Christian Ander- 
sen statue, 72nd St. and Fifth Ave., Central Park. 
Free. Light rain or shine. 

MARIONETTE THEATER— Summer Arts in the Parks, 
sponsored by the City Parks Foundation. For ages 3- 
12. Through 8/13. Mon.-Fri. at 10:30a.m. and noon: 
Hansel ai^ Gretel, don’t get lost on the way home! 
Swedish Cottage near 81st St. and Central Park West 
(988-9093). $4; adults S5; reserve. 

WISEACRE FARM— For ages 4-10. Sat. and Sun. at 1 ; Life 
on the farm turns wild and zany when the audience 
participates and Ralph DiFiorc directs. 13th Street 
Theater, 50 W. 13th St. (675-6677). $4; reserve. 

BANK STREET COLLEGE RADIO— For ages 4 and up. Tue. 
from 9:15-9:30 a.m.; repeated Thur.; on WNYE/FM 
91.5: Funny Stories from Bank Street, authors and 
children tell stories they’ve acated. Want to broadcast 
your own story? Call Irwin Gonshak at 875-4531 . 

NEW YORK KIDS— For ages 8-12. Sun. from 6-8 on 
WNYC/FM 93.9; A live weekly radio magazine fea- 
turing adult and children hosts, games, contests, mu- 
sic, and lots of listener participation. 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY FREE PROGRAMS-8/6 at 2. 

For ages 5-12: Paperfolding Workshop. Epiphany 

Branch. 228 E. 23rd St. (679-2645) 8/6 at 3. For 

ages 3-7: Storytime. 67th St. Branch. 328 E. 67th St. 
(734-1717) 8/10 at 3:30. For ages 7-12: Story- 

telling by Shelley Brenner. Hudson Park Branch, 66 
Leroy St. (243-6876). 

BEN A JERRY’S TRAVELING SHOW— For ages 3-14. The 

4S-minute curbside Vaudeville Act features music, 
magic, aaobatics, juggling, and a lesson on solar en- 


ergy. Top it all off with a visit from Ben & Jerry’s 
Ice Cream Scoop TVuck — proceeds from the sale of 
ice cream (yum) and T-shirts go to City Parks Foun- 
dation. Times and locations: 8/4 at noon and 2: Mott 
Haven Farm Stand, Alexander Ave. at E. 138th St., 
Bronx. 8/6 at 1 1:30 a.m. and 3:30: Bensonhurst Park, 
Cropscy Ave. and Bay Pkwy., Brooklyn. 8/7 at 1 and 
4: Crotona Park. Claremont Pkwy. and Crotona 
Ave., Bronx. 8/8 at 1 and 4: Prospect Park, Lincoln 
Rd. Playground, Brooklyn. Free. 

WAVE HILL FAMILY ART PROJECT— For ages 4-12. Sat. 
and Sun. at 1: Flutter with the ButteiBies, make a 
butterfly hat with artist Noah Baen. Wave Hill, 675 
W. 252nd St., Bronx (718-549-3200). $4 per famUy. 

PUPPETWORKS-PARK SLOPE— For ages 3 and up. Sat. at 
1 2:30: Rumpelstiltskin, the talc of the odd little man 
who spins straw into gold for the Miller’s daughter. 
With English folk melodies, goblins, and jesters. 338 
Sixth Ave., Brooklyn (718-965-6058). $5; adults $6; 
reserve. 

PIPS COMEDY CLUB— For ages 3-12. Sun. at 1:30 and 
3:30: Lots of magic, with audience participation, com- 
edy, and juggling. 2(K)5 Emmons Ave., Shcepshcad 
Bay, Brooklyn (718-646-9433). $6.50; reserve. 

QUEERS CHILDREN’S THEATER— For ages 4-12. Sat. and 
Sun. at 1: The Sneezing Prince, a musical about a 
prince who seems to be allergic to girls. But what 
about princesses? Marketplace Mall at Glen Oaks, 
258-01 Union Turnpike (718-343-1052). $5; adults $6; 
reserve. 

NATIONAL THEATRE OF THE DEAF— For ages 6-12. 
Through 8/14: The New York I\iblic Library pre- 
sents aaors from the National Theatre of the Deaf in 
Signs, Shapes, and Stories. The performance, using 
sign language and spoken words, includes the Chi- 
nese version of “Little Red Riding Hood.” 8/10 at 11 
a.m.: Great Kills Library, Staten Island. 8/10 at 2: 
New Dorp Library, Staten Island. Information (340- 
0950 voice or 341M)931 TDD). Free. 

CENTRAL PARK PROGRAMS— Sponsored by the Central 
Park Conservancy. For ages 5-12. 8/8 from 1:30-3: 
Twinkle and Sparks, artist Kelli Crosby shows how 
to make a sculpture that lights up. The Diary, 65th 
St., mid-Park (794-6565). Families $5-Sl(); reserve. 

LIBERTY SCIENCE CENTER— For ages 5 and up. Lots of 
interactive, educational exhibits including The 
Workshop (Discovery Room)— Where aspiring 
inventors can create struaures, investigate machines 
at the Takc-Apart Tabic, or trade stuff (like old radios 
or carburators) they bring in to LSC at the Swap 
Shop. Brain Teaser — Test your smarts against 20 
different brain teasers involving unusual knots, jigsaw 
puzzles, and number games. Liberty State Park, Jer- 
sey City, NJ (20 1-200-1 (XX)). Summer hours: Sun.- 
Wed. from 9:^) a. m.-6; Thurs.- Sat. from 9:30 a. m.- 
8:30. General admission: $6; adults $9. Reserve for 
Kodak Omni Theater Omnimax films. 


HOOKS 


THE SEARCH FOR SIDNEY’S SMILE, by Marc Komblatt; 
illustrated by John Steven Gurney. Preschool. Simon 
& Schuster. $2.5(). 

LOOK AROUND THE CITY, by Hatrizia Malfatti and Donata 
Montanari. Kindergarten-Grade 2. Grosser & Dun- 
lap, SI 1.95. 

OASIS OF PEACE, by Laurie Dolphin; photographs by 
Ben Dolphin. Grades 2-5. Scholastic, S14.96. 

GHOST WRITER; A MATCH OF WILLS, by Eric Weiner; il- 
lustrated by Eric Velasquez. Grades 2-5. Bantam, 
$2.99. 

COMPILED BY BERNICE KANNER 
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NightLife 


DIRECTORY 


COMPILED BY GILLIAN DUFFY 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


AE 

American Express 

CB 

Carte Blanche 

DC 

Diners Club 

MC 

MasterCard 

V 

Visa 

Please check hours and talent in advance. Many places 
are forced to make changes at short notice. 

POP/JAZZ 


BIRDLAND— 2745 Broadway, at 105th St. (749-2228) 
Regional American restaurant with jazz. 8/4: Jan 
Leder Quartet. 8/5: Rolando Briceno. 8/6, 7: Sonny 
Fortune with Darryl Grant, Cecil McBee and Billy 
Hart. Sets at 9, 10:30 and midnight. 

AE. CB. DC. MC, V. 

BLUE NOTE— 131 W. 3rd St. (475-8592). Through 8/8 at 
9 and 11:30: Saxophonist George Howard. 8/9: Dan- 
ilo Perez. 8/10-15: Ray Brown Trio featuring Benny 
Green atid Jeff Hamilton with special guc*st Marlena 
Shaw. Every Tue.-Sat. following the last set until 4 
a.m.: Late nightjam session with “jam-Balaya”. 

AE, MC, V. 

BRADUrS— 70 University PL. at 11th St. (228-6440). 
Through 8/7: Kenny Drew Trio. 8/8; Pianist Mike 
LeDonne with Mickey Roker on drums and Christian 
McBride on bass. 8/9-14: Pianist John Hicks with 
Steve Turre on trombone and Ray Drummond on 
bass. Sets at 10, midnight and 2 a.m. 

AE. CB. DC. MC. V. 

THE CAiUN— 129 Eighth Ave.. at 16th St. (691-6174). 
New Orleans style restaurant featuring dixieland jazz. 
Every Wed.: TTie Original Traditional Jazz Band. 
Thu.: Stitch & Styles’ Metropolitan Stompers. Fri.: 
Canal Street Dixieland Jazz and Blues Band. Sat.: Tlie 
New Atlantic Jazz Band. Sun.: The Three Notes with 
Jon Sciger. Mon.: Don Reich Swing Quintet. T’ue.: 
Stanley’s Washboard Kings. Music lS4on. 7-10, Tue.- 
Thu. from 8-11, Fri. 9-midnight, Sat. 8:30-mid- 
night. AE. CB. DC, MC. V. 

CBGB— 315 Bowery (982-4052). Rock club. 8/4: Alice 
Donut with Very Pleasant Neighbor. GMl, Buzz 
Oven and Geezer Lake. 8/5: Alice Donut with Un- 
dernation. Die Monster Die, Gin Mill, Friends Ro- 
mans and Countrymen. 8/6: D Generation. 8/7: Into 
Another. No credit cards. 

CORNELU STRECT CAFE— 29 Cornelia St., bet. 
Bleecker and W. 4th Sts. (<^9-9319). 8/5: Pat 
Walsh. Music at 9 and 10:30. AE, DC, MC, V. 

EAGLE TAVERN— 355 W. 14th St. (924-0275). 8/6: Matt 
and Pete Mancuso, Chris and Riosin McLoughlin. 

No credit cards. 

FAT TUESDAY’S— 190 Third Ave. (533-7902). Through 
8/8: New York Swing Quartet with Bucky Pizzarelli. 
8/9: Les Paul Trio. 8/10-15: George Coleman Quar- 
tet. Shows Sun. -Thu. at 8 and 10, Fri. -Sat. at 8, 10 
and midnight. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

KNICKERBOCKER BAR A GRILL— 33 University PI. 
(228-8490). Atmospheric room with jazz every 
Wed.- Sat. from 9:45. 8/4-7: Pianist Ray Gallon with 
Ron Carter on bass. AE, MC, V. 

KNiniNG FACTORY— 47 E. Houston St. (219-3055). 
8/4; Woodpecker; Drunken Boat. 8/5-7: Defunkt. 
8/8: Kava Kava Performance Ensemble; Gordon 
Knauer, Andy Haas, Marcus Rojas, and Mark Deg- 
liantoni. 8/9: Tim Berne Sextet. 8/10: Virgil Moore- 
field Ensemble; Fred Lonbcrg-Holm Quartet; Blood 
BUster. . AE. MC. V. 

U CAVE ON FIRST— 1125 First Ave., at 62nd St. (759- 
4011). Jazz club with a French-Soul food restaurant. 


8/4: Tap Dance Night with Bros Townsend Trio and 
special guest Yvette Glover. 8/5, 10: Liliane Stow Jazz 
Trio and Houston Person. 8/6: Jerry Wade with Franc 
Owen Trio and guest Sandra Silliman. 8/7: Stephanie 
Rice. 8/9: Adam Irizarry Jam session. Shows Sun.- 
Thu. at9and 11, Fri.-Sat. at9, 10:30 and 11:45. 

AE, V. 

LONE STAR ROADHOUSE— 240 W. 52nd St. (245-2950). 
8/4, 5: Jonathan Richman; Jamie Swiss. 8/6: Tribute 
to John Campbell by his friends Jason Newsted-Kirk 
Hammett Blues Projea; Jimmy Dale Gilmore; John 
Popper and much more. 8/7: Zen Garden; Stone Car- 
avan; In A Sense; John Earl Walker. 8/10: Jimmy 
Sturr. AE. CB. DC, MC. V 

MANNY’S CAR WASH— 1558 Third Ave., bet. 87th- 
88th Sts. (369-2583). Chicago style blue's bar. 8/4: 
David Keyes, Tom Major, John Conti and Jeff Go- 
lub. 8/5: Ronnie Earl plus Bill Perry. 8/6: The Bill 
Perry Blues Band. 8/7: Bluesman Willie and the Front 
Street runners featuring Yolanda Briggs. 8/8: Blues 
Jam hosted by the Popa Chubby Blues Band plus spe- 
cial gut'sts. 8/9: Ladies Night with the Memphis Soul 
Revue. 8/10: Mercedes Moore. Shows nightly from 
9, except Sun. at 8:30. AE. 

MICHAEL’S PUB— 211 E. 55th St. (758-2272). Singer 
Sara Zahn and her trio, Tue.-Sat. at 9:30 and 1 1 :30. 
Woody Allen and the New Orleans Funeral and Rag- 
time Orchestra hold forth most Mondays. 

AE, DC. MC. V. 

RED BLAZER TOO— 349 W. 46th St. (262-3112). Wed.: 
Bob Litwak Group with guests Milt Hinton, Marty 
Napoleon, and Phil Bodner followed by Diane Nich- 
ols Quintet. l*hu.: Stand Rubin’s Big Band. Fri.: Sam 
Ulano Swingers with singer Vinnie Knight. Sat.: Bob 
Cantwell and His Stompers. Sun.: Howie Wyeth 
Ragtime. Mon.: The Smith Street Society Jazz Band. 
Tuc.: Jim Lawyer and the Blue Birds. 

AE. CB, DC, MC. V. 

THE ROCK ’N ROLL CAFE— 149 Bleecker St., bet. 
Thompson and LaGuardia. (677-7630). 8/4: Power 
Windows with the Ultimate Rush Tribute. 8/5: Para- 
dise City. 8/6: Belly Button; Peace; Gregg Swann. 
8/7: New Life Crisis; Gregg Swann. 8/8: Steel Breeze; 
Peter May and Mayhem. 8/9: 4 Sticks; Voodoo 
ChUd. 8/10; The Soft Parade. AE. MC. V. 

SIGN OF THE DOVE— 1110 Third Ave., at 65th St. (861- 
8080). Every Tue. from 9:30-1 :30 a.m.: PatCisarano. 
Wed. from 9:30-1:30 a.m.; Cynthia Scott. Thu. from 
9:30-1:30 a.m.: Sandi Blair. Fri. from 9:30-1:30 a.m.: 
Jean Dushon. Sat. guest bands from 10-2 a.m. Sun. 
from 7-11: The Hans Schuman Trio. Mon. from 
8:30-12:30: Lester Lanin. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

S.O.B.’S— 204 Varick St. (243-4940). A club-restau- 
rant-bar featuring the live music of Brazil. Africa, and 
the Caribbean. 8/4: Jim Chappell followed by Greg 
Osby plus special guests. 8/6: Boukman Eksperyans. 
8/9; NY’s Latin Dance Contest. 

AE. CB. DC, MC. V. 

THE SQUIRE— 216 Seventh Ave., bet. 22nd-23rs Sts. 
(727-8387). American-cajun restaurant with jazz ev- 
ery Thu. -Sat. and Mon. 8/4, 7: Fredrich Noren Band. 
8/5: Misako Kono/Tayako Yoshikawa Quartet. 8/6: 
Virginia Mayhew Sextet. 8/9: Jam session with Vir- 
ginia Mayhew. 8/10: Open Mike. AE. 

SWEET BASIL— 88 Seventh Ave. So. (242-1785). 
Through 8/8, 10-15: Art Farmer Quintet. 8/9: The 
Music of Gil Evans played by the Monday Night Or- 
chestra directed by Miles Evans. Sets Mon.-Thu. and 
Sun. from 9 and 11, Fri.-Sat. from 9, 11, and 12:30 
a.m. AE.MC, V. 

TATOU— 151 E. 50th St. (753-1144). 8/4: Penelope To- 
bin. 8/5, 6: David Raleigh. 8/7: Nat Jones Trio. Danc- 
ing nightly from 1 1 . AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 


TAVERN ON THE GREEN— Central Park at W. 67th St. 
(873-3200). Chestnut Room: American restaurant 
with jazz every Sun., Tuc.-Thu. at 8:30 and 10:30, 
Fri.-Sat. 9 and II. Through 8/8: Little Jimmy Scott. 
8/10-15: Diva. ‘‘Hot Nights In The Garden" series 
with dancing every Mon. -Sat. from 9. 

AE. CB, DC, MC. V. 

TIME CAFE— 380 Lafayette St., at Great Jones St. 
(533-7000). Fez: Every Thu.: The Mingus Big Band 
Workshop. Sets at 9 and 1 1 . AE, MC, V. 

45 W. 21st St. (727-7788). 8/4: Larry McCray; Chris- 
tine and the Dickens. 8/5: The Authority. 8/6: Charlie 
Musselwhite. 8/7: Robert Gordon Band featuring 
Chris Spedding; The Belmont Playboys. 

AE. MC, V. 

VILLAGE GATE — Bleecker and Thompson Sts. (475- 
5120). Terrace: 8/4-8: Guitarist Adam Rogers’ 
Quartet. Every Mon., Raphael D’LugofFTrio. Tue., 
Daphne Heilman and Heilman’s Angels. Sat. -Sun. 
from 8-10: Singer Lodi Carr. AE, MC, V. 

VILUGE VANGUARD— 178 Seventh Ave. So. (Z55- 
4037). Through 8/8; Dorothy Donegan Trio. 8/9: 
The Vanguard Jazz Orchestra. 8/10-15: Ahmad Ja- 
mal. No credit cards. 

VISIONES — 125 MacDougal St. (673-5576). 8/4; Bern 
Nix Trio. 8/6, 7: Allen Farnham Quintet featuring 
Chris Potter, Dick Oatts, Jamey Haddad, and Drew 
Gress. 8/10: Judy Niemack Quartet. Shows at 9 and 
1 1 , with late shows Fri. and Sat. at 1 a. m. AE, MC. 

WETLANDS— 161 Hudson St. (966-5244). Environmen- 
tally-oriented music club. 8/4: Majesty Crush. 8/5: 
Sandra Wright Band. 8/6: Boy O Boy; This Is It. 8/7: 
Soft Parade. AE, MC. V. 

YARDBIRD SUITE— 35 Cooper Sq., Third Ave. at 6th 

St. (228-5800). New east village jazz club recalls the 
Halcyon Era. 8/4: Jaki Byard and the Apollo Stomp- 
ers. Sets nightly at 9, 10:^) and midnight. 

AE, MC. V. 

ZINNO— 126 W. 13th St. (924-5182). Italian restaurant 
with music Mon. -Sat. from 8. Through 8/7: Pianist 
Roy Meriwether with Bob Cunningham on bass. 
8/9-14: Pianist Hilton Ruiz with Jimmy Rowser on 
bass. 

AE. MC, V. 


COMEDY/MAGIC 


CAROLINE’S COMEDY CLUB— 1626 Broadway, bet. 

49th-50th Sts. (757-4100). A new location for the 
club with an exciting modem room. 8/4 at 8: Denny 
Dillon. 8/5 at 8, 8/6, 7 at 8 and 10:30: Diane Ford. 8/9 
at 8, 8/10 at 7:^) and 9:15: Carolines Comedy Hour 
hosted by Richard Jeni. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CATCH A RISING STAR— 1487 First Ave. (794-1906). 
Continuous entertainment by comics and singers, 
seven nights a week. Featuring favorites from “The 
Tonight Show,” “Late Night with David Letter- 
man,” and “The Arsenio Hall Show.” Shows Sun.- 
Thu. at 9, Fri. at 8:30 and 11, Sat. at 8, 10:15, and 
12:30 a.m. AE. 

COMIC STRIP— 1568 Second Ave., bet. 81st-82nd St. 
(861-9386). Showcase for stand-up comics. Mon.- 
Thu. the fun starts at 9, Fri. at 8:30 and 10:45, Sat. at 
8. 10:30 and 12:30 a.m.. Sun. at 8:30. AE, MC, V. 

DANGERFIELD’S— 1118 First Ave. (593-1650). Through 
8/8: Johnny Lampert, John Rizzo, Danny Curtis, 
Rich Ramirez, Stu Trivax, Scott Bruce, and Nancy 
Redman. 8/9-15: Bill McCarty, Harry Freedman, 
Nancy Redman, AI Romero, Scott Bmce, Rich Ra- 
mirez, Danny Curtis, and Joey Novick. Sun.-Thu. at 
8:45, Fri. at9and 11, Sat. at 8, 10:30. and 12:30a.m. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
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Precious 

Life 

I Not too many years 
ago, this nurse was a 
patient at St. Jude 
Children’s Research 
j Hospital. She fought a 
tough battle with child- 
hood cancer. And won. 

Now married and 
with a child of her own, 
she has returned to St. 
Jude Hospital to care 
for cancer-stricken 
children. 

Until every child can 
be saved, our scientists 
and doctors must con- 
' tinue their research in a 
race against time. 

To find out more, 
write St. Jude Hospital, 
P.O. Box 3704, Mem- 
phis, TN 38103, or call 
1 - 800 - 877 - 5833 . 

» STJUDECHILDREPrS 
RESEARCH HOSPnAL 

Danny Thomas, Founder 
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IMPROVISATION— 358 W. 44th St. (765-8268). Comics 
and singers seven nights a week, with regulars Mark 
Cohen, Brett Buder, Angela Scott and Ted Blum- 
berg, Sun.— Thu. from 9, Fri. at 9:15 and 11:45, Sat. at 
8J0 and 11:15. AE. 

STAND-UP NEW WNTN— 256 W. 78th St. (595-0850). 
Club with comics from TV and the nadonal club 
scene. Through 8/8: Eddie Brill, Mike Sweeney, Jon- 
athan Solomon, and Adam Ferrara. 8/10-15: David 
Attell, Craig Anton, Jon Manfrelotti, and Jimmy Tin- 
gle. Shows Sun.-Thu. at 9, Fri. at 9 and 1 1 :30, Sat. at 
8, 10:15 and 12:30a.m. AE, MC, V. 


DANCING 


ADEIAIDES SOHO SUPPER CLUB— 492 Broome St. 

(966-3371). Intimate supper club atmosphere featur- 
ing the Allysa Torey Swing Trio every Thu. from 8; 
Terry Blaine and the Classic Jazz Jukebox on Fri. 
from 9, and Allysa Torey with the Bourbon Boys 
Swing Thing on Sat. from 9. AE 

BARBEnA— 321 W. 46th St. (246-9171). Dining and 
dancing in this elegant landmark room to Hungarian 
and Russian gypsy music plus Viennese waltzes 
played by Boris and Yvgeny, every Thu. -Sat. from 
8. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

BARRYMORE’S HIDEAWAY— 32 W. 37th St. (947-8940). 
Dining and cheek-to-cheek dancing to the Tasos Mar- 
ris Group, Tue.— Thu. 7:30-midnight, Fri. -Sat. till 2 
a m. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

THE CHINA CLUB— 2130 Broadway, bet. 74tb-75th 
Sts. (877-1166). Dance-rock club combining DJ's, 
dance environment and live music Mon., Wed.-Sat. 
from 10, Tue. from 9. 8/4: M-Theory; No Heroes. 
8/5: Mama Kettle; Southbound; The Prostitutes. 8/6: 
The Raw Poets. 8/7: The Sons. 8/10: Soul-Ful-Of-It; 
Steele & Beg; God Is Black; Greed. AE. 

ROSEUND— 239 W. 52nd St. (247-0200). The world- 
famous ballroom features a 700-seat restaurant-bar, 
and is open for dancing Thu. and Sun. from 2:30-1 1 . 

AE, V. 

THE SUPPER CLUB— 240 W. 47th St. (^1-1940). Ro- 
mantic elegant 40’s style club with dining and dancing 
to Cynthia Scott and the Supper Club Quartet every 
Tue.-Sat. from 7:30-11. The Barry Levitt Orchestra 
alternates with the quartet on Fri. from 7:30-11:30 
and Sat. from 8-midnight. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 


CABARET 


THE BALLROOM— 253 W. 28th St. (244-3005). Every 
Fri.-Sat. at 6:30: Jazz-singer Blossom Dearie. 
Through 8/8, Tue.-Thu. and Sun. at 9, Fri.-Sat. at 9 
and 11:15: The Charles Busch Revue. AE, MC, V. 

DONT TELL MAMA— 343 W. 46th St. (757-0788). 8/4: It 
Just Said Singers, musical revue; Bourbon Street Naught- 
ies, musical comedy revue; Singer Tara Hugo. 8/5: 
Mixed Nuts, comedy troupe; Singer Cario Michael 
Defrancesco; Joe Tonti Puttin’ On The Ritz; Dina and 
the Duke, comedy duo. 8/6: Steve Roscnfield’s The 
Stand-Up Comedy Experience; Singer Tara Hugo; No 
Time Players, comedy troupe. 8/8, 9: Singer Trade 
Higgins. 8/10: Singer Kate James with Paul Katz. 

No credit cards. 

DUPLEX— 61 Christopher St. (255-5438). Cabaret pi- 
ano bar. 8/4: Stars of Tomorrow Finals. 8/5: Fernan- 
do Poo Too!, comedy. 8/6: Dressing Room Divas. 
8/7: Pamela MacCarthy and trio. 8/8: Sleeping on the 
Pier, sketch comedy. 8/9: Stars of Tomorrow Semi- 
Finals. 8/10: The Lady Bunny in 24 Carrot Lady. 

No credit cards. 

EIGHTY EIGHT'S— 228 W. 10th St. (924-0088). 8/4: Lin- 
da Langford. 8/5: Jo Thompson; Patty Katz. 8/6: Pat- 
rick De Gennaro; Miss Coco. 8/7: Tom Bogdan; 
Terri White. 8/8: Keith Christopher, Jill Cohen. 8/9: 
Steve Hayes; Alton F. White. 8/10: Dale Stine; Clay 
Crosby. No credit cards. 

55 GROVE STREET— 55 Grove St. (366-5438). 8/4: The 
Alluring Ladies of Laughter, stand-up comedy; Stars 
’93, stand-up comedy. 8/5: Singer Shdla Lounsberry; 
Stars ’93. 8/6: Singer Sheila Lounsberry; The Edge of 
Guilt, comedy. 8/7: Lana Forrester, comedy; Singer 
Krysten; New York, Seen!, variety. 8/8: The Barry Z 
Sunday Night Variety Show. 8/10: Stars ’93, stand- 
up comedy. No credit cards. 

KAPTAIN BANANA— 101 Greene St., bet. Prince and 
Spring Sts. (343-9000). A new French cabaret supper 
club featuring Mr. Jean Marie Riviere’s outrageous re- 


vue Les Incroyables starring Messrs. Daniel Rohou, 
Gilles Jean and Michel Prosper. Shows nightly at 10. 

AE, MC, V. 

THE RAINBOW ROOM— 65th Hoor, GE Building, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. (632-5000). Dine and dance to 
the Rainbow Room Dance Band alternating with 
Mauricio Smith and Friends, Tue.-Thu. 7:30-1 a.m., 
Fri.-Sat. to 2 a.m.. Sun. 5-midnight. Rainbow & 
Stars: Elegant cabaret room with a spectacular view. 
Through 8/28, Tue.-Sat. at 8:30 and 10:30; The Night 
They Invented Champagne ... the Lemer & Loewe Revue 
starring Maureen Brennan, Eddie Korbich, Juliet 
Lambert and Martin Vidnovic. AE. 

STEVE McGRAW'S-158 W. 72nd St. (595-7400) Cabaret 
theatre supper club. Forever Plaid, Tue.-Fri.at 8, Sat. 
7:30 and 10:30, Sun. 3 and 7:30. 8/6 at 10:30: Wendy 
Richmond. 8/9: at 8: Commotion Times Three. 

AE, DC, MC, V. 


HOTEL ROOMS 


ALG0NQUIN--59 W. 44th St. (840-6800). Oak Room: 
Through 8/14, Thu. at 9:30, Fri.-Sat. at 9:30 and 
1 1 :30: Hildegarde with A Loving Tribute To The Song- 
writers In My Life featuring Bill Wright. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

BEEKMAN TOWER— 3 Mitchell Place, at 49th St. and 
First Ave. (355-7300). Top of the Tower: Piano 
lounge with spectacular panoramic views of Manhat- 
tan. Singer-pianist Robert Mosci plays every Tue.- 
Thu. from 9^1 a.m., Fri.-Sat. from 9-2 a.m. 

AE, CB, DC. MC, V. 

CARLYLE— Madison Ave. and 76th St. (744-1600). 
Bemeltnans Bar: Through 9/2, Mon. — Fri. from 
9:30-12:30 a.m.: Singer-pianist-songwriter Kurt 
Wicting. AE, CB, DC, MC. V. 

NEW YORK PAUCE-^55 Madison Ave., bet. 50th- 
51st Sts. (888-7000). Harry’s New York Bar: Pia- 
nist Diana Rogers plays every Tue.-Sat. from 6-1 
a.m. The Hunt Bar: Pianist Daryl Sherman every 
Tuc.-Sat. from 5-9. AE. CB, DC. MC, V. 

PARKER MERIDIEN— 119 W. 56th St. (245-5000). Le 
Bar Montparnasse: Every Fri.-Sat. from 9-1 a.m.: 
Jazz-singer Daryl Sherman. AE, CB, DC, MC, V, 

PIERRE— 2 E. 61st St. (940-8185). Cafe Pierre: Pianist- 
singer Kathleen Landis, Tue.-Sat. from 8-1 a.m. 

AE. CB, DC, MC, V. 

SHERATON NEW YORK— 811 Seventh Ave., at 53rd St. 

(841-6506) Lobby Court: Through S^t., Tue.- 
Thu. 8-midnight, Fri.-Sat. 8-1 a.m.: Pianist-com- 
poser Irving Fields plays everything from Chopin to 
the Beatles. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

U N PLAZA-PARK HYAH— 1 United Nations Plaza, at 
44th St. (355-3400). Ambassador Lounge: Singer- 
pianist Richard Atkins plays every Mon.-Fri. from 8- 
midnight; Andy Wasserman plays Sat. from 8-mid- 
night and Sun. 11:30 a.m.— 3:30. 

AE, CB, DC, MC. V. 


PIANO ROOMS 


CAFE 44—315 W. 44th St. (581-3080). 1930’s art deco 
style continental restaurant. Every Wed.-Fri. from 6- 
8: Harpist Saori with Kikuki on violin. Singer-pianist 
Priscilla Hood, Tue., Sat.-Sun. from 6-10. 

AE. MC. V. 

CAMPAGNOLA— 1382 First Ave., at 74th St. (861-1 102) 
Country Italian restaurant with singer-pianist Bobby 
Cole performing in the bar every Wed.-Sat. from 9-1 
a m. AE. CB, DC. MC, V. 

NEW DEAL— 133 W. 13th St. (741-3663). A new location 
for this American restaurant with jazz-pianist and 
songwriter Betsy Hirsch, every Fri.-Sat. from 6. 

AE. DC, MC. TM. V. 

NINO'S— 1354 First Ave, bet. 72nd-73rd Sts. (988- 
0002). Italian restaurant with singer Michael Ester and 
pianist Phillip Della Penna every Wed., Fri.-Sat. from 
8-midnight; singer-pianist Diana Rodgers plays Tue. 
and Thu. AE, CB. DC, MC, V. 

STELLA DEL MARE— 346 Lexington Ave. bet. 39th- 
40th Sts. (687-4425) Every Mon. and Fri., singcr- 
painist Alexander Leonard., and Wed. -Thu., singer- 
pianist Clint Hayes. Music from 6-1 1 . 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


COMPILED BY ANYA SACHAROW 


WFUV— 90.7 FM 
WNCN— 104.3 FM 
WNYC— 93.9 FM 
WQXR— %.3FM 


IVed., Aug. 4 

2:00/WNCN — Biscogli: 
Cto. for Trumpet in D. 
WNYC — Andrew 
Armstrong performs live. 
WQXR — Beethoven: 
Trio for Violin, Viola, and 
Cello in D. 
3:00/WNCN— 
Beethoven: Piano Sonata 
No. 8 in c. 

WQXR— Grieg: Holher^^ 
Suite; Corelli: Cto. 
Grosso in F. 

4:00/WNCN— CoreUi: 
Cto. Grosso No. 7 in D; 
Elgar: Three Bavarian 
Dances. 

WQXR — Mozart: Horn 
Cto. No. 3 in E-FIat; 
Ravel: Sonacine. 
5:00/WNCN— Bach: 
Brandenburg Cto. No. 2 
in F; Smetana: From my 
Homeland. 

WQXR— Haydn: Sym. 
No. 5 in A. 

6:00/WNCN— Handel: 
Cto. for Oboe No. 2a 
in H-Flat; Mendelssohn: 
String Sym. No. 1 in C. 
7K10/WNCN— Weber: 
Invitation to the Dance; 
Telemann: Cto. for 
Recorder in C. 

WQXR — Beethoven: 
Sym. No. 7 in A. 
8 dK)/WNCN— The 
Caramoor Festival 
Concerts. 

WNYC— Field: Piano 
Sonata in £-Flat; 
Honegger: Vocalise- 
Etude; Sonata for Violin 
and Piano in d. 

WQXR — Tchaikovsky: 
Violin Cto. in D; Ravel: 
Ouverture de Feerie. 
9:00/WNCN— Rodrigo: 
Fantasy fora Gentleman. 


Thu., Aug. 5 


2:00/WNCN— M. 
Haydn: Sym. No. 30 
in d; Mozart: Cto. for 
Bassoon No. 1 in B-Flat. 
WQXR— Mozart; 
Concertone for Two 
Violins and Orch. in C. 
3KW/WNCN— 
Triiaikovksy: Romeo and 
Juliet, Fantasy Ov.; W.F. 
Bach: Cto. for 
Harpsichord in f. 


WQXR — Grieg: Peer 
Gynt, Suite; Sullivan: 
Overture di Ballo. 
4:00/WNCN— 
Mendelssohn: String 
Sym. No. 2 in D; 

Handel: Flute Sonata in a. 
WQXR — Bach: Two 
Violin Ctos. in d; 
Copland: El Salon 
Mexico. 

5:00/WNCN— A. 
Thomas: Raymond, Ov.; 
Donizetti: Serenade for 
Clarinet and Guitar. 
WQXR— Brahms: 
Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn. 

6:00/WNCN — ^Rossini: 
Siege of Corinth, Ov.; 
Corelli: Cto. Grosso No. 
2 in F. 

7:00/WNCN— Vivaldi: 
Cto. for Two Trumpets 
in C; Weber: Sym. No. 2 
in C. 

WQXR — ^Tchaikovsky: 
Serenade for Strings in C. 
8:00/WNCN— Mahler: 
Das Lied Von Der Erde. 
WNYC — Smetana: Trois 
Polkas de Salon; Bach: 
Singet dem Herm ein neues 
Lied; Gorecki: Already it 
is Dusk. 

WQXR — Schumann: 
Manfred Overture; 
Beethoven: Sym. No. 5 
in c. 


Fri., Aug. 6 


2:00/WNCN-^landeI: II 
pastor fdo, Ov.; Mozart: 
Violin Sonata in C. 
WNYC — Neemejarvi 
performs live. 

WQXR— 

RakhmaninofT: 

Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini for Piano and 
Orch. 

3HK)/WNCN— 
Schumann: Cto. for 
Cello in a; Haydn: String 
Qt. in B-Flat. 

WQXR— Haydn: Sym. 
No. 8 in G, “Lc Soir”; 
Bach: Brandenburg Cto. 
No. 2 in F. 

4dK)/WNCN— M. 
Haydn: Sym. in E-Bat; 
Boyce: Cto. Grosso in e. 
WQXR— Debussy: 
Children's Comer, Suite; 
Copland: An Outdoor 
Overture. 

5:00/WNCN— Schubert: 
Rondo for Piano-Four 
Hands in A. 

WQXR— Handel: Cto. 
Grosso in G. 


6:00/WNCN— F. 
Couperin: Trio Sonata 
in B-Bat, “La 
Steinquerque”; Mozart: 
Rondo for Piano and 
Orch. in A. 

7:00/WNCN— Haydn: 
String Qt. in F. 

WQXR — Dvorak: 
Serenade for Strings in E. 
8 KK)/WNCN— Copland: 
The Tender Land, Suite; 
M. Giuliani: Serenata for 
Flute and Guitar. 

WNYC — Poulenc: 
Fifteen Improvisations; 
Wagner: Wesettdonck- 
Lieder; Komgold: Piano 
Qnt. in E. 

WQXR— Cherubini: 
Anacreon Overture; 
Beethoven: Piano Cto. 
No. I in C. 
9:00/WNCN— 
Tchaikovsky: Serenade 
for Strings in C. 
WQXR— Royal 
Concertgebouw 
Orchestra. Brahms: 
Violin Cto. in D; Sym. 
No. 3 in F. Conduaor: 
Chailly. 


Sat., Aug. 7 


10:00 a.m./WNCN— 
Haydn; Sym. No. 58 
in F;J.C. Bach: Sym. 
ing. 

WQXR — Respighi: 
Ancient Airs and Dances, 
Suite No. 2; Smetana: 
Md Vlast, “Vltava.” 

11:00 a.m./WNCN— 
Brahms: Seven Songs for 
Cello and Piano; Purcell: 
Fairy Queen, Suite. 
WQXR — Dvorak: Wind 
Serenade in d; Handel: 
Music for the Royal 
Fireworks, Ov. 
NOON/WNCN— 
Sibelius: Karelia, Suite; 
Bocriierini: Cto. for 
Cello in D. 

WQXR — Beethoven: 
Sym. No. 1 in C; Ives: 
America, Variations. 
1:00/WNCN— 
Tchaikovsky: Cto. for 
Violin in D. 

WQXR — “Saturday 
Afternoon at the Opera.” 
Mozart: Don Giovanni. 
Soloists: Hampson, 
Gruberova, Blochwitz, 
Alexander, Polgar, 
Bonney, Scharinger, HoU; 
conductor: Harnoncourt. 
2dN)/WNCN— Zelenka: 
Capriccio No. 4 in A; A. 
Stamitz: Cto. for Two 
Flutes in G. 


3:00AVNCN — Schubert: 

String Qt. No. 4 in C; 
Bach: Cto. for Two 
Harpsichords in C. 
4:00/WNCN— Britten: 
Young Person's Guide to the 
Orchestra. 

WQXR — Dvorak: Sym. 
No. 5 in F. 
5:00/WNCN— 
Krommer: Cto. for 

Oboe in F. 

WQXR — Chopin: Piano 
Cto. No. 1 in c. 
6d)0/WNCN— Carulli: 
Cto. for Bute and Guitar 
in G. 

WQXR— Mendelssohn: 
Octet in E-Flat. 
7:00/WNCN— Bach: 
Orch. Suite No. 2 in b; 
Fibich: Piano Trio in f. 
8:0OAVNCN— Mozart: 
Cto. for Piano No. 23 
in A; Vaughan Williams: 
The Lark Ascending. 
WQXR — ^The Cleveland 
Orchestra. Haydn: Sym. 
No. 102 in B-Flat; Elgar: 
Sym. No. 2 in E-Bat. 
Conductor: Previn. 


Sun., Aug. 8 


10:00 a.m.AlWCN— 
“Classic Guitar.” 
Rodrigo: Cotuierto 
Andaluz; Bach: Fugue for 
Lute in g. 

WQXR— Sibelius: 

Violin Cto. in d; Bach: 
English Suite No. 6 in d. 
11:00 a.m./WNCN— 
Quantz: Cto. for Bute 
in g; Tubin: Suite on 
Estonian Dances in E. 
NOON/WNCN— 
Prokofiev: Sym. No. 1 
in D; F. Doppler: Cto. 
for Two Flutes in d. 
1:00/WNCN — Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 
Prokofiev: Sym. No. 5 
in B-FIat; R. Strauss: 
Ruhe, meine Seele. 

Soprano: Norman; 
conductor: Levine. 
WQXR — ^Telemann: 
Suite for Flute and Strings 
in a. 

2;00/WNYC— New 
Jersey Symphony 
Orchestra. Elgar: Enigma 
Var; Cello Cto.; Vaughan 
Williams: Sym. No. 2. 
Cellist: Brey; conductors: 
Silverstcin, St. Clair, 
Seaman. 

WQXR — ^Mozart: Piano 
Cto. No. 25 in C. 
3:00/WNCN— Copland: 
Billy the Kid, Ballet Suite. 


4d»/WNCN— Mozart: 

Serenade No. 1 1 in E-Bat. 
5:00/WNCN — ^Rodrigo: 
Concierto de Aranjuez. 
WQXR — Beethoven: 
Sym. No. 4 in B-Flat. 
6:00/WNCN— Haydn: 
String Qt. in A. 
7:00/WNCN— 
Khachaturian: 
Masquerade, Suite. 
WNYC— “Schickele 
Mix.” Grieg: Peer Gynt, 
“In the Hall of the 
Mountain King”; Falla: 

El Amor Bmjo, “Song of 
the Will-o'-thc Wisp." 
8:00/WNYC— “St. Paul 
Sunday Morning.” Paert: 
Fratres; Frazell: Fiddler's 
Galaxy; Franck: Violin 
Sonata. Violinist: 
Swensen; pianist: Kahane. 
WQXR— “Sunday Night 
Opera House.” 
Goldmark: The Queen of 
Sheba. Soloists: Takacs, 
Jerusalem, Solyom-Nagy, 
Kineses, Miller; 
conductor: Fischer. The 
Hungarian State Opera 
Chorus and Orch. 
9:00/WNCN— Sibelius: 
Sym. No. 2 in D. 

Mon., Aug. 9 


2:00/WNCN— Mason: 
Clarinet Sonau; Richter: 
Cto. for Trumpet in D. 
WNYC — Grayson Hirst 
and Gil Shaham perform 
live. 

WQXR— Franck: Violin 
Sonata in A. 

3:00/WNCN— Handel: 
Music for the Royal 
Fireu/orib; J.C. Bach: 

Qnt. in C. 

WQXR— Albeniz: 
Rapsodia Espahola for 
Piano and Orch.; Handel: 
Water Music, Suite No. 2 
in G. 

4dM)/WNCN— Borodin: 
Prince Igor, Ov.; Mozart: 
Divertimento in C. 
WQXR — ^Mozart: Sym. 
No. 20 in D; J. Strauss 
Jr.: Accelerations Waltz. 
5:00/WNCN— Weber: 
Cto. for Clarinet in E-Bat; 
£. Barbella: Cto. for 
Mandolin; C.P.E. Bach: 
Bute Sonata in D. 

WQXR — Respighi: 
Ancient Airs and Danees, 
Suite No. 1 . 
6:00/WNCN— 
Telemann: Bassoon 
Sonata in f; Stravinsky: 
Scherzo Fantastique. 


7:00/WNCN— Saint- 
Saens: Intro, and Rondo 
Capriccioso; Hahn: Le Bal 
de Beatrice d'Este. 
WQXR— Schubert: 
Fantasia for Piano in C. 
8:00/WNYC— Vorisek: 
Impromptus; Fink: 
Ostinati Machina; 
Carpenter: Adventures in a 
Perambulator. 

WQXR— Gluck: 

Euristeo, Ov. in D; 
Beethoven: Violin Cto. 
in D. 

9:00/WNCN— 
Schumann: Sym. No. 4 
in d. 


Tue., Aug. 10 


2:00/WNCN— Haydn: 
String Qt. in f. 

WNYC— Charlotte 
Mattax performs live. 
WQXR— R. Strauss: 
Suite for Thirteen Wind 
Instruments in B-Bat. 

3:00/WNCN— Bach: 
Brandenburg Cto. No. 3 
in G. 

WQXR — Copland: 
Rodeo; Telemann: Violin 
Cto. in D. 

4:00/WNCN — Schubert; 
Ov. in the Italian Style 
in D; Spohr: Andante and 
Variations. 

5:00/WNCN— 
Glazunov: Seasons, 
“Autumn”; Naudot: Cto. 
for Recorder in C. 
WQXR— Ravel: Ma 
Mere I'Oye, Excerpts. 
6:00/WNCN— Biber: 
Sonata No. 1 in B; 
GrifTes: The Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Kahn . 
7:00/WNCN— Verdi: 
Aida, "Grand March”; 
Tartini: Cto. for Violin 
in e. 

WQXR — ^Mozart: Sym. 
No. 39 in E-Flat. 
8:00/WNCN— Reindl: 
Sinfonia Concertante in D; 
Mozart: Sym. No. 14 
in A. 

WN Y C — Anthony 
Davis: Whose Life?; 
Rozsa: Theme, 

Variations, and Finale. 
WQXR — Glazunov: 
Violin Cto. in a; Schtes de 
Ballet. 

9:00/WNCN— 
Schumann: Cto. for 
Piano in a. 

WQXR — Debussy: 
Images for Orch. 
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WED., AUG. 4 


8:00 p.M. 

CE)The Machine That 
Changed the World. 

The quest for artificial 
intelligence has 
preoccupied electrical 
engineers for decades, but 
before computers can 
really think like human 
beings, programmers will 
have to develop artificial 
ignorance. And artificial 
vanity. Not to mention 
artificial attitude, artificial 
insecurity, and most 
important of all, artificial 
spontaneity. A segment 
entitled The Thinking 
Machine looks at the 
strengths and weaknesses 


of Turing boxes (another 
name for a computer that 
can carry on a 
conversation in a way 
indistinguishable from 
that of a human being) 
compared with the home- 
grown variety of smarts. 
The fourth of five parts. 

(1 hr.) 

S3 Nova — Diving for 
Pirate Gold. Modern- 
day buccaneers and the 
high-tech tools they use to 
search for sunken treasure. 
(1 hr.) 

9:00 

QD Nova — This Old 
Pyramid. Bob Villas 
shows you how to 
mummify the corpses of 
departed relatives, as well 
as how to build yourself a 
nifty crypt. Actually, not. 
But stonemason Roger 
Hopkins (of Tliis Old 
House) does join 
Egyptologist Mark Lehncr 
in an attempt to figure out 
how the pyramids were 
built. By actually building 
a small pyramid, they try 
to inter some of the more 
bizarre theories about 
pyramid construction. 

0 hr.) 

9) George Lucas: 
Heroes, Myths, and 
Magic. Profiles the 
creative imagination 
behind Star IVars and 
Indiafia Jones. (1 hr.) 

10:30 

CD Skyline Chicago— 
The Loop: Where the 
Skyscraper Began. Art 
critic Robert Hughes once 
described the capitalist 
ethos that gave birth to the 
urban skyscraper as “Grab 
the block and screw the 
neighbors.” Indeed. New 
York took the 
construaion of buildings 
with traditional load- 
bearing stone walls as far 
as it could go (the Flatiron 
is the world’s tallest 
building without a steel 
frame), but it took 
Chicago— and the 
development of curtain- 
wall construction with 
reinforced concrete — to 
make edifices that touched 
the sky. A look at the 
technical, social, and 
creative forces that came 
together to produce the 
modem age of 
architecture. (30 min.) 

MIDNIGHT 
(E) Masterpiece 
Theatre — ^The Ginger 
Tree. Mary slowly 


transforms herself from 
concubine to couturier. 
Her Western clothing 
designs are a huge hit with 
haute Tokyo, but she 
remains in love with 
Count Kentaro. But when 
the count’s wife dies, and 
he proposes, she demurs. 
All the while, Mary frets 
over the son who was 
spiritcxl away from her at 
birth. The third of four 
parts; Alistair Cooke is the 
host. (1 hr.) 

EDD.O.A. (1950). A 
gritty and smart mystery, 
directed by Rudolph 
Mate, in which Edmond 
O’Brien tries to figure out 
who administered a dose 
of slow-aaing poison — to 
him. With Pamela Britton, 
Luther Adler, Beverly 
Campbell, Lynn Baggett. 
(1 hr. 30 min.) 

1:00 a.m. 

(E) Vladmir Feltsman: 
Journey From Home. A 

profile of the noted pianist 
as he prepares for his first 
concert in Russia after 
struggling for nearly a 
decade to emigrate from 
the former Soviet Union. 
Filmed in Moscow during 
the U.S.S.R.’s last days, 
with additional footage of 
Feltsman’s new life in 
America. The artist is seen 
performing both in 
practice and in concert at 
the Moscow 
Conservatory’s Bolshoi 
Hall. (1 hr.) 

91 Third World in 
Concert. The renowned 
reggae band Third World 
performs in this 1991 

concert. (1 hr.) 

_ 

91 The Beer Hunter — 
Our E)aily Beer. A visit 
to a Dutch monastery 
where Trappist monks 
share their brew with 
visitors. (30 min.) 

3S0 

91 Rough Guide — 
Hawaii. Tracking the 
Hawaiian shirt in its native 
habitat, a talk with Surfers 
for Jesus, and a real-life 
Hawaii FiVe-O drug bust. 

(1 hr.) 


THU., AU(;. .s 


7:15 p.M. 

tH?19 My Blue Heaven 

(1990). Fish-out-of- water 
Story in which a New 
York mobster goes into 
the witness-protection 
program and has to 
relocate to Southern 


California. With Steve 
Martin, Rick Moranis, 
Joan Cusack. Written by 
Nora Ephron; directed by 
Herbert Ross. 

(1 hr. 45 min.) 

i^oo 

€D Artists of Our 
Times — George Segal. 

A scholarly rumination on 
Segal’s groundbreaking 
performance in Fmm With 
Dick and Jane. No, wait! 

It’s the o/iicr George Segal. 
Isn’t he a sculptor or 
something? A look at two 
decades of his work on 
display in the Walker Art 
Center in Minneapolis. 

(1 hr.) 

9:00 

CE) Mystery — Poirot 
n — Peril at End House. 
In Part I, the inspeaor and 
his best pal. Captain 
Hastings (Hugh Fraser), 
take a holiday in 
Cornwall. There they are 
befriended by Miss Nick 
Buckley, a very 
voluptuous voman who 
inhabits a vast Victorian 
villa. When she becomes 
hysterical at the news of a 
famous pilot’s untimely 
death, Poirot and Hastings 
cleverly deduce that she is 
mourning something 
more than a setback to 
aviation. At last she comes 
clean: He was her 
boyfriend! In Part II, after 
being institutionalized, 
Nick is poisoned by some 
lethal bon-bons. Amidst 
conflicting stories and 
forged wills. Poirot 
somehow decides that the 
best way to unmask the 
killer is to hold a seance. 
David Suchet stars. 

(2 hrs.) 

€D International 
Dispatch — AIDS and 
Africa. A skeptical look at 
the slipshod methods of 
diagnosis and rep>orting 
associated with AIDS in 
sub-Saharan Africa. (I hr.) 
EDNew Television — 
M.F.K. Fisher. A 
conversation with one of 
America’s foremost food 
writers. (30 min.) 

9^30 

ED New Television — 
Devices and 
Detachment. Irish scribe 
Damian Gorman’s video 
musing on poetry and 
prose. (30 min.) 

■uaw Women on the 
Verge of a Nervous 
Breakdown (1988). A 
hilarious and touching 


gloss on the clichM of 
Spanish romantic fatalism, 
written and directed by 
Pedro Almodovar, the bad 
boy of post-Franco 
cinema. A sensual and 
glittering celebration of 
women, the movie 
climaxes with magic and 
madness and romantic 
obsession all coming 
together. With Antonio 
Banderas, Rossy de 
Palma, and Maria 
Barranco. In Spanish, 
with subtitles. 

(1 hr. 3() min.) 

10:00 

9) Rough Guide — 
Greece. This segment 
looks at all the things a 
macho traveler would 
need on a sojourn to the 
Aegean: guns, yachts, and 
pelts of for. (1 hr.) 

MIDNIGHT 

€E) Center Stage — Bruce 
Hornsby. The two-time 
Grammy winner performs 
selections from his solo 
debut album. Harbor 
Lights. (1 hr.) 

ED The Stranger (1946). 
Loretta Young is about to 
marry Orson Welles, 
who, government agent 
Edward G. Robinson 
would be only too happy 
to tell her, is in truth a 
Nazi war criminal. Very 
good. (1 hr. 45 min.) 

1:00 a.m. 

CE)In the Spotlight — 
Elton John Live! This 
1992 concert, taped in 
Barcelona, includes 
selections from E.J.’s 
thirtieth album. The Otie, 
as well as classic tunes 
from his earlier releases. 

(1 hr.) 

4:00 

9) Broth of a Boy 

(1959). Barry Fitzgerald is 
touching and wistful as the 
oldest man in the world, 
an Irish Villager who is 
coopted by a British 
television producer on the 
prowl for a human- 
interest story. 

(1 hr. 30 min.) 


FRI., AUG. f. 


8:00 p.M. 

9) To the Manor Bom. 

Audrey rouses the rabble 
when the village is 
threatened with the 
closure of its railway 
station. (30 min.) 

8^30 

9)The Two of Us. 
Elaine must break the 
news to Ashley that a 


friend she made in India is 
coming to stay. (30 min.) 

9^00 

€E) Evening at the 
Pops — Shirley Horn 
and Arturo Simdoval. 

Chanteuse Horn and 
trumpeter Arturo team up 
on numbers such as 
“Come Dance with Me,” 
“If You Loved Me,” 
“Here’s to Life,” and a 
tribute to the late Dizzy 
Gillespie entitled “To Diz 
with Love.” (1 hr.) 

91 Mulberry. Miss 
Farnaby endeavors to 
prove her continued 
mental competence to the 
world with a large dinner 
party. (30 min.) 

9^30 

9) No Job for a Lady. 

Jean fights for two of her 
constituents who face 
deportation. (30 min.) 

10:00 

CE) Clive James* Fame in 
the 20th ^ntury. The 
series conclusion looks at 
how America’s collective 
fantasies of restored honor 
helped carry Ronald 
Reagan into the Oval 
Office and Sylvester 
Stallone to Hollywood, as 
well as the glitz-for-its- 
own-sake fame of the late 
eighties, as personified by 
Michael Jackson and 
Madonna. (1 hr.) 

91 Side by Side. Oddjob 
the Fish arrives just as 
Smudge the Cat 
disappears. Huh? 

(30 min.) 

639 Bert Rigby, 
You’re a Fool (1%9). As 
a musical-comcdy vehicle 
meant to showcase the 
talents of Robert Lindsay 
(who charmed Broadway 
in Me and My Gir/), this 
film succeeds. The plot, 
however — about a hapless 
coal miner whose dream is 
to become a dancing and 
singing star — is a yawn. 
With Robert Lindsay, 

Anne Bancroft, and Jackie 
Gayle. Written and 
directed by Carl Reiner. 

(1 hr. 30 min.) 

10:30 

9) ’Alio ’Alio! Another 
plan is in the works to 
help the British airmen 
escape. (30 min.) 


Auc;. 7 


2:30 p.m. 

(B Trailside — Rock 
Climbing in Joshua 
Tree. A look at 
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California's climbing 
Mecca, which offers 5,000 
different routes of ascent. 
(30 min.) 

iiso 

of Moose and Men: 
The Rocky and 
BuUwinkle Story. 
Legend has it that when 
confronted by a bevy of 
beauties, Rocky once 
asked BuUwinkle, “Gee, 
what arc we going to do 
with aU these girls?” to 
which BuUwinkle replied, 
‘‘Gosh, Rock, this re^Iy is 
a kids’ show, isn't it?” A 
look at the witty television 
cartoon created by BiU 
Scott and Jay Ward. 
William Conrad narrates. 

(1 hr.) 

5:15 

91 The *I Love 
America* Concert. 
Robert Merril sings the 
national anthem, 
accompanied by a group 
of military voc^ts who 
caU themselves The 
Singing Sergeants. If that’s 
what floats your boat. 

(t hr.) 

7:00 

(E) Nature— Grizzly 
Country, just before a 
cramping trip in Canada 
about ten years ago, a 
friend suggested this rule 
on how to get away from 
bears: “Grizzly bears can't 
climb trees, and black 
bears can’t run downhiU.” 
Then he thought for a 
moment and said, “Or 
else it's just the opposite.” 
We decided to stay at a 
motel. But if you camp or 
hike in Alaska’s Denali 
National Park, the rangers 
there wiU give you sUghtly 
better advice. In fact, 
visitors to DenaU arc 
required to take special 
training in case they 
should encounter any of 
Alaska’s 30,000 wUd 
grizzlies. This program 
looks in on the course 
given there, and also visits 
Brook Falls National 
Park, where grizzUes fish 
for salmon. (1 hr.) 

8^00 

CE) Dinosaurs! — ^The 
Death of the Dinosaur. 
In their end was their 
beginning. This last 
episode in the scries looks 
at how a global wave of 
mass extinction gave rise 
to the age of dinosaurs and 
how a similar planeury 
purge finished them. Also 
examines the fiiU range of 
theories — from the 
plausible to the 
impossible — that try to 
expbin what caused this 
sudden end. The most 
fashionable hypothesis at 
the moment: A giant 
asteroid coUided with the 
earth and changed climatic 
conditions around the 
world. (1 hr.) 

91 Mystery! — Poirot 
n — ^The Veiled Lady. 
The inspector and Captain 


Q 


Hastings try to uncover a 
link between the jewel 
thieves and the mystery 
woman. David Suchet 
stars. (1 hr.) 

A League of Their 

Own (1992). Tom Hanks 
plays a bumed>out 
baseball coach relegated to 
the womens’ league of the 
*40s; Gecna Davis is the 
talented pro who rekindles 
his passion for the game. 
Jon Lovitz and Madonna 
have notable cameos as the 
sleazeball and the floozy, 
respectively. 

(1 hr. 30 min.) 

siio 

9) Wodehouse 
Playhouse. Anselm gets 
his big chance to preach a 
sermon on brotherly love. 
(30 min.) 

sioo 

(E) Babes on Broadway 

(1941). We have Busby 
Berkely to thank for this 
likable-enough songfest 
showcasing the talents of 
Judy Garland and Mickey 
Rooney. Best song: 
Garland’s “F.D.R. Jones.” 
(2 hrs. 5 min.) 

91 A Conversation 
With David Suchet. The 
first of two parts, 
concluded tonight at 
10:45. (30 min.) 

9:30 

€D Brittas JEmpire. 

Brittas goes out on an all- 
night b^der, and ends up 
in Laura Lancing’s office. 
(30 min.) 

9^45 

9) Mystery! — Poirot 
n — ^Tlie Lost Mine. 
Poirot must penetrate 
London’s labyrinthine 
Chinatown distria in 
order to investigate the 
mysterious death of a 
businessman. (1 hr.) 

11:05 

(E) Travels With My 
Aunt (1972). George 
Cukor directed Maggie 
Smith and Alec McCowen 
in this adaptation of a 
Graham Green story about 
a prim young man who 
reluctantly becomes 
entangled in his aunt’s 
crazy, slightly shady 
world. (1 hr. 55 min.) 

11:15 

Major League 

(1989). A very familiar 
type of lowbrow comedy 
iboxit a bunch of weirdos 
and bums who wind up in 
the starting lineup of the 
Cleveland Indians and 
manage to amaze 
everyone by winning. 
Obvious, amiable, 
occasionally uproarious. 
With Tom Berenger, 
Charlie Sheen, Corbin 
Bemsen, and Wesley 
Snipes (as Willie Mays 
Hayes). (1 hr. 50 min.) 

11:30 

91 Flying Deuces (1939). 
Laurel and Hardy join the 


foreign legion. ’Nuf said? 
Stan and OUie at their 
best. (1 hr. 10 min.) 


SL N.. AL(.. S 


7:00 p.m. 

CE) National Geographic 
Special — Survivtm of 
the Skeleton Coast. 
Naturalists Des and Jen 
Barlett survey the 
Namibian desert along the 
southwest coast of Africa, 
crossing paths with an 
intriguing variety of 
wildlife. (1 hr.) 

8:00 

(El Nature — Marathon 
Bird. Coleridge’s epic 
poem may be an albatross 
to high-school literature 
students, but the bird 
behind it is an amazing 
specimen, able to fiy 
mind-boggling distances 
without stopping. A look 
at the only seabird with a 
range comparable to that 
of a DC-9. (1 hr.) 

(009 Don’t Look Now 
(1973). A thin but visually 
compelling thriller, based 
on a Daphne du Maurier 
story ab^ut a couple in 
Venice who experience 
occult phenomena relating 
to the drowning death of 
their young daughter. 
Donald Sutherland and 
Julie Christie arc in top 
form. Directed by Nicolas 
Roeg. (2 hrs.) 

9:00 

(E) Masterpiece 
Theatre — ^The Ginger 
IVee. Mary’s designs have 
taken Tokyo by storm, 
and she has made a big 
success. Unfortunately, a 
new regime has also taken 
Tokyo by storm, and 
things begin to look 
considerably less rosy for 
her and Count Kentaro. 

As World War II 
approaches, Mary accepts 
that she must soon leave 
Japan, but in the meantime 
st^ searches vainly for the 
son who was taken from 
her decades ago. Then, on 
the ocean voyage back to 
America, Mary is 
introduced to a young 
Japanese officer who looks 
strangely familiar. . . . 
Surprise! The last of four 
parts; Alistair Cooke is the 
host. (1 hr.) 

9^30 

■aiw Full Metal Jacket 

(1987). Stanley Kubrick’s 
Vietnam movie is a 
structurally bizarre 
absurdist comedy of 
death. In the 45-minutc 
training-camp prologue, 
young Marine recruits are 
brutalized by an insane 
drill instructor. When one 
of the recruits becomes the 
perfect product of Marine 
training — a demented 
murderer — we realize that 
the sequence is a gigantic 
sick joke. Finally, Kubrick 
pulls himself together and 
stages a lucid and 


terrifying skirmish in 
which the men of a 
platoon arc picked ofTby a 
sniper. (2 hrs.) 

loloo 

(ElTVains That Passed 
in the Night: 

O. Winston Link. A 
profile of the American 
photographer who 
elevated the steam train to 
the sums of art. Includes 
visits to the sites where he 
worked over 30 years ago, 
on now-abandoned tracks 
between New York and 
Virginia. (1 hr.) 


MON.. ALK.. V 


8:00 p.n. 

(B Great 

Performances — Lean by 
Jarre. A musical tribute to 
the collaboration between 
director David Lean and 
film-score composer 
Maurice Jarre, which 
produced stirring scores 
for films such as Laurence 
of Arabia, Dr. Zhivago, 
Ryan’s Daughter, and A 
Passage to India. Feamring 
the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra (conducted by 
Jarre) and clips from 
Lean’s films. (1 hr.) 

(mB3 Final Analysis 

(1992). Dircaor PhU 
Joanou tries to puff 
himself up to fill the 
legendary silhouette of 
Alfred Hitchcock. Richard 
Gere plays Isaac Barr, a 
crack San Francisco 
psychiatrist who gets 
involved with two sisters: 
his hot-to-trot patient 
Diana (Uma Thurman) 
and the even hotter-to-trot 
Heather (Kim Basinger), 
an unhappy beauty who’s 
married to a gangster. 

With its mysterious 
sisters, prodigal plot 
twists, and pseudo- 
Hitchcockian finale in a 
storm-lashed lighthouse, 
the movie has the 
trappings of a classic 
suspense pirturc — it keeps 
you guessing. But Joanou 
fumbles what should be its 
niftiest irony: Isaac’s a 
cocksure shrink who 
doesn’t have a clue what 
makes the people around 
him tick. The minky- 
maned Gere is too smug 
an aaor to make an 
engaging hero, and here 
he’s utterly blank. 
Amazingly, the movie’s 
oomph comes from 
Basinger. (2 hrs. 15 min.) 

9^00 

(E) Center Stage — 
Robert Plant. Classic 
blues and rock, as well as 
original pieces, from the 
former Led Zeppelin star 
(and Yardbirds member) 
Robert Plant. (1 hr.) 

10:00 

(B Rough Guide — ^New 
Zealand. Looks askance 
at the country that gave us 
bungee jumping, where 
gold prospecting is an 
everyday hobby and 


Polynesian gangs face off 
on the football field. 

(1 hr.) 

MIDNIGHT 

91 The Eagle (1925). 
Rudolph Valendno as a 
Russian version of Robin 
Hood, who WOOS fair 
maiden Vilma Banki as he 
spurns the advances of the 
unpleasant Czarina. Good 
stuff. (1 hr. 15 min.) 

2:00 
(B Great 

Performances— Don 
Giovanni. Peter Sellars 
strives to become the Joe 
Papp of opera, in this case 
by setting Mozart’s opera 
in the South Bronx and 
casting identical twins in 
the leads. Craig Smith 
conducts the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra. 

(3 hrs. 30 min.) 


ri:i .. Ai;<,. iii 


8:00 p.m. 

(B Nova — ^Fastest 
Planes in the Sky. The 
right fluff. This is a 
documentary for all those 
who got homy during the 
aerial sequences of Top 
Gun. The world’s first 
airborne speed record was 
set in 1908, when a daring 
pilot throttled up to 47 
m.p.h. Since then, the 
envelope has been pushed 
to the point where even 
Mach 2 won’t do, and 
advanced military aircraft 
routinely fly from Florida 
to California faster than 
you can ask your 
stewardess if she’s a 
member of the Mile High 
Club. (1 hr.) 

91 How Extraordinary 
People Do 

Extraordinary Things. 

Sports psychologist 
Robert Kriegcl discusses 
techniques for unleashing 
hidden strength to 
improve athletic 
performance. At 9:10, 
Kricgel is the host of a live 
call-in show entitled, 
appropriately enough, Dr. 
Robert Kriegel Live. 

(1 hr. 30 min.) 

(HQ9 Personal Best 
(1982). A woman training 
for the 1980 Olympics 
squad (Patrice Donnelly) 
sauces a young rival 
(Mariel Hemingway), and 
the macho coach (Scott 
Glenn) who loves them 
both tries exasperatedly to 
get them to compete 
against each other. Writer 
Robert Towne 
(Chinatown), in his debut 
as direaor, gives the 
movie a ten^r, respectful, 
and gently amused tone, 
and he doesn’t 
sensationalize the lesbian 
affair. A minor but sweet- 
tempered movie with 
some marvelous sports 
footage. (2 hrs. 30 min.) 

9S0 

(BWbo Shall Be 
Healed? Harvard Law 
School professor Arthur 


Miller moderates this 
panel discussion about the 
competing interests and 
finite resources that have 
conspired to make today’s 
health care system a 
complex mess. What to 
do? (1 hr.) 

91 Rough Guide — 
Indonesia. Explores the 
beaches of Bali, observes 
the ancient rite of ritual 
tooth-filling (swear to 
God), and visits with 
surfers and transvestites. 

(1 hr.) 


9:40 

91 Championship 
Ballroom Dancii^. 

From Columbus, Ohio, 
the annual competition to 
determine who’s the 
nation’s best hoofer. Juliet 
Prowse is the host. (2 hrs.) 

10:00 

(B P.O. V. — ^Building 
Bombs: The Legacy. A 
look at the social, moral, 
and environmental 
dilemmas arising from 40 
years of nuclear-weapons 
produaion at the nation’s 
largest H-bomb factory. 
South Carolina’s Savannah 
River Plant. (1 hr.) 

10:30 

Sfuva This Sporting Life 

(1963). Lindsay 
Anderson’s profound film 
about an English 
workingman who counts 
on rugby to improve his 
station in life. With 
Richard Harris, Rachel 
Roberts, Alan Badel. 

(2 hrs. 30 min.) 

MIDNIGHT 

91 The Hunchback of 

Notre Dame (1923). The 
earliest adaptation of the 
Viaor Hugo story, a 
dramatic, atmospheric 
silent film. Lon Chaney is 
gripping as the outcast 
Quasimodo, who yearns 
for a dancing girl (Patsy 
Ruth Miller), and the 
medieval Paris rendered 
by director Wallace 
Worsley is eye-catching. 

(2 hrs.) 

2:30 a.H. 

91 Father’s Little 

Dividend (1951). Spencer 
Tracy shines as a reluctant 
grandfather-to-be in this 
sequel to Father of the 
Bride, which also stars 
Elizabeth Taylor and Joan 
Bennett. (1 hr. 30 min.) 

4^00 

91 Life With lather 

(1947). Utterly winning 
picture based on the 
Broadway play by 
Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse. Michael 
Curtiz directed a cast that 
includes William Powell, 
Irene Dunne, and 
Elizabeth Taylor in a story 
about a tum-of-the- 
century New York 
household headed by a 
most unusual father. 

(1 hr. 30 min.) 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
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Town And Country Properties is a weekly feature. Special rales effective with the January 4, 1993 issue; $36.00 per line, per issue, flat rate. Two-line minimum. 
Approximately 36 characters equal I line (count each letter, space and punctuation mark as a character). Display ads are available at $520 per inch, one-time insertion. 
Certified check or money order must accompany copy and be received by Tuesday for the issue on sale the next Monday. Phone orders accepted only with American 
Express. .MasterCard or Visa. Deadline for line listings is Tuesday at 5pm for the issue on sale the next .Monday. .Contact Chris Lutkin for information and billing 
procedures. All ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. Write Town And Country Properties Department, New York Magazine, 5 Penn Plaza, 14th floor. New 
York, NY 1000! or call 212-643-6500, 


APARTMENT 
For rent 


Rent luxurious fum/unfum apts w/views 
and full service. Prime NYC loc. We fax 
pics. Oxbridge. Bkr.: 212-369-7691 


HOUSE FOR SALE/RENT 
Long Island 


So Hampton — Newly decor, ocnfmt. 4br, 
3 I /2 bihs, all amenities. Owner 726-4648 
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COOP/CONDO 

Manhattan 


Gramercy Park East ISlh/Irving PI 

Elegant 1-BR co-op, F/S, 24-hr drman, hi 
fir, beaut vu - mint cond, renov ElK/bath. 
Maim. $482. $150K- Owner 212-677.1515 


744h & Madison - THE VOLNEY 

Two 1-BR apts; side-by-side, convertible to 
1,300 sq ft 2-BR, or sold separately. 
$445,000 516-286-3503 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 
For Sale/Rent 


Poconos: Enchanting Fairy-Tale Cottage! 
Rreplaces/Ponds/Streamside. Fully him. 
Lo taxes. $169,000. Phone; 717424-2521 

Sussex County, NJ — Magnificent brick 
French Prov. 6 BRs, 3 fpics, 20 acres - 50 
mi NYC. Sacrifice; $900,500. 201-383-9418 


New York’s Town & Country Properties 
To advertise, call 212-643-6500. 


CALIFON, NJ 50 MILES NYC 

House on 10 priv secluded acs. 800' 
drvwy, 5 BR, 3 bth w/|ac, Gt Rm w/Stone 
Fpic, 42' Deck, A/C, 2-Car Garage, Pole 
Bam Smded by 1 00 75’ Pine trees. Owner. 
Ask S525M - Txs S4600. 908-832-6775 

REAL ESTATE RIDDLE: 

Q: How is it possible to show your list- 
ings to 1 .6 million prospective clients 
at once? 

A; NEW YORK Magazine's Town & 
Country Properties Section. 

Call Chris Lutkin at 212-643-6500 to place 
an ad or for more information. 
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Inns and Lodges 


I MASSACHUSETTS | 

BERKSHIRE-A COUNTRY INN GETAWAY 
Enjoy a 3-day getaway at liminy Peak. Stay 2 nights, get 
3rd FREE. Swimming, health club, tennis, putting 
course, fine dining. Golf & Tanglewood pkgs avial. 
Hancock, MA 2 1/2 hrs NYC. Call 1-800-882-8859 (out- 
side MA). All other info, call; 413-738-5500 


NEW YORK 


SOUTHAMPTON VILLAGE LATCH RESORT 
From Frommer’s to Fodor’s. the # I favorite. Sophisticated. 
Luxurious, Romantic, International. Gatesby-style man- 
sion buildings to spacious suites to modem duplexes all 
with AC & private baths on a 5-acre estate yet right in 
town & near the beach. I -800-54-LATCH 


NEW YORK Magazine’s INNS & LODGES Section 
Has The Place For Your Getaway - Call 212-643-6500 


Quaint Southampton 1870s Bed & Breakfast 
Antiques-filled, charm & grace. Continental b'fast served 
in country dining room or by pool. Min to ocean & town. 
Special midweek disent rates. Resv; 516-287-6230 
LAKEHOUSE ON GOLDEN POND; Private. Tranquil 
& Romantic. "This idealized retreat offers what can only 
be called Country Luxury.’’-New York Mag. Gourmet 
bkfsts. spectacular views. Suites with Jacuzzi for two & 
private decks. Come relax, unwind and savor a sunset on 
Golden Pond. Rhinebeck. 90 min/lVYC. 914-266-8093 
Fire Island - Ocean Beach—When You Want The Best! 
Four Seasons Lodge. Bed & Breakfast plus afternoon tea. 
Jacuzzi * Satellite TV * A/C in all bedrooms. 

Open all year. 516-583-8295 


VERMONT 


VERMONT MARBLE INN, Fair Haven. 800/535-2814. 
Judged one of America's Ten Best Inns. "Walk inside 
and it's magic”-Inn Review. Vermont's only .AAA 
and Mobil **** country inn. Featured in New York .Mag. 


The ISLANDS 


ULTIMATE CARIBBEAN VACATION 

BITTER END YACHT CLUB & RESORT - Virgin 
Gorda, British Virgin Islands. Elegant island hideaway 
with yacht club ambiance. 8 day/7 night .Admiral's Pkg 
for 2 includes; All meals. Luxury accomm. Best 
watersports in Caribbean. Unlimited sailing - World's 
Largest Resort Fleet. Excursions to The Baths. Offshore 
reefs. Scuba. Sailing School. Fall Sailing Festival. 
Yachtsmen from around the world have made us their 
rendezvous. Make us yours. Info; 1-800-872-2392 


ISLAND GETAWAY - DUTCH ST. MAARTEN 
Breakfast by the pool overlooking the sparkling 
Caribbean. Pelicans flying. Warm sun in your face. A 
luxurious decorator-furnished 2 BR/2 bth oceanfront 
villa w/pvt pool. A/C, maid svc. Picture this for romantic 
moments & for the peaceful solitude of a wonderful, 
memorable vacation. Call 914-778-2581. 
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New York Travel is a weekly feature. Special Rates effective with the January 4, 1993 issue; $37.00 per line, one-time ad; $35.00 per line, four-time ad; $ 34,(X) per line, 
seven-time ad. 36 characters equal 1 line (count each letter, space and punctuation mark as a character). The first line is available in bold print followed by a dash. 
Minimum ad - two lines. Add $25.00 for NYM Box Numbers. Display Classified ads are available at $520 per inch, one-time insertion. Complete rate card available. 
Certified check or money order must accompany copy and be received by Tuesday for issue on sale the next Monday. Phone orders accepted only with American 
Express, Mastercard or Visa. Travel Section, Classified Department, New York Magazine, 5 Penn Plaza, 14th floor. New York, NY 10001 or call 212-643-6500. 
Contact Chris Lutkin for billing procedures and advertising information. AH ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 


Summer 
R ENTALS 


Cape Cod Brewster 

OCEAN EDGE RESORT 
Vacation in a storybook town. Enjoy golf, 
tennis, pools, cycling, beach. 1-3 bedroom 
lux family rentals. For availability, contact: 
Great Vacations 1-800-626-9984 


AIRLINE 


Any Trip at a Discount — Airline, Cruise 
& Vacation Savings. Call 212-986-1143 

For More Information on the Travel Sec- 
tion, call Chris Lutkin; 212-643-6500 


CRUISE 


DISCOUNT CRUISES 

international Tours. Ucensed & Bonded. 
212-242-2277 / 1 -800-BUY-TRAVEL 


BIKING AND HIKING 
AND WALKING 


Mountain Bike — Inn-to-inn & day touts. 
Vermont Mountain Velo - 802-362-1326 


DAY TRIP 


OFF & AROUND 
THE BEATEN PATH 

One-day adventures: scenic splendor, his- 
toric sites, quaint villages... Explore and 
rediscover New York and surrounding 
areas. Call for brochure: 718-5624735 


STUDY ABROAD 


LANGUAGE STUDY VACATIONS 
Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Mexico. 
Call CES Study Abroad: 212-6204)760 


BED & BREAKFAST 
New York 


B & B In Manh. — Fine hosted/unhosted 
apts - prime areas. Call 212/472-2528. 

The New York B & B — Reservation 
Center. S60-S90 per night. 212-977-3512 

A Manhattan Hotel Alternative — Private 
bmstn apts. Affordable. 212-206-9237 

Manhatian/London — Rent elegant, fur- 
nished apts. Short/Iong-term. All prices. 
We fax pics. Tel/Fax: 800-531-4057. 


BED & BREAKFAST 
Florida 


KEY WEST - Curry Mansion'inn 
Fabulous Victorian showplace - voted 
"Best B&B in Key West.” Elegant, new 
poolside guest wing. Every amenity. 
Comp bkfst. Daily cocktail party. Beach 
club. Downtown - walk to everything; his- 
tory/beauty/romance. Broch; 800-253-3466 


NEW YORK Magazine's 

TRAVEL Section 

WORKS! 

Reach 1.6 Million Readers Who Are 
Looking For Places To Go. Things To 
Do... In And Out Of The City. For More 
Information, or to Plan Your Advertising 
Schedule Call; Chris Lutkin at 
212-643-6500. 


Continued on next page. 
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HEALTH SPA 


Lose 10 Lbs — 5-day intensive detox. NJ 
Shore. Total fimess program - only $795. 
Free book... Call Now! 908-775-7575 
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INNS & LODGES 
New York 


Hamptons-Drake Motor Inn— Nr ocean. 
Pool. ,\IC, free docking. 516-728-1592 
-.TRAVEI__TRAVEL„TRAVEL- 
Reach Over 1.6 Million Readers 
Who Love To Travel! Call 212-643-6500 


RESORT 
New York 


HRE ISLAND - “FUN IN THE SUN” 

Ocean Beach. Jeny's Rooms & Effcy Apts. 
Reserve now for Labor Day. Daily/wkly 
rentals. Maid svce. 516-583-^0 


VILLA VOSILLA — Resort w/the Per- 
sonal Touch. Exquisite Home-Cooked 
Ital-Amer Cuisine. In/outdoor Pool, Golf, 
Health Spa, Dancing, Live Shows, Sum- 
mer Hunter Mtn Festivals. 800-766^825, 
518-589-5060. Rt. 23A, Tannersville, NY 

For More Information on the Travel Sec- 
tion, call Chris Lutkin: 212-643-6500 



COUNSELING 


Manhattan Counseling-Psychotherapy — 
Better Living Through Therapy. 477-8050 

SHORT-TERM THERAPY 
We Don't Explore The Depths Of Your 
Psyche...We Fielp You Take Action That 
Improves Your Relationships And Your 
Life. East Side Ctr. For Sodal Therapy. 
Sliding Scale. 212-941-8844 

PERSONAL ISSUES 

Short-term, affordable help by 
professionals throughout NY. 
Carnegie Counseling Services 246-5756 


HEALTH & BEAUTY 


Electrolysis By Mala Fcil, RN — Free 
Consultation. E. 56th - 212-371-9135 


ARE YOU A BEACH POTATO 
Don't bake & fty in hot. damaging sun. 
202 East 83rd Tan With Us 212-517-5700 


HOLISTIC HEALTH 


Asian Bodywork — Elegant & Private. By 
Appointment. 212-695-7182 

HYPNOSIS 


The Donenfeld Method! Stress/Smoldng/ 
Weight/Depression/Anxiety/Insight/ 
Habits. Nancy L Donenfeld, Cert. 1972. 
Visa/MC. 200 E. 61st (at 3rd). 212-758-7575 

CER'HHED HYPNOTHERAPIST 
Stress, Weight-Loss, Smoking. 

Insur. Accepted. 228 E. 52nd St 
Alpha Calm Therapy; 800-433-8622 

Hypnosis - Counseling For Weight 
Smoldng, Anxieties & Personal Problems. 
Dr. Winter - 50 E. 42nd St 212-8674145 

NEW.„Hypnosis By Telephone — Relax 
NOW... Help with weight loss, sleep, 
smoking, speaking anxiety. Call 
540-EASY (3279) - $1.95/min, 24 hrs 


MASSAGE/THERAPEUTIC 


Therapeutic Blend: — Shiatsu, Swedish, 
Acupressure, Reflexology. 212-988-7041 

Expert Swedish — Runners. Points. Injur- 
ies. jeanie. 7 Days. 212-750-8947 

KOBE 56 ■ JAPANESE SPA 

Shiatsu, Steam. Sauna. Men & Women. 
(212) 5860555 / 333-2588 - 7 Days 

Licensed Therapeutic Massage— 
Douglaston, Queens. 716225-1123 


LOTUS JAPANESE SPA 

Shiatsu - Swedish / Ramada Hotel 
(212) 502-8732 Open 7 Days. Men/Women 


Massage By Joyce — Find Out How Good 
You Can Really Feel. 212-696-0043 


NU LOOK - JAPANESE SPA 
Shiatsu - Swedish. Sauna & Steam Room. 
M/F & Couples. Residential Service Avail. 
1 1 E. 36th. 212447-6666 800034-7286 


NOEVIR JAPANESE SPA 
Therapeutic Massage For MenAVomen. 
Swedish/Shiatsu/Sauna - 212-594-1602 

MURRAY HILL SKIN CARE 

Shiatsu. Swedish. Facials. Body Scrub. 
Men & Women. 7 Days. 212-6610777 

Therapeutic Touch — Private. Neai 
Grand Central. 212-9468244 


MEDICAL 


RELAXATION PLUS 
Vacation at sybaritic spa w/breathtaking 
views. Pampering & elegant cleansing. 
Massage/Baths/Enemas. 212-643-2331 

HIV TESTING 212-7804)100 

Negative Results In 1 5 Min... Anonymous. 
Washington Square Medical Associates 

Chronic Fatigue Syndrome — MD. Expert 
Diagnosis And Treatment. 212-794-9588 


Stressenders; The Complete Spa 
Treat Your Body To An Elegant Cleansing 
At Our Newest Midtown Location, A 
Thorough Mini-Vacation in NY Awaits 
You. By App't Only. 212-532-7280 

HERPES ADVICE CENTER 

A private diagnostic & treatment facility. 
Call for free literature. Group counseling 
available. Confidential/exclusive. 213-6150 


Free Cosmetic Surgery Consultation 
The world's busiest Plastic Surgery 
Department is also the place where plastic 
surgeons come to enhance their skills... In 
our center, plastic surgery is performed by 
experienced, board-eligible plastic 
surgeons, working under the supervision 
of the world's leading practitioners, at fees 
that are affordable. Charges range from 
$4,700 to $5,000, including hospital, 
photos and follow-up visits. Call 
Manhattan Eye, Ear & Throat Hospital, at 
212-605-3741 - for free initial consultation. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


BeachBodies— In-Home Fitness Trainer. 
The Smart, Safe Workout. Cert. 662-2086 


Former AAU Mr. America Contender — 
Phys Ed. Teacher. Lou Denis. 807-5528 


WEIGHT CONTROL 


LOSE WEIGHT SENSIBLY 

Lose 3-5 lbs per week ■ 
working ona-on-one 
with a specially-trained MD. 

FIFTH AVENUE mEDICAL INSTITUTE 
Official Nediraat ^ Cantar 

Most Insurance Accepted 
660 5th Ave. (66th St.) 212-6263113 


MedifastS Weight Loss — Administered 
By Board-Certified internist. 212-535-7785 

Stop Dieting! Change Habits. Free con- 
sultation, one-on-one - your office or ours. 
The Caryl Ehrlich Program 212-986-7155 


THE SPA AT GRAND LAKE, CT. 
VtuUr Neu OumenUp ■ remodeltd 
room*. Lose up to 10 lbs per week 
while being pampered. 

■3 Gourmet Diet Meals -Free Massage Daily 
■Fitness Classes -Yoga. Spa. Indoor Pool. 
CaU us for the most relaxing 
vacation of your life/ 

Outside CT: LSOO THE SPA l 
In CT: 203-642-4306 

Medical Weight Loss — Using Medi- 
cations, As Pc- NY Times. 212-2865468 

MD-Fast KXFCalorie Hi-Protein Shake 
Mail-order w/diet & behavior modifi- 
cation info. $26.25fwk. 800-MD-6TH1N. 

LOSE UP TO 10 LBS OB MOBE 
IN ONE WEEKI 

Successful. Affordable Program In Delight- 
ful New Country Resort. Gourmet Diet 
Meals, Free Massage Dally, Indoor Pool, 
Tennis. Horses, Hiking. 2 1/2 Hrs From 
NYC. Mountain Valley Health Resort ■ 
Hunter, NY: 800 232-2772, 518 2664919 


Obesity is a Disease. 

NOT a Character Flaw. 
Physician-supervised weight-ioss 
and weight-control program treats 
obesity with medication plus strict 
nutritional counseling. Day/evening 
app'ts. Two locales; Wall St. - 3061 1 1 1 
West Village - 212-5294540 

JOIN THE FITNESS CROWD! 
Target Our Upscale Readers 
Who Care About The Way 
They Look And Feel! 

.Advertise your service 
in NEW YORK'S .Magazine's 
Health and Fitness Section. 

For rates and information, 
call .Mark Bristow 212-643-6500. 



BOXING 


ROLLERBLADES 


Private Boxing Lessons — Home/Office. 
Johnny Ferrara, Pro Trainer. 5164324712 


MOUNTAIN BIKING/TOURING 


Croton Mountain Biking Center 

Offers I & 2-day weekend courses. Learn 
ascending, descending, gearing, log jump- 
ing and emergency repair. 914-271-2640 


PERSONAL TRAINER 


Unhappy With Your Body? — 831-4010. 
ChuckATita Will Help! Personal Training. 

The Bodysmilh Co. 212-249-1824 

Best Cert In-Home Trainer For Women. 
Featured In May Issue Of New Woman. 


MANHATTAN SPORTS 
Rent Rollerblades - $15 All Day! Call For 
Low Prices. 4 Locales. 5804753 / 7461454 

New York Magazine's 
HEALTH AND FITNESS SECTION 
Is The Place To Advertise Your Service. 
Cali 212-643-6500 


MARTIAL ARTS 


^ tor health 

& relaxation. 

Free intro/claes Tues, 6pm. 

The School of T'ai Chi Chuan 
47 West 13th Street 

212 - 929-1981 


SPORTING GOODS 


ISLAND WINDSURFING 
SPECIALTY SPORTS SHOP 

• One Of The Country's Leading 
RollerBlade® Centers. Sales/ 
Lessons/Rentals. •Learn To WIndsurt 
At A Prime Hamptons Location. 

1 623 York Av* (85th 8 86th) 

. For Info, Call 2 1 2-744-2000. 

RENT The StairMasler®, Lifecycle®, 
Treadmill/Home Gyms! Short/long term! 
Call HOMEBODIES 906527-6677 

NEW YORK Magazine's 
HEALTH AND FITNESS Section 
Exercise Good lodgment 
And Do Something Healthy 
For Your Ad Campaign! 

For rates and information, 
call Mark Bristow at 
212*643 • 6500 
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New York Kids 


f> 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Casey The Baby Chimp — Magic show, 
mingle, delivery. Adulls/kids 914-357-3318 


Madeleine, Award-Winning Magician! — 
And Clown/Bunny Act too! For ages 1-99! 
Will travel anywhere! Call 212-475-7785 
LET THEM ENTERTAIN YOU! 
You’ll find some of the city’s most talented, 
charming and amusing performers in our 
NEW YORK KIDS Entertaining Section 
To Advertise in this section, call 
Denise Sisto at 212-643-6500 


PURPLE PICKLE 

Beauty/Beast • Mr B. Baby Dinos ■ Bat 
People • Eladdin/Yasmin • Yello Bird 
Turtles • MrMouse - Dalmation - Kids Car 
nival • Cot. Candy, etc. FREE Brochure.' 

516-242-1200 - 718463-2641 - 212-227-1217 


Starmile Puppets — Beauty/Beast, Barney, 
Ninjas, Mermaid, Aladdin! 2-10. 473-3409 


Magical Musical Marion - ’The Clown! — 
Seen on Entertainment Tonight! 302-1419 


Party DJs — Bar Mitzvahs. Karaoke, Cos- 
tumed Characters & Video. 718-966-0255 


ENTERTAINMENT/TEEN 
& PRE-TEEN 


BAR/BAT MITZV AH 

AT DEZERLAND’S '50s FUN CITY 
(Check our large ad under Party Space.) 

NEW YORK KIDS 

Shows You The Way To Services 
Designed Just For Children — Camps, 
nannies, party services, tutoring, day care, 
sports and music instruction, and more. 
Call Denise Sisto 212-643-6500 


PARTY SPACE 


COUNTRY CLUB - 210 E. 86th St. 
Unique 1940s Palm Beach Country Club 
settings for the ultimate fantasy... Bar/Bas 
Mitzvahs, Sweet 16s, Proms, Confir- 
mations, Graduations... 212-87^8400 

DEZERLAND’S ’50s Fun City 5644590 

Carousel, Puppets, Bumper Cars. Videos. 
Playport, Mini-Golf, Skeeballs, Ping-Pong. 
Raceway, Basketball - S500 for 25 kids. 
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Summer Entertaining 


!> 


New York Summer Entertaining is a weekly feature. Rates effective with the January 4. 1993 issue: $52.00 per line, one-time ad; $46.50 per line, four consecutive ads; 
$41.00 per line, seven consecutive ads. 36 characten equal 1 line (count each letter, space and punctuation mark as a character). The first line is available in bold print 
followed by a dash. No abbreviations. Minimum ad - two lines. Add $25.00 for NYM Box Numbers. Display Classified ads are available at $550 per inch, one-time 
insertion. Complete rate card available. Certified check or money order must accompany copy and be received by Tuesday for issue on sale the next Monday. Phone 
orders accepted only with American Express. MasterCard or Visa. Entertaining Section, Classified Department, New York Magazine, 5 Penn Plaza, I4lh floor. New 
York, NY lOOOl or call 212-643-6500. Contact Denise Sisto for billing procedures and advertising information. All ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 


CARICATURES 


Leading Caricaturist — Enliven your busi- 
ness or private party. 212-873-1695 


Caricatures By Dale Gladstone — Laughs 
Guaranteed! Unparalleled. 718-782-2250 


Color Caricatures — Fast, Funny, Friendly. 
Draw 1-1,000. 212-254-8927/914-8344079 


Herman — "Party Artist Par Excellence” 
& unique portraits via mail. 914-357-3318 

ENTERTAINMENT 

DK Singaroke ‘The Karaoke Connection’ 
More Fun Than a Barrel of DJs. 
Simply the Best. 1-800836-FAME 

• HARDBODIES • 

CLASSY, EXOTIC M/F STRIPPERS 
212-9884888 - 516-3288700 - 718893-9441 

losh Sands’ “ThisIsYourLife’’ Roast n’ 
Toast - Personalized! 35-90 b’day - 15-50 
annivOnly. 212-713-5330:9088790874 

Karaoke Your Next Affair — Rentals avail 
Song Byrd Entertainment - 718-5444756 

$25 Bouquet Of Balloons — NY/Ll. 7 days 
till 10pm. 718-868-1009 / 516-569-3366 

Balloons, Costumes, Belly, Strip, D|s, 
Party Entertainers — Anywhere, any time! 
LIFE O’ THE PARTY 800866-7456 

Palm Reader — Elegant and evocative. En- 
tertains all ages. 212-741-3195 

• STRIPTEEZ«A-GRAM • 

The ONLY Gift That UNWRAPS Itself!!! 
212-391-2480 - 516-5795428 - 718-352-9423 

Magician - Menlalist — Jon Steinfeld. 
Grand Illusions. 212-228-2967 

“MAGIC AGENCY, INC.” 

.All Types Of Entertainment At Its Best. 
Corporate & Private Events. 212-288-9133 

GORGEOUS STRIPPERS 914835-5217 
You Name It! We Got It! XXX-R Rated! 
Duos & Some Shows Too Risque To Say! 

"Bravo!" Entertainmenl-Limo Scav Hunt 
Murder Mysteries, Look-alikes, Clinton, 
Buttafuoco. Themes. Roasts. 212-744-9000 


•BALLOONS & THINGS • 

Anything, Everything, Anywhere. C;amp 
& Summer Baskets. Chocolate Pizza, 
Party Decor. 212-226-7900 • 718-263-3855 


Advanced Entertainment — All forms of 
party ideas. Broch. Est 1986. 800-223-6060 


Thealer-To-Go — .Murder Mysteries. Tat- 
toos. Roasts. Magic. Clinton. 212496-1000 


PRIME TIME ENT. 

Unique party planning for pvt & corp 
events. Profl entertainers, costumes for all 
occasions, unique themes, palmistry, 
karaoke, singing telegrams, balloons, 
music, etc. We have it all. 1-800-888-9346 


BALLOON BOUQUETS® 

Decorating. Special Events. 212-265-5252 
Nationwide IDelivery Info: 800424-2323 


CORPORATE WEDDING 

New, Exciting, Hilarious, Live. 
Customized Scripts. 212-GARLAND 


Karaoke — Lip Sync, Foto Favors, Trivia, 
Virtual Reality, Rec. Booths. 718-268-441 1 


MURDER MYSTERY, INC 

“KILL ’EM” At Your Next Affair. 
Corporate - Private Parties - Fund-Raisers 
“So Much Fun - It’s Almost Criminal." 
5166734979 


Palmistry, The Tarot, Numerology — By 
registered psychic. 212410-1299 


SEXY STRIPPERS 744-9000 

Hot, wild fun. Duos. Pick from Photos. 


SINGING TELEGRAMS 

Strips • Belly Dancers • Murder Mysteries 
Balloons! CLASSACT (718) 482-7464 


Call 212-643-6500 — To place your ad in 
NEW YORK’S Entertaining Section. 


Hotbodies — Male/Female Strips 
(516) 424-4016; (212) 912-1705 - Bellys 


UNIQUE THEME PARTY 

Planning Specialists: The Barry Dean Co. 
See our ad under "Party Service" heading. 


THE STAR BAR - Visionary Experience. 
PSYCHIC FAIRS - Aug 7-8 & Sept 1 1-12. 
THE BARBIZON - Lex Ave. & 63rd St. 

Singing Telegram Anytime — Gorillas To 
Bellhops - We Have ’Em All! 212-929-8609 

Super Strippers ■ (212) 496-1000 — Duos. 
M/F. Costumes. Choose from Photos. 

ENTERTAINMENT/MUSIC 

LISA GOODMAN ENSEMBLES 
Since 1978 - Fine Classical, Jazz, Swing, 
•Motown, Contemporary Music. Creative, 
Helpful & Always Available. 212-489-1641 

!!! SAMBA & CALYPSO !!! 

Hot Brazilian Music & Dancers - Reggae, 
Int’l, Caribbean... Ron: 7l8-%5-I765 

Kit McClure Band — Elegant ladies play 
great dance music, ’40s-’90s. 212-8646759 

Pianist/Singer • Jazzy Gershwin. Porter — 
Broadway, Classic Rock. Also Duos. Trios 
or Bands. Jonathan Segal • 212-222*3169 

One Man Band Plus — Cory Morgenstem. 
718-601-4269. Music for all occasions. 

A Touch Of Class DJs — Bar Mitzvahs, 
Weddings, Videos, Karaoke. 718-966-0255 

Affordable Party Music — DJs from $350. 
15 Years Experience. 212-662-4921 

Park Swing Orchestra — 212-229-1642 - 
Masterful Musicians Playing All Styles. 

The Black Tie Violins & Orchestra — 
For dinner, dance, romance! 7 1 8-478-2982 

MARK SONDER MUSIC, INC. 
The Right Music for Any Gathering! 
212876-3500 

BOK Music — Bands, DJs, etc... Free Kit! 
800-723-0739 or 914-723-0739; Brendan. 

lazz/CIassical & So. Amer. — Duos, trios 
& up. Greg - 212-727-0219, 201-762-5893 

THE FEETWARMERS 

NY’s finest Swing, |azz and R&B for all 
occasions. References/Tape. 2018547483 


- KIMBALL MUSICAL SERVICES - 
Bands & D|s. Rock, Jazz, Classical, 
Caribbean & International. 212-465-91 14 


GOURMET 


Chez Vous — Elegant catering. Home, 
office, loft, yachts. 718-720-0900 


Catering By Hayden — Culinary perfec- 
tion. Reasonable. Has lofts. 212-751-1459 


..and the Entertaining is EASY!!! 

We Cater Events • Pvt/Corp • Full Planning 
FoodThoughts • NY/NI • 201 -944-FOOD 


™e movable feast, INC. 
Catering for the perfect party. Private & 
corporate. Lofts, yachts, museums, clubs. 
Brochure - 212-227-7755 

PARTY HELP ~ 

Waiters/resses/Bartenders — For All Your 
Party Needs. Tri-State. 800-PARTY-HELP 


PARTY SERVICE 


NEW YORK’S FAMOUS— Party 
Specialist. Sumptuous buffets & endless 
cocktails in our funky duplex. $35 pp. The 
Hudson Grill: 691-9060 - Andy or Cheryl. 


Fabulous Mexican Fiestas By Zarela 
Make-Your-Own-Taco & Other Parties! 
Call 644-6740 for more information. 


PARTIES AT COUNTRY CLUB 
1940s Palm Beach Country Club settings 
on NY’s Upper East Side. Corp/Pvt Par- 
ties. Weddings. Bar/Bas Mitzvahs, Sweet 
I6s... From 30-800 pp. 2128798400 




World-Class 
Northern Italian Cuisine 
Graciously Served in a 
Festive Atmosphere and at 
Affordable Prices for Your 
Private Party or Corporate Event 
For 10-400 • Dancing, of course! 
212/838-6080 or 677-9622 
19 St. & Park Ave S. 


LETIZIA — For fine Italian cuisine on 
Upper East Side. Private parties up to 100. 
Call Tony Pecora at 517-2244. 


Continued on next page. 
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PARTY SERVICE 


UNIQUE THEME PARTY 

PLANNING SPECIALISTS 

We will handle every detail...so you don’t 
have to. Pvt/corp acc’ts welconte. Planning 
parties since 1976. The Barry Dean Co. 
5t6-536'6606 2l2-80»6666 

S.O.B.’s — ^Tropical island theme parties. 
Bands & DJs. Pvt/corp. 20-1,000. 727-0949 


On Site — Food prep, serving, cleanup. 
Have kitchen, we’ll cook. 212-682-6281 


Brunch Anytime — The “No Work” Way 
To Cater Your Party. 516-432-1354 


Simcha Glatt Kosher Caterers — 20-300. 
For app’t, call Tom/Colleen: 212-989-5689 

MORAN’S FABULOUS FOODS 
Unforgettable Parties - Charming Fire- 
places, with Atrium. Personalized Plan- 
ning for 40-300. Colleen - 212-989-5689 

m » I ^ 

Among our 70 locations are: 

■ Four Upper East Side 
•ToNvnnouse Mansions. 

• Three Downtown Lofts. 

* Two Midtown Museum/Galieries. 

• One Country Estate. 

NOW AVAILABLE: NYC PARKS 
HELP YOUR PARKS! 

M. F A H R E R CATERER 
(800) 439-S/68 (212) 677-6100 
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SUMMHR HN I HRTAININC] 


LUXURY PENTHOUSE 


Bachelor/ette Party Specialists-#! 
location, food & ent. Call 212-353-0707 


“CELEBRATE YOUR NEXT EVENT’ 
AT DEZERLAND’S ’50s FUN CITY 
Check our large ad under “Party Space”. 


WEDDINGS AT MORAN’S— Elegant 
yet affordable parties. Complete planning 
of every detail. Brian: 212-732-2070 


PARTY SPACE 


The MADISON 679-2932 

3-Story .Mansion Specializing in Corp. 
Events, Fund-Raisers, Weddings. 25-500p. 
Nite Clubs, Lofts & Penthouses also avail. 


24 FIFTH AVENUE 

Art Deco ballroom 
with distinctive food, 
service, and party planners 
to assist you. 

Call (212) 254-1300 


Successful Affairs — Discovers & uncovers 
the finest in party facilities. Our services 
are at no cost to you. 2l2-685«7574 


MANHATTAN PENTHOUSE 

Spectacular 8.000 sq. ft. banquet facility 
with breathtaking views - for 100-500... 
“Latest ’in’ space’’-Avenuc Magazine. 
(212) 627-8838 


Terrace, Views - 50-500. 212-765-8714 

Great 24-Hr Parly Loft — Other sites avail- 
able. “Locations, Etc." - 212-463-7499 


DEZERLAND FUN CITY 

6 CONCEPTS. Have the time of your life 
cruising our ’50s Hot Rod Disco, Drive-In. 
Gameroom/Sports Complex, Sing-Along 
Room, and '50s Classic Automobile Col- 
lection. Corp/Priv/Fund/Bar/Bat. 50-1,500 
guests - w/or w/out catering. 212-564-4590 

Your Wedding, Bar Mitzvah, S. Sixteen 
in our beautiful Upper East Side setting. 
Event plan’g. 202east Doug: 212-861-4330 

200-Year-01d Farmhouse — Set on 47 acs 
in Queens: tents. Pvt/Corp. 212-860-7910 

Spectacular Yet .Affordable Villg. Loft — 
Renov, comm’l kit. Pvt/corp. 212-677-6993 

SHOP ON VIDEOTAPE! 

\iansions. Hotels. Yachts, Caterers. Lofts, 
Bands... Free Parly Planning! 212-765-8714 

150-Year-Old Coach House - 54ih St. 
Courtyard/lerr, sweeping staircase, water- 
fall, 70 award-winning themes, priv/corp. 
Cater, avail. “NY’ s Hot Spot” - Time Mag. 
20-550pp. NY Prop Gallery 212-3994)944 

Enjoy A New Culinary Experience! 

Be a Guest at Your Own Party. 
Exciting indoor & outdoor locations. Inti- 
mate dinners to corp. banquets. Joseph or 
Selma, Party Professionals; 212-807-8278 


ELLEN’S 

STARDUST DINER 

FOR A COOL ’50s PARTY! 
Doo-Wop Group Available. 
Custom .Menu, Music, Videos. Nostalgic. 

Sweet 16s, Birthdays & Weddings. 
56th St. & 6th Ave, NYC. 212-307-7575 


PICNIC FACILITIES 


Corporate Picnics - CLUB GETAWAY 
Lakeside Setting. Eveiy Sport. 
Delicious BBQ fare. 203-927-3664 


The Best 

BARBECUES... Picnics too 
- by George! 

...and other Rood foods, 
served riRht, 
by peopie who care! 

I ‘SOOvaZS* 1177 


WEDDINGS 


CELEBRATE YOUR WEDDING 
AT DEZERLAND’S FUN CITY 
Check our large ad under “Party Space”. 


Castles, Mansions, Estates — Spectacular 
locations in NYC & LI. 212-679-2932 


To Advertise in NEW YORK Magazine’s 
ENTERTAINING Section, 

Call Denise Sisto at 212-643.6500. 
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Boat and Yacht 
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New York Boat And Yacht is a weekly feature. Rates effective with the January 4, 1993 issue: $52.00 per line. one*time ad: $46.50 per line, four consecutive ads: $41.00 
per line, seven consecutive ads. Approximately 36 characters equal 1 line (count each letter, space and punctuation mark as a character). The first line is available 
in bold print followed by a dash. No abbreviations. Minimum ad - two lines. .Add $25.00 for NYM Box Numbers. Display classified ads are accepted. Complete rate 
card available. CertiHed check or money order must accompany copy and be received by Tuesday for issue on sale the next Monday. Phone orders accepted only 
with American Express. MasterCard or Visa. Boat And Yacht Section, Classified Department. New York Magazine, 5 Penn Plaza, 14th floor, NY, NY 10001, 
212*643*6500. Contact Denise Sisto for billing procedures and advertising information. All ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 


WORLD YACHT 

New York’s most glamorous 
private events for 5 to 500 guests. 

What could be better than dining and 
dancing aboard a luxury yacht offering 
majestic skyline views? World Yacht 
leaves nothing to be desired: 

. Over 200 yachts to choose from 

• Catering for all your needs 

. Customized menus for any budget 

• Storybook weddings 

. Charters from NY, N|. CT 
« Coast Guard-approved vessels 

• No docking fees 

• Parking right on our pier 

Elegant Dining Afloat 
(212) 63(F8800 


YACHT OWNERS ASSOC, of NY, Inc. 
Over 4<X) Owners • CHARTER DIRECT 
Boat info - 7 days a wk. 2I2-736-I010 

YACHTS FOR ALL SEASONS 
Parties planned with your needs in mind. 
No event too large or too small. 
Corporate & private. 212-534-6380 

ACQUARIAN Charters Are The Top! 
Top yachts, exquisite catering. Impec- 
cable Attention to Detail. Marinas down- 
town & midtown. NJ/U. 212-741-0708 

Classic Yachts • Charters, Etc. — 
212-727-BOAT - No Fee. 


“Cloud Nine” • Simply The Best — Private 
Luxury Yacht Charters. 212-248-3800 


SPIRIT OF NEW YORK 
HARBOR CRUISES 

Full deck & ship charters available for up 
to 6(X) guests. Choose from daily lunch & 
dinner cruises that include a complete 
package of dining and entertainment, or 
custom-create your own cruise with sit- 
down menus and themes. Discounts 
available for groups of 20 or more. A 
sensational idea for group events of every 
Itind. Call (212) 742-2789 for details. 

DOVE YACHT CHARTERS 
MY jabiru MY lacana 

Personalized, Luxurious Yacht Charters. 

Intimate dinners for two - to your 
largest corporate events. 

NYC 212-645-9348 N) 201-482-1991 
The M/Y AMBERJACK V 
Luxurious Dining. Stateroom/Bridal Suite 
Upper Sun Deck. 1 50 person Dance Hoor. 
Call In-House Caterer Direct; 427-2818 


FOR NY’s BEST LUXURY YACHTS 
for great events afloat, any size, any time. 
We guarantee you the very best service, 
the most careful attention to all your 
requirements, the best yacht and catering 
services for the cost involved (to fit your 
budget), immediate all-inclusive cost 
quotations and - also very important - the 
MOST ATTRACTIVE LOCA-HON 
to greet your guests. Our own Marina at 
THE WORLD FINANCIAL CENTER 
is New York’s ONLY modem, elegant, 
spectacular yacht harbor, providing the 
ideal festive setting to start your party. 

.AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH 
NORTH COVE YACHTS •212-321-9350 

At The World Financial Center 


The M/Y EVENING STAR! 
300-Plus Passenger Luxury Yacht 
Full A/C or Heated Dining Salon 
Call (212) 427-9420 


DINNER BOAT — Booking private. 
40-120 guest parties - from S38.50pp. Party 
planners OK. Call Capt Ted: 212-3074)985 

FOUR SEASONS YACHTS 
12 Years Consistent & Superior Service. 
All-inclusive and custom-tailored menus 
available. Boarding from the World 
Financial Center & other select Marinas. 
(212) 786-1226 

Historic 4-Masted Tall Ship “PEKING” 
Permanently Moored at South Street 
Seaport .Museum, Pier 16. Available 
for Corporate and Private Receptions 
for up to 600 people. $2,000 minimum. 
Call Special Events: (212) 669-9430 

LUXURY CHARTERS 
135’ 1930 Classic DIPLOM.AT 
100’ Contemporary CELEBRTTY 
Our Party Planner and Chef Will Assist 
You in Making Your Event Outstanding. 

See us at Pier 84 at W 43rd St. 
Leisure Yacht Charters (212) 594-9555 


Manhattan Yacht Charters 

Specializing in corp. events & priv parties. 
Exceeding Your Highest Expectations! 

212-995-5470 

MYSTIQUE 

Classic Weddings, Private Parties. 
MYC, Inc., Wail St., NYC - 718-351-9395 

Private Sail With Someone Special — 51’ 
yacht, 2 crew, champagne, shrimp, roses. 
$599. 2I2-873-7558. Groups - $300 & up. 


SPECIAL ISSUE 

FALL PREVIEW 

It’s the not-to-be missed advertising 
opportunity of the year! Reach 1.6 million 
go-anywhere, see-everything readers. 

For predictably excellent results, call 212-643-6500. 
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Interiors and Exteriors 
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New York Interiors is a weekly feature. Rates effective with the January 4. 1995 issue: $52.00 per line, one-time ad: $46.50 per line, four consecutive ads; $41 per line, 
seven consecutive ads. 56 characters equal I line. The first line is available in bold print followed by a dash. No abbreviations. Minimum ad - two lines. Display 
Classified ads are available. Certified check or money order must accompany copy and be received by Tuesday for issue on sale the next Monday. Phone orders 
accepted only with American Express, MasterCard or Visa. Interiors Section, Classified Department, New York Magazine, 5 Penn Plaza, I4lh floor. New York, NY 
10001. Call Michelle Krell at 2I2-643-6500 for billing procedures and advertising information. All ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 


ANTIQUES 


Indoor Antiques Fair 2 firs, of antiques, 
every Sat/Sun 9-5. Free Adm. Dealers wel- 
come. 122 W. 26th St., NYC. 212 635«)10 


I.S.44 FLEA MARKET — Columbus/77th. 
Sun, 10-6. Antiques. Free adm. 721-0900 


APPRAISALS 


APPRAISALS — Swift, affordable, accu- 
rate. Kenneth Linsner, ASA (212)5200473 


HOME/BUSINESS 

IMPROVEMENT 


Renovations — Kit, Bath, Apts. Lie., Ins., 
honest/reliable. S.T.H. Const 212 677-5705 


NY Craftsmen — Cabinets, electric, paint/ 
paper, closets. Any size job. 212-477-4477 


Handyman — Painting, woodwork and 
sheetrock. All interior work. 212-749-7171 


B.A. Construction — Countertops, kit/ 
bath, dry wall/partitioning, painting & 
tiles. Free est. Ins. I-800-243-56I5 


Results You Will Love! — Excellent Refs. 
Artie’s Home Improvement: 212-222-2494 


INTERIOR DESIGNERS & 
ARCHITECTS 


NO BIG DEAL — ^Take the terror out of 
decorating. Talented individual can help 
you. Lowest rates. No job too small. Ref s. 
Call Steve Lyons: 212-371-6771 

Former Bloomingdale’s Designer — Will 
beautifully transform your space. Budget- 
oriented. Sasha Designs - 212-243-1738 

USE-WHAT-YOU-HAVE INTERIORS 
Expert redecoration without new invest- 
ment - featured NY Mag, NY Times, CBS. 
Only $l9$/rm. Tri-state area. 212-2886888 
Call for our Free Brochure. 


IDEAS COUNT MORE THAN MONEY 
Exp. designer works magic, to budget. 
Let me amaze you. Call: 212-288-1863. 


Rent-A-Decorator® — Budget-oriented 
pro designs "your” space at “your” pace. 
$55 hourly. Featured in NY Times & 
Glamour. Call for reprints. 212-826-1069 


LIGHTING 


Track By Jack 212-34061 1 1 

Track-lighting specialists. Instailation. 
Sales. Wholesale bulbs. Update old cans 
w/small, efficient, low-voltage halogens. 


PAINTING & WALLPAPERING 


Rosecolored Painting — Meticulous Ex- 
perts. Ins. Refs. Josh Max: 212-642-5520 


Absolute Best Painting & Papering — Ins. 
Excellent Refs. Affordable. 212-744-9413 


Fine Painting & Papering — Marbling, 
Sponging, Glazing. Rob 212-889-6874. Ins. 


Fine Painting — Wall and ceiling renewal, 
color planning, glazing. Ins. 212-874-4384 


WINDOW TREATMENT 


LOWEST PRICES— Silhouette. Duette, 
Verticals, Mini-Blinds, Draperies & all soft 
treatments. KINGSBORO 212-2434)722 

Adam, The First Man To Call — For all 
custom window fashions. 212-986-1510 


ELITE WINDOW TREATMENTS 
Verticals and Mini Blinds. Pleated, 
Duette® and Balloon Shades, Draperies. 
Guaranteed Lowest Prices: 212-807-8674 

Levolors/ V erticals/Duettes/Romans 
Absolutely free-if we don’t beat all others. 

“Best Bet!” - loan Hamburg. 
212-2286600 718-7486600 

DIAL 1 -800-CARPETS 

Deep Discounis-Commercial/Residential 
HAGGAR INDS., INC. Est. 1932 VI/MC 

NEW YORK Magazine’s INTERIORS 
A unique opportunity to target 
an upscale audience interested in 
sophisticated & distinctive surroundings. 
For details, call 212-643-6500 





Services and Sales 
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New York Services And Sales is a weekly feature. Rales effective with the January 4, 1993 issue: $52.00 per line, one-time ad. Special Service Rate: $75.00 per line, one 
time ad. (Frequency rates are available.) 36 characters equal 1 line (count each letter, space and punctuation mark as a character). The first line is available in bold 
print followed by a dash. No abbreviations. Minimum ad - two lines. Add $25.00 for NYM Box Numbers. Display Classified ads are available at $550 per inch, one- 
time insertion. Complete rate card available. Certified check or money order must accompany copy and be received by Tuesday for issue on sale the next Monday. 
Phone orders accepted only with AMEX, Mastercard orVisa. Services And Sales Section, Classified Department, New York Magazine, 5 Penn Plaza, 14th floor. New 
York, NY lOOOl or call 212-643-6500. Contact Mark Bristow for billing procedures and advertising information. All ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 


APPLIANCE 

Call Dial-A-Brand With Make/Model. 
•Major Appliances. Custom Kitchens, Air 
Conditioners, TVs/VCRs. Visa/Mastercard 

1600-237-3220 516-378-9694 Est. 1967. 

PRICEWATCHERS factory-auth TV, 
vcr. AC. major appl, built-ins, ref, washer, 
dryer. Ship tri-state. Call w/make/model#. 
Lowest prices: 800 336-6694 / 718 470-1620 

800-221-BUYS 212-513-1513 

Major Appliances, TVs & Microwaves At 
Low, Low Prices. Home Sales Enterprises. 

ASTROLOGY 


The Love Psychic — Readings That 
Change Your Life. Visa/MC. 212-874-7692 

TELEPSYCHIC — Morris Fonte. now 
available for business/personal readings. 
VI/MC/AX. 2126854)477 / 16006486460 

Jean Mayell, Harvard-Educated — Deep. 
Highly Accurate Readings. 617-239-3489 


Accurate & Gentle Tarot — Card Read- 
ings By Appointment. 718-835-8906 

European Psychic: 90% accurate — $2.95 
per minute. 900-476- 16(X). 18 plus. 

Gifted Psychic Anna — complete life read- 
ings. Answers questions: Love, romance, 
marriage. Tested 86% Accurate. 879-1452 


CLEANING SERVICE 

Time For Summer Cleaning Let The Best 
Do It! Wkly/biwkly. Leisure Cleaning! 

Call 2126286130 & Relax. 

Little Elves — Detailed Quality For Home/ 
Office & Heavy Duty/Renov 212-674-2629 


Corporate Clean — Commercial/Resid. 
Cleaning. Credit Cards. 212-255-3920 


EDUCATION 


EXCEL offers courses for law students 
& bar applicants who wish to succeed. 
Group/individual instruction. Gift certifi- 
cates. NY 2126285109 / CA 510452-1415 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Manicure/Pedicure: Seek Replacement 
For Long-Term Care. Weekly Visits To 
Clients (Same Building). Excellent Pay. 
212-244-1 1 1 1 ■ Ask For Mary C. 


FASHION 


Home Video Shopping — Save 50% on 
fashion items. Win fiee TV. 800 300-SHOP 


JEWELRY 


WE DISCOUNT HNE WATCHES 
Rolex - Cartier - Piaget - Tiffany 
Palisade Jewelers, Ft Lee, NJ 201-461-4666 


LEAD PAINT TESTING 

IS YOUR FAMILY EXPOSED 
TO LEAD POISONING? 

We Test For Invisible Lead Paint Danger. 
Call the SafeTest Company; 516*365'3636 

LANGUAGE 


Learn Spanish — Pvt./Grp. Bus./Pleasure. 
Home/Oflice. 12 Yrs Exp. 718937-9143 


LICENSED MOVER 


MORTON & LEEDS 

Lic/Insured. 24 hrs. 2126744)470 


WEST SIDE MOVERS 

Moving, Packing. Boxes, Bubble Wrap, 
Free Tape, Free Delivery. 644 Amsterdam 
Ave., NYC. 212-874-3866. DOT 670. 


Unlimited Moving — Licensed & Insured. 
Commercial/Residential. 212-3026732 


LIMOUSINE SERVICE 


YOUR CAR/OUR DRIVER; 
Concerned About Traffic/Parking/Theft? 
Relax In Your Car While Our Chauffeurs 
Drive You At Reasonable hriy/wkly Rates. 
CHAUFFEUR ELEGANCE 737-1633 

Timely Wheels Inc. 212-645-9888— 
Luxury Sedans & Stretches Avail. AMEX 


Limos — 812 Passengers. From $30/Hr. 
AX/MC/Vl. 212-5189510 & 718-3181 169 


Super Stretches — 810 Passengers. Low 
rates. C/cards. 800 2254933 / 718 531-31% 


Stretch— $50/hr. Special; $149/4 hrs. Avail 
24 hrs/7 days. All Credit Cards. 874-1403 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


From $10.00 A Month — 24-Hr Answering 
And Mail Services. Action - 212-279-3870 

Phone Answered In Your Name — From 

$8. All U.S. Cities/Beepers. 212-868-1121 


PETS 


Cat Care — Cat-sitting in your home. 

Bonded. West; 9476190: East: 83829% 

SERVICES AND SALES 
ADVERTISERS 

Want to reach over 1.6 million 
readers with a median income 
of $42,452? New York Maga- 
zine makes it easy through our 
weekly Services and Sales ad- 
vertising section. This section 
offers a unique opportunity to 
target our upscale audience. 

For more information, 
call Mark Bristow 
212 - 643-6500 

Source: SMRB 1941 


Continued on next page. 
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Conlinued from previous page. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Best Wedding Value — Both Candid & 
Formal. Karen Milliken 212-689-6123 


Gentle, Lo-Key Photos — Professional. 
Weddings/Corp. Brochure: 212-921-9255 

Photos With Wit, Spirit & Life — 
Weddings, Any Occasion. 212-239-1081 

12 Years Experience — Environmental 
Portraiture, On Location. 212-586-6272 

Exciting Video — Pro Photographer Does 
It Best. All Prices. Rabenko 516-593-9760 
SERVICES AND SALES 
Classified Advertisers — Save Time! 
Use our FAX # to meet deadlines. 
212-643-6396 


MASSAGE 


A Delightful Massage 

East 50s - 7 days - Private. 212-754-1470 

Enchanted April — A Sensational Treat • 
Private & Luxurious. 212-355-3247 


Paradise On The Table — Massage That 
Leaves You Breathless. 212-684-6494 

Bonnie & Friends 

Exotic Massage. East 60s. 212-750-2424 

EXCELLENT RELAXATION 
New, Exciting, Elegant. 

50s/5th. By Appointment: 212-977-7275 

Beautiful, Exotic Massage 

7 Days. East 40s. 212-949-7540 

Soothing Massage By Mia — East 30s... 
Private, 7 Days. 212-686-1550 

LOVING MASSAGE 

Beautiful & Private. 212-826-3131 


NEW ALL-AMERICAN 
Soothing. Exotic Bodyrub with an 
all-American Touch. 212-957-61% 

A Superb & Exotic Massage 

East 30s. Private, 7 Days. 212-213-5167 

An Exceptional Massage — By French 
Lady. Clean & Private. 212-888-3497 


Out Of Bodyworks 212-6860704 

Let My Hands Free You. E. 30s. 

Angel Hands — Artistic/Exotic American 
Style. Hotel/Studio. 212-889-8004 

TOUCH OF ECSTASY 

Adventurous & Exotic. 212-779-2227 

SHANGRI-LA BY THE UN 

Private, European .Massage. 212-838-4104 

TARA’S CONNECTION 

Exotic Massage At Its Best. 

Grand Central Location. 212-557-8473 


Body Pampering By Amanda — Total 
Relaxation/.Motivation. Pvt. 212-759-1947 


S..5...S... 212-315-3525 

Sensational, Sensual & Safe. 55th Off 5th 

Hydro-Caring — Be buffed, puffed, 
soothed and smoothed. Mature therapist. 
212-421-3372 


SOFT, SENSITIVE MASSAGE 

Two Masseuses Midtown. 212-599-3078 


Gabrielle & Tess — Versatile & Unforget- 
Uble Massage. All CC’s. 212-861-5969 


Q 


SENSUAL & ELEGANT 

Strictly By App’t. East 60s. 212-688-7923 

AKASAKA 

Ultimate lapanese Shiatsu 212-580-9029 

NEW CALIFORNIA SALON 
Experience Exotic Massage - California 
Style. All-American. 212-586-4551 

FOR EXECUTIVES • RUSSIAN 
MASSAGE. 24 hrs. Natasha/|oe. 
W94th: 212-222-4868 / E 10th: 387-8976 


The New York Touch — Sensual Bodyrub 
With The Exotic Touch Of Adventure. 
212-582-8398 

Tasha's Place — Adventures In Exotic 
Massage. Comfortably Discreet. Private 
Location. 212-582-1559 


A Heaven — Perfect Relaxation For The 
Modem Man. E 60s. 7 Days. 212-838-1948 


A Very Special Touch Sensational! — 

W. Village (Wall St. access). 212-645-4995 

CLASSY FRENCH MASSEUSE 
Relax your tension with a great massage. 
Studio & Residential. 212472-1138 


Shiatsu — lapanese Massage. E. 75th Sl 
R esidential also. (212) 288-8143/8943 


Holistic Relaxation — .Midtown Location. 
Open From 11am. 212-974-0838 


The Incredible Lightness Of Touch — 
New...East 60s. Private. 21242l-5%3 


Whitney's Back — Only For The Best. By 
The Best. 212-722-5052 

Matt For Men — A Class Act. Midtown 
Massage For Men. Opposite Penn Sta. 
212-268-0363 Cell: 1-917-873-6494 


Once Upon A Table — Private. Near 
Grand Central. 212-949-7%3 


Touch For Men By Tomas & Marcos — 
Relax, Refresh & Renew. 212481-5409 


Courtney’s Back — Excellence Costs No 
More. Elegant. East 30s. 212-779-9226 

Townhouse Massage By Diane — Elegant 
& Private W. Village Locale. 212-229-2873 

TOUCH BY ALEX FOR MEN 

Unique full bodywork. 212-727-9449 

BELLISSIMA - 212-371-0297 

A Wonderful Massage For Selective Men. 
Studio/Residential. 10 am- 2 am. East Side. 
7 Days. Residential. 24 Hours. 

Complete Bodywork For Gentlemen — 
Lex. & 50th. Pvt. By app't. 212-758-1236 

Come Closer To Everything — Including 
Perfection. Loving Hands. 212-689-1776 

Extraordinary Massage — Unforgettable! 
East 20S...2I2-685-5614 

JAPANESE SALON 212-799-7087 

lapanese Shiatsu & Residential Service 

Brooklyn's Best Relaxation — Open 7 
Days. 718-789-2335 


Miramar Salon — Superb Bodyrub, Relief 
Of Tension. By App’t. Call 212-826-8814. 


The Gentle Touch — Loving, Excellent 
Quality Massage. W. 75th St. 212-362-8176 

Heavenly — Showers. Steamroom, Sauna. 
Body Care Supreme. 718-380-1 177 

Yes!! Call 7184574)550...Now— For The 
Most Incredible Massage Of Your Life. 


Hakone 212-486*6444 

Professional Masseuses From |apan. 

COSTA DEL SOL / 212-371-0175 

Elena & Friends. A World Of Relaxation. 
Swedish & Shiatsu. I0am-2am. East Side 
Midtown Location. 7 Days. Re4id. 24 Hrs. 

East 64th Street — Excellent, Professional 
Swedish Massage. 212-838-8380 

Massage — Flushing - Choice Therapists. 
Profl Bldg. 718-8864)153 

THE BUSY BEE 

International Technique. 516-739-3131 

FUJI 212-734^1 

Masseuse from Japan. E. 70s. 

SPRING 212-736^516 

Oriental Massage 

Licensed Masseur For Men — East 50s 
Studio/Your Hotel. Richard. 212-759-6210 


Masseuse/Nurse — E. 88 th. Formerly 79th. 
lOam-lOpm. Res/Studio. 212-876-1747 

Enchanted Escape — Best In New York. 
Private & Beauti^l. 212-779-3721 


Okinawa Spa — Wonderful Shiatsu/ 
Swedish/Sauna/Showers. 914-833-1555 

A Tantalizing Massage — For The Dis- 
creet Gentleman. East 50s. 212-308-8930 


Kiku Japanese 212-223-2650 

Studio. Residential. East 50th Sl 


Superb Shiatsu — Reflexology. Private. 
212489-5322 


Experience Oriental Massage — Christy, 
lOam-1 1pm. West 80s. 2124964)888 

MASSAGE BY LIZ 

Unique/ultimate relaxation. 212-888-1807 

STUDIO 50 

lapanese Shiatsu & Swedish 
212-832-3920/3928 


When You Need To Escape... — You Just 
Need A Soothing Massage. 212-861-5%9 

Grand Opening 516-482-1003 — Asia Spa. 
Body Shampoo & Shiatsu. 

CHINESE BODYWORK 

Elegant. Private. By App't. 212-661-2334 

Relaxation Therapy — By Sophisticated 
Austrian Lady. Cntri Pk 212 246-2810 

Claire ■ Body Massage, Body Scrub — 
Very Best Care. By App’t. 212-447-9738 


Endorphin Safari Brings YOU Back — 
Call For Info. 24-HrTape. 212-229-7598 

PURE 212-308-6777 

Japanese Shiatsu. New Mgmt. 

SAKURA 212-371-5000 

Excellent Masseuse From |apan 

Stress Therapy — Relaxation Bodywork. 
516-294-2634 & 516-294-1936 


Lincoln Center Area — Elegant, 
Rejuvenating. 212-580-7569 

Unforgettable Massage For... — 
Distinguished Men. E. 20s. 212-532-1407 

AKAY Salon — Swedish. Shiatsu. Table 
Body Shampoo. 516487-9898 

To Advertise In The SERVICES AND 
SALES Section, Call 212-643.6500. 


Studio Central — 914472-7966. Excellent 
Massage. Try Today. We Give Our All. 

UTOPIA MASSAGE 

Super Exotic, East 70s. 212-535-7310 

Lana & Chung • 212-980-9598— East 60s 
Salon. 24 Hours. 


VIP Excellent, Sensual Massage — For 
Discriminating Gents. 914472-7934 

Excellent Swedish Massage — By Ap- 
pointment Only. Astoria. 718-956-4462 

Diana’s East — 59th & Third. By Appoint- 
ment Only. 212-308-7066 

The Essence Of Relaxation 

By A Gentle, Mature Lady. 
Studio/Residential. 212-832-1772 

European Massage — Private. .Mature 
Lady Masseuse. Call 718-651-8252. 


LICENSED THERAPY 


#1 SEX THERAPY 

We are THE BEST 
Visit Us And See For Yourself. 
MD-Supv SURROGATE PROGRAM. 
SPECIAL! FREE Sex Ed VIDEO 
(new patients only). 

AASECr. SSSS, SIECUS 
2I2-721-7650 


Bright, Competent, Gentle Surrogate — 6 
Years Exp. Call AM’s Only: 212-3164768 

Premature Ejaculation/Impotence Cured 
forever in a 3-hr session. 16 yrs. research. 
Honorary doctorate. Scientific. Guarantee 
- Permanent. 11 am- 1pm. 212-689-9717 

Caring Surrogate/Counselor — For Sexual 
Problems Only. Queens. 718-805-4499 

Women: Learn To Use & Enjoy — Your 
Sexuality. Dr. Susan Block: 213-654-7727 

Need To Talk? — Fantasy. Therapy, Ques- 
tions. Dr. Susan Block, PhD. 213-654-7727 


Relax & Resolve — Sexual Problems. 
Stress & Tension. Private. 212-647-1435 


SEX THERAPY 

If you suffer from IMPOTENCE. PREMATURE RE- 
AGION, SEXUAl INEXPERIENCE, AGING SEXU- 
AUTY, fhftn sex therapy moy be your only 
onswer. We oKer the widest ronge of treat* 
ment moddities • including PSYCHOTHERAPY, 
HYPNOTHERAPY & SURROGATE THERAPY. 

Free private, professionol consultotion. 
locQtloit 212-679-6717 


ROLE PLAY 


Enterprising Role-Play — Private Setting. 
Upscale & Selective. Alexis. 212-%9-8622 

One-In-A-Million Exec Relaxation — 
Also Nurse Role-Play. E 80s. 212-7344419 

Dynamic Role Playing — ^To Awaken & 
Stimulate Your Desires. 212-721-5683 


Mature & Elegant — Role player - offers 
behavior modification. 212-580-3775 


Behavior Modification — Nurse Therapy 
& Role-Play By Experts, For The Novice & 
Connoisseur. AX/VI/.MC. 212-889-3350 


Sophisticated Role-Play — Expensive. Ex- 
clusive & Worth It. 212-279-8522 

Nurse Therapy — Dress-Up. Behavior 
Training. Luxurious. Upscale & Private. 
Credit Cards Accepted. 212-684-6775 

Continued on next page. 
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ROLE PLAY 


For Discriminating Men — Intense Thera- 
peutic Relaxation. Safe. 212-988-3226 

LuvSaver — Unfulfilled fantasies explored! 
No taboos. Instant advice. 212-246-0331 

TLC in new york 

Full Rec. Info: 212-969-0103 / 0213 


Mature Role-Playing Genius — For Re- 
cession Rates. .Ms. Parle 212-496-1794 


Psychotherapist — Explore All Subjects. 
Role Playing - 24 hrs. 5 1 6-422-2404 


Retreat Into Luxurious Elegance — 
Relaxation In Exclusive. Pvt Gentlemen’s 
Club Atmosphere. Diana. 212-688-3248 

Relaxation Therapy — And Role Playing. 
Private Sessions. Scott. 212-242-7054 


STRESSED? RELAXATION PLUS. 
Learn The Art Of Relaxation. 

By App't. Lynn - 212-545-8404 

Ultimate Ventures — In Relaxation For 
The ’90s. 212-888-1666 


Marilyn’s Million S Therapy — Complete 
Relaxation. Days. Resid. 516-868-4962 

Diane’s Sensual Relaxation — For Mature 
Executives. Pvt. E. 30s. 212-213-2706 


PRIVATE NURSE ROLE-PLAY 
Psychodrama With Lauren. Private & 
Discreet. 212-755-4799 


i 


LOLA & CAMILLE 

1st Class Relaxation Therapy. 1 lam-2am. 
Elegant/private. 212-685*4747 

FRENCH-EUROPEAN RELAXATION 
For The Selective .Man. 
International Staff - 212-397-0795 

Step Off The Stress Mill 

Complete Relaxation. All Dramas 
Explored By Nina. 212-808-0488 

Grand Opening — Brooklyn’s Alyssa & 
Samantha. Resid. 7 days. 718-921-5377 

Relaxation Therapy And Role*Pla> — 

38th St. /3rd Ave. Suzanne. 212-953-7121 

Cindi & Claudia — Role-Play By Mature 
Ladies. By app't. 1 lam-8pm. 718-424-9108 

Role-Play — Understanding Your Inner 
Needs & Desires. Elegant. 212-714-7088 

ANGIE’S ANGELS 
Private, West 80s Relaxation. 
$l60/hr. Air Conditioned. 212-875-1976 

Ana Hunt — Role-Play For Gentlemen. 
Exclusive. Skilled. 212-947-5862 

Live Conversation — Psychodrama & 
Role-Play. 212-970-3360 

Anna’s — For Relaxation That Takes The 
Stress Out Of The Day! 212-460-5708 

AVA TAUREL 

Scandinavian Psychodrama/Private 
Sessions & Seminars. .AX/VI 212-246-6325 

New, All-American! — Personal &. Private. 
Midtown. Lisa. App't Only. 212-838-5229 

PEACE & LOVE FOREVER! 

The ’80s are over. Relax, unwind & in- 
dulge w/relaxation therapy. 212-223-9453 

Copacabana — Relax Your Body And 
Your .Mind. 718-779-9582 

Unique Role-Plays For The Unique — 

Nurse Drama A Specialty. 718-886-1669 

Crossdresser Service — Upscale. Discreet. 
Phila suburb. ’The Best.’ 215-635-TV58 

Relaxation Specialist — Stimulating & 
Satisfying. Private. E. 20s. 212-213-1 198 

Doreen Lash — Superb Training By An 
Expert. Private, By .App’t. 212-581-4002 

Role-Play — We Understand, We Care. El- 
egant. 212-465-2570 

Relaxation Therapy — California Style. 
Private Sessions By App't. 212-517-8083 

For A Peaceful, Relaxing Escape — Call 
Loreli. 9am- 12am. 212-969-0991 

Want To Reach Over 1.6 Million Readers — 

Our weekly SERVICES AND SALES adver- 
tising section is a unique opportunity to tar- 
get an upscale audience who have sophisti- 
cation and style. For rates and information, 
call Mark Bristow at (212) 643-6500. 

Exclusive Psychodrama — Role-Play 
Affordably With Cayenne. 212-995-2784 

Executive Stress Relief — For the Ultimate 
in Role-Play & Relaxation. 212-714-1537 
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Strictly Personals 


Spring Is In The Air— Relax & Enjoy. 
Time & Time Again. Pvt. 718-4600528 

SPOIL YOURSELF 
The Ultimate Soothing Experience. 
Unwind In Luxury! Linda; 212-688-7399 

Strictly Role Playing — And TV/Dressing 
Services. 212-971-7001 

Sutton Club — Relaxation for the man 
who has it all & wants more. 212-929-1647 

The Ultimate In Relaxation And Role- 
Play (All Types) For Upscale Clientele. 
Private. Convenient Luxury Locations. 
International Expert Staff. 212-489-9473 

THE WAY LIFE SHOULD BE 
Fanciful, Stimulating, Completely 
Relaxing Luxury. Caroline: 212-980-6740 

Sensual Role-Play & Psychodrama — By 
.Mature Woman. 212-330-8368 

Role-Play — Located On The Upper East 
Side, For Relaxation. Ethnic. 212-^4-9078 

150 Escapist COMPULSIONS Explored 
New Staff, lunior 20s Thru Mature 40s. 
PhD. llam-lOpm. 212-475-3377 

Relaxation & Role Playing — By Jenna & 
Assoc. Brooklyn/Queens. 718-942-1484 

Invigorate The Body & Mind 

Call 212-980-2417 

ADVERTISERS: Our weekly SERVICES 
AND SALES section is a unique oppor- 
tunity to target an upscale audience who 
have sophistication and style. For infot^ 
mation. call Mark Bristow; 212-643-6500. 
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Gay White Female — 30ish, extremely at- 
tractive. very fit. gentle, feminine and 
stable, seeks gay white female. 30-45, femi- 
nine. attractive, honest, intelligent, down- 
to-earth, for committed relationship. 
Photo/note/phone. 9837 El 

Radiantly Beautiful — High-energy 
boutique owner/banker seeks handsome, 
high-energy man. 35-40, for tenderness, 
challenging conversations, racquetball. 
fun and exploration of all the possibilities 
the universe offers. Note/photo. 6214 H 

Pretty Catholic Lawyer — 39, slim, enjoys 
golf, the beach, baseball, funny movies 
and dancing. Seeks attractive and 
thoughtful man with a sense of humor. 
35-45. for friendship and possible ro- 
mance. Note/photo, please. 9871 El 

Zionist, 54, S’ll” — Seeks woman to age 
54. Photo a must. POB 302, NT. NY 10018 


Oral Surgeon — 42, married 1 1 years, div- 
orced two years, in great physical shape. 
Enjoy working out, blading, running, din- 
ing, film, country weekends, intimate con- 
versation, laughing, hugging and more. 
Seeking serious relationship with easygo- 
ing woman, 25-35, with similar interests. 
Great smile, upbeat personality and slim, 
trim, feminine figure a must. 6200 El 


Handsome, Successful — Marriage- 
minded male, 34. 6’, 180 lbs. many 
interests. Catholic (nonreligious). Seeks 
intelligent, attractive, slim female, 27-34. 
to share family/home/friendships. Note/ 
photo please. 5419 Q V 

Yippy O Oy Vey — Adventurous, inde- 
pendent. sarcastic, attractive Jewish fe- 
male. 33, seeks single Jewish cowboy, 30s. 
to ride off with to the borscht belt. Photo 
of you or your horse appreciated. 9888 Q 


Seeking: — Male - loving, affectionate, 
worldly, caring, generous, responsible, 
compassionate, self-aware, diverse, hand- 
some, loves to travel, fun, brilliant, vision- 
ary, athletic, great body, affluent business- 
man, 5’10”-6’2”, Jewish, who loves family 
and wants to make beautiful children, age 
40-48. Healthy and monogamous a must. 
For extraordinary, attractive, sexy, afflu- 
ent. 40-year-old, blue-eyed brunette who 
is a writer and dancer and lives in a LI 
mansion. Photo and note a must. 9866 Q 

Rockland County Woman — 43. tall, 
blond, no kids, one dog. Exceptionally 
kind and loving spirit, high achiever in 
business. Seeking a committed relation- 
ship with a successful man. under 50, sub- 
urban orientation, at least some time in 
therapy. If you’re generally high on life, 
please send a detailed note/photo. Happy 
to exchange. 5440 Q 


Get Your Spirits Soaring! — With a warm- 
hearted, internationally known Ivy MD/ 
PhD - a down-to-earth, communicative 
Renaissance man - fit, with morals, man- 
ners, muscles too...a dynamic GQ type. 
Slim, 39, tall, with joy for life, humor, cul- 
ture. Dreams of a family-oriented woman 
under 40. with matching heart and intel- 
lect. Note, photo required. 5433 Q 

Handsome DDS Seeks Love — Single 
white male, 38, looking for20s-30s, beauti- 
ful, petite, slim, single or divorced white 
female. 1 enjoy sports, music, travel, 
candlelit dinners and long walks. Want to 
commit to someone special. Note/phone/ 
photo a must - will exchange (you won’t 
be disappointed). 6206 H 
Successful, Elegant Jewish Widow — 
Seeks financially secure, caring gentle- 
man, 55-70, for serious relationship. Note/ 
photo. 6211 El 


HEAR THE VOICE BEHIND THE AD 

CALL 1-900-454-1800 

$1.75 EACH MINUTE. TOUCH-TONE PHONE ONLY. THIS SERVICE IS FOR ADULTS 18 YEARS OR OLDER. 

You can now call as well as write 13 Strictly Personals advertisers. Look for ads with the iSft to hear a message personally recorded 

by the advertiser-and leave a private message of your own. Advertisers’ messages in this issue are accessible for 3 weeks beyond issue’s cover date. 
PROGRAM SPONSORED BY NEW YORK MAGAZINE AND NEWS AMERICA 900, 1211 6th Ave., New York. NY 10036. (212) 819-3718 
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STRICTLY PHRSONALS 


New York’s Premier Matchmaker 

As featured on Dr. Ruth, Geraldo, Joan Lunden, Fox News • & the 
only matchmaker in the northeast recommended by Cosmo (fun 91 ). 

Are you someone special who isn't meet- 
ing that special someone? Don't be dis- 
couraged. If you are successful, sincere, 
emotionally mature and ready for a per- 
manent relationship, please consult with 
me. In the most confidential, personal 
way, I will introduce you to the someone 
special you've been looking for. 

The traditional ways of meeting 
someone are gone. Today, quality people 
prefer to meet through introductions. My clients are extremely 
attractive, educated, accomplished people. In the most dignified 
manner, allow me to introduce you to each other. I make mean- 
ingful introductions that can lead to long-lasting relationships. 







By appointment only 212-935-9350 


SEND 

A WRITTEN RESPONSE 
Here’s How: 



STRICTLY PERSONALS 

New York Magazine. Box # 

P.O. Box 4600 

New York, New York 10163.4600 


Circle This One — Successful, attractive 
lewish female, 38, seeks a successful, at- 
tractive lewish male (38-48ish) who is as 
proud of his accomplishments in life as I 
am of mine. I enjoy my profession in mer- 
chandising and sales, but also love to sit in 
the sun, play a little tennis, maybe see a 
movie...or just do whatever. I am easy to 
get along with and hope you are too. Oh, 
please be a man with a terrific sense of 
humor, interested in and follows sports, 
and knows how to dress himself fashion- 
ably. Not asking much really, right?? 
Note/photo/phone, please. 9873 El 

Surgeon/Artist — 45, needs attractive and 
entertaining female, 20-45, to discuss 
sports, art, the world. Luncheon date pre- 
ferred. Photo/phone please. 5432 13 ® 

More Or Less Marriage-Minded — Pretty, 
fit, professional white female - enjoys trips 
to the country, the beach, movies, quiet 
evenings at home. Seeks easygoing, good- 
hearted man, 39-49. 9889 B 


Sleepless In Manhattan — Cute, dynamic 
brunette with good family genes - lewish, 
39. energetic, fun. athletic and successful. 
Seeks quality, lewish, nonsmoking male - 
30s-40s, tall, educated, sincere, monog- 
amous. optimistic and marriage-minded. 
Photo required. 9875 Q 

Intelligent, Attractive Best Friend — 
Sought by young-looking, successful LI 
entrepreneur, lewish male, 40, 5'9". En- 
joys anything with the right partner. I’m 
open, warm, communicative, honest, sen- 
sitive, (com)passionate, sensual, affection- 
ate and romantic - as you are. Will 
exchange photos. 5423 B ® 

Recipe For Romance — Take a petite 
lewish female (34) with a fun-loving, artis- 
tic sensuality. Stir in a touch of warmth, 
laughter and romance. Mix with a sports- 
minded, active, generous and affectionate 
male. To create a long-lasting, tasteful re- 
lationship. 6234 B 

Mature Male — Originally from Greece - 
sensitive, sincere, with no responsibilities. 
Wishes to meet a sensitive, sincere woman 
for a serious relationship...marriage - and 
to have a child. 5424 B 

Attractive Black Female — Willing to take 
a second look. You're male, 40ish, intelli- 
gent, nonsmoker, looking for a com- 
panion who likes music, travel, theater. 
Race not relevant. 9861 B ® 


Summer’s Not Over — Single white male, 
34, tall, handsome, successful, would like 
to meet attractive female in her 20s, who 
enjoys outdoor sports. Phone/note/photo 
for reply. 6232 B 

Single Black Male — (35) for all seasons... 
Here are the reasons: well-rounded, well- 
traveled and well-built. Successful, sensi- 
tive and secure. Stylish, smart and sexy. 
Good-looking, good company and good- 
natured. Sorry, I forgot honest and 
humble. Any race, any place. 5305 B V 

Sweet, Athletic, Earthy, Pretty Girl — 
Around 30, wanted to share in my ac- 
complishments. I am a warm-hearted, tall, 
good-looking, 38, Jewish man, into health, 
enjoying life, fun, success, kids, pets and 
family. Note/photo for reply. 6233 B 

Just Do II — Down-to-earth, upbeat, pro- 
fessional, sexy, athletic Jewish female, 34. 
Seeks confident, athletic, emotionally se- 
cure man for golf, tennis, skiing, travel, 
romance, and forever. 5435 B ® 

Very Pretty, Youthful — Long, dark 
haired, Jewish professional woman, div- 
orced, 46, 5’3”, shapely, vibrant, intelli- 
gent, down-to-earth, seeks a nice guy for 
love, fun and maybe more. 5437 B 

Okay, I’m Ready — I’m tired of the singles 
scene and want to get .M.MMM. Well. 1 
can’t quite say it yet but I’m getting there. 
I’m a successful, down-to-earth business- 
man with high morals and a passion for' 
music, blue water and white sand. I’m an 
attractive Jewish male. 39, 5’9", 160 lbs. 
Looking for a slender, naturally lovely 
young lady, 28-36, who also wants some- 
thing more. Let’s talk. No smokers please. 
Note/photo. 9892 B 

Writer — 42, passionate, creative, youthful, 
stable (no horses), seeks commitment with 
woman of ’satiable curiosity. Smile (close- 
up photo) required! 6223 B 

Look No Further — Good-looking, ro- 
mantic. spontaneous, 24, Jewish male 
seeks Jewish female, 20-25, attractive, in- 
telligent, sense of humor. Photo. 6221 B 


Extremely Attractive Jewish Female — 24, 
slim, well-educated, professional, intelli- 
gent, funny, cultured, sweet, sincere and 
secure, with many diverse interests and a 
kind heart - seeks a unique, educated pro- 
fessional male, 24-33, for a loving and 
meaningful relationship. Letter/phone/ 
photo. 6199 B ® 

Sun Worshiper Wanted — Looking for at- 
tractive, buxom woman, for this hand- 
some. Christian, Wall Street exec, forever 
young at 43. Photo, please. 9893 B 

Gay While Man — Tall, handsome, 
healthy 29-year-old who is masculine, car- 
ing. sensitive, exceptionally bright, with a 
great sense of humor. Seeking intelligent, 
honest, warm, masculine, accomplished 
professional or businessman who knows 
his life’s path and is on it. Interested in 
developing a committed relationship. 
Note and photo, please. 5438 B 


Well-Traveled, Well-Educated— NTC 
widow, 40s, seeks short, smart, sane man - 
nonsmoker, not in therapy, previously 
married. 40-60, who enjoys life. 9869 B 


Life Is Ours To Design! — This happy, af- 
fectionate, tall, slender, pretty, blue-eyed, 
redheaded Christian lady who’s a cultured 
professional, humorous, enjoys sports, the 
arts, dancing, beach, et al...seeks one tall, 
fun-loving, secure, well-balanced, enter- 
prising, goal- and family-oriented, achiev- 
ing man, 38-43, to share friendship, love, 
life. family...and, together, realize our 
dreams. Let’s begin! 5427 B ® 

A Successful Black Female — Fit, 35, afflu- 
ent. genuinely seeks long-term relation- 
ship with highly successful, tall male who 
has a qualitative intellect, affluent, excel- 
lent communication skills, handsome, 
consistently pleasant, and enjoys black tie 
affairs. Please write with photo and begin 
a meaningful dialogue. 5425 B 

All Natural Ingredients — Attractive, sin- 
cere, caring businessman, 5’7", seeks 
pretty, together, 39-45-yeai^young lady for 
fun and romance. Phone/note/photo. 
9883 

The Fear And The Facts — The Fear That 
answering this ad is foolish. The Facts; It’s 
not. Single mom/accomplished pro-, 
fessional, attractive, fit, can schmooze over 
the conversational potholes. Seeks ro- 
mance with a 40s guy who appreciates 
Main Street as well as Broadway. Bonus 
points for bicycle. 5428 B 

It’s Not The Man In My Life — That 
counts, it’s the life in my man. Life in 
reruns - interested in casting a new long- 
run series. Male lead needed to play op- 
posite attractive female professional, 30. 
Cast type: 30 plus, single, white, Jewish, 30 
plus, adventurous, fun-loving, financially 
secure. Photo appreciated. 5429 B 


Jewish (Nonreligious) Executive — 55 
years old, seeking attractive woman, 
42-53. 1 enjoy dining out, traveling, trips in 
the country, good movies. Must send 
photo. 6218 B ® 


Has This Ever Happened To You? — You 
come home from a great date. As you 
walk through the door, your phone rings. 
It’s your mom. You’re so excited, you tell 
her "Mom. I met this really terrific guy: 
he’s 37. 6’2”. 175 lbs, good-looking, suc- 
cessful, with a great sense of humor." Is 
she happy? Does she sound excited for 
you? No. All she wants to know is...is he 
Jewish? Well, finally you can say ’Tes 
mom, he’s Jewish!" If you’re a warm, fit, 
fun-loving woman (up to 35) who loves to 
talk, listen and laugh - I’d like to meet you. 
Note and photo appreciated. 5431 B 

Exceptional Jewish Male — Handsome, 
sensitive and witty. .MBA, 29, desires an 
attractive, nonsmoking, intelligent Jewish 
female, to 3 1 . to share love, laughs - for the 
duration. Photo. NJ preferred. 5420B® 

Lovely Jewish Widow— 40, seeks Jewish 
mensch, professional. 45. nonsmoker, for 
marriage. Phone/photo. 9877 B 

Gay Female — 32. pretty professional. 
Jewish, independent - seeks gay female, 
28-38, who is into looking good and feel- 
ing good for herself. Must enjoy life, be 
pretty, feminine and happy. NTC only. 
Photo. 9885 B 

Attractive Professional, 41 — White male. 
5’10", trim, honest, romantic, energetic, 
healthy - enjoys tennis, jogging, theater, 
movies. Seeks attractive, professional 
Christian female who enjoys romantic 
sunsets, is looking for committed/quality 
relationship. Photo appreciated. 9879 B 

Grecian And Statuesque — Professional, 
refined female seeks Jewish MD/DDS/JD, 
40s, to love, honor and cherish. 6225 B 


a stroll through the Strictly Personals 

New York Magazine has enhanced its voice personals by adding a convenient browse feature. 

By pressing one button you can scroll through four weeks of active ads. Now you can 
$175 er minute sit back and relax while you browse through the personals. 1 000 ARA 1800 

This se?vice^for adults 18 years oi older. Touch-tone phones only. Sponsored by News America 900, NY, NY. ® u O 
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Cay While lewish Female — Mid 40s, full 
figure, looking for friendship and maybe 
more. Time and talking are always necess- 
ary, Good sense of humor, kindness and 
consideration a must. Drug/alcohol-free, 
nonsmoker. Photo. 6224 H 


Artistic, Educated (MBA) — Nice-looking, 
6'. slim. 42, lewish. seeks special lady... 

Be slim, 28-36. Photo please. 9863 Q 


Happy In Manhattan, But... — 4 1 -year-old 
widow seeks educated professional man, 
39 and up. with good sense of humor. 
Must like cats. Interested in art. movies, 
theater, travel, exercise, computers and 
fun. Note/photos returned. 6227 El 

Westchester Woman Wanted — Looks, 
humor, brains and a bit mad, age 40-45. 1 
am intense, intricate, successful, funny, 
handsome, age 57. Homes - NT, Martha's 
Vineyard. Phone/photo/note. 6229 Q 

One Of The Original Flower Children — 
Has grown up and is looking for a re- 
formed male hippie. I have outgrown long 
hair and psychedelic music - love jazz, 
walking on the beach, picnicking...but 1 
am still my brother’s keeper. Love and 
peace. Photo would be nice. 6230 H 

Desired: CEO/Investment Banker — Sexy, 
slim, refined .Manhattanite - by educated, 
shapely, 5’7", fair beauty. 9862 Q 

Professional Male — MBA, Christian, slim, 
good-looking. 45, own firm, seeks family- 
oriented female forever. 5436 E5 ® 


Pretty, Petite Lady — 50. slim. 5’3", with 
style, class and brains, who is also down- 
to-earth and comfortable to be with. You 
are an attractive, successful, self-assured 
male. 50-62, who is looking for a relation- 
ship filled with love, laughter and ro- 
mance with a very special lady. Photo and 
phone appreciated. 9890 El 

Handsome, Dynamic — 6’5”, North Shore 
entrepreneur, 50. ready to begin enjoying 
the fruits of an affluent career. Seeking a 
gorgeous, sylph-like, 30ish, Christian, in- 
dependent woman who can make time to 
travel, fall in love and share his waterfront 
home. Sounds good? Try me. Photo essen- 
tial. POB 59. Centerport, NT 11721. 

7 Out Of 10 Could Mean Magic! — You 
are 48-52, 6’, physical, playful, strong- 
willed. spontaneous, well-traveled, self- 
made, creative, affectionate. This self- 
made, red-headed businesslady yearns for 
a man who likes a 5'8”, slender, active, 
bright woman who enjoys swimming, 
movies, theater, dancing, restaurants and 
champagne. Note/photo. %93 (3 

Brilliant, Deep — 5’ 10" male, 44, seeks 
beautiful, spiritual woman. 6202 E 

Wanted; Renaissance Man — 38-year-old, 
attractive, intelligent woman who has 
spent time achieving a successful career 
and PhD. seeks a tall professional guy to 
share similar interests in art, tennis, travel, 
good food and jazz. 6205 E 


Sleepless In Staten Island — 30s. Catholic, 
green-eyed, full-figured female. Enjoys 
movies, music and romantic evenings. 
Seeks one terrific forever male (28-39) to 
share love and laughter. 9865 E 

Seeking A Black Woman — For a relation- 
ship, who is slim, childless, nonsmoking, 
very friendly, easy to communicate with, 
who is talkative and has a lovely person- 
ality. I like quiet evenings, dinners, shop- 
ping, walks, beach and museums. 1 want 
to meet a black female below the age of 
45. 1 am 38, 6', 168 lbs, single lewish man 
who is a professional. Please send a recent 
photo, a few months old - or a photostat of 
one. 6207 E ® 

Friends All Married? — Having babies, 
too? Same here. Good-looking, smart, 
professional, single, white Christian fe- 
male. 36, looking for good-looking, smart, 
professional, single, white Christian male, 
30s, who isn’t taken. 5422 E 

Very Special — Pretty, smart, vivacious, 
lewish LI lady seeks secure professional 
man - witty, warm, family-oriented and 
good looks - for friendship and love. 48 
plus. Note/phone. 5421 E ® 

Personal Trainer Is Offering Client — .Me! 
It’s been a year and what a piece of art he 
created. Now I’m yours to appreciate. So. 
if you’re a man, 40s, into fitness, theater, 
movies, crosswords, sushi and the Mets, 
and are nonsmoker - speak now or forever 
hold your peace. Note/photo. 5434 E 

Golden Haired Lady Seeks Beau — ^Very 
attractive, single lewish female, 5’8”, 39, 
dynamic, sales rep for Fortune 500 com- 
pany, seeks personal relations with hand- 
some, articulate, fun-loving, financially se- 
cure single lewish male, 38-43, for happily 
everafter. Recent photo a must. 9825 E 

Semi-Retired PhD — Interests: outdoor 
sports, films, music, museums, politics 
and photography. 5’ 10”, 1 60. Druthers in a 
woman? Intelligent, articulate, trim, sense 
of play. Note/photo. 9891 E 

Pretty, Slim, Smart — And glamorous 
blond, 29, looking for right match. Seeks 
successful man - catch me with kindness 
and generosity. 5430 E ® 

Beautiful MD, 32 — Ready to commit, 
seeks handsome .MD/fD/.MBA, 28-38, to 
sweep me off my feet. Photo. 9872 E 

Kind, Gentle, Caring — Stable, unpreten- 
tious, fit physician/surgeon, golfer, skier, 
seeks female counterpart, 33-36, who is 
intelligent, fit, slim, loving, sensuous, 
charming and fun. with time and energy 
to share closeness, love, intimacy and the 
finer things in life. Could she be you? 
Photo please - written response preferred. 
5426E* 

Exiled New Yorker — Returning late this 
year - weekends now. Successful company 
founder/president. Ivy educated, 37, 6’, 
happy, intellectual, muscular, principled, 
bald. Looking for the woman to come 
back for. Photolnote. 9880 E ® 


Enterprising, Successful Jewish Male — 
Love doesn’t make the world go ’round... 
but it makes the trip worthwhile. If you 
subscribe to this, and are a pretty woman 
- petite, thin, 40-45, wishing to develop a 
long-term relationship - please reply with 
a photo and you’ll be contacted. By the 
way. you must be willing to move to a 
comfortable home in Colorado, enjoy 
travel and the finer things in life. 6212 E 

Jewish Male — 6’. with own business, good 
humor, good heart - likes museums, 
sports, theater, dancing, dining out. Look- 
ing for attractive, slim woman, 40-50, with 
the same interests. Photo. 6208 E ® 


Affectionate, Warm Female — Attractive, 
bright, 37, seeks the right man for fun/ 
relationship. Looking for a kind, sincere 
and attractive guy with a great sense of 
humor. 6216 B ® 


Tall, Cute, Witty Gentleman — 41, bright, 
stimulating. Jewish and successful, who 
loves the arts and his work - seeks very 
bright, accomplished, personable, athletic, 
very fit woman, 32-45. Photo. 6222 E 

Attractive, Kind And Caring Female — 
Seeks 50-65, over-5’8" Jewish gentleman, 
great sense of humor, interests in music, 
art. theater, opera and tennis. 9874 E 

Very Passionate, Beautiful Woman — 
Seeks a wonderful man who believes in 
the synergy of an intimate, monogamous 
relationship. I’m 37. fit, MBA professional 
with eclectic interests. You’re extremely 
caring, intelligent, very successful, 
emotionally stable, divorced or ne”er mar- 
ried, available on the weekends, willing to 
meet me in Fairfield County. 9882 B ® 

Unreconstructed Wasp — East Side. 60. 
seeks unencumbered female companion. 
Note/photo, please. POB 101, FDR 
Station, New York, NT 10150. 

Supe^Handsome — ^Tall, romantic, witty, 
white, 38-year-old lawyer with terrific 
body, who runs an exciting film program 
and volunteers with children - seeks 
warm, bright beauty, 23-35, of any race, 
for love forever. Photo/phone. 9709 E ® 

Successful, Handsome Businessman — 
Male, Jewish, 40, witty and charming. De- 
sires slim, pretty, bright, vivacious Jewish 
female, 29-37. for serious and caring re- 
lationship. 9881 E ® 


Shiksa With Heart Of Gold — White, sexy 
professional seeks Jewish professional. 
40s, for keeps. 6226 E 


Stellar Attraction — Slightly psychic, ath- 
letic, enigmatic bachelor father, 49, seeks 
attractive, intelligent woman with charac- 
ter and wit. Photo/DOB. time, place. 
9886 E 


Very Handsome — Successful, sensitive, 
divorced, middle-aged man in Bergen 
County, looking for an Oriental or Latin 
lady. Please be attractive, 28-42, slim, with 
good values. Photo. 6220 E 


Sexy Bookworm — Athletic, well-traveled, 
tall beauty, JD, Christian. Seeks highly ac- 
complished. childless, commitment- 
minded man, 35-45. 6204 E ® 


Hard-Core Ad Man — .Market-tested with 
quality benefits, 39. 5’ 10", white, good 
looks, athletic - wants to meet sincere, 
shapely siren to 35. for serious moonlight 
magic. Photo a must. 9884 B 

Widower — CEO of successful companies, 
college grad - considerate, affectionate, 
sensitive. Likes theater, golf, museums, 
ballet, dining out, some candlight dinners 
at home. Lonely...also needs some im- 
provement in dancing. Please respond if 
your likes match mine and you are circa 
1933. Will travel to suburbs. 9876 E 


Beautiful, Amiable, Slim — Well- 
educated, well-traveled, blue-eyed blond 
widow, young 55 - loves winter sports, 
boating and swimming, Adirondack life 
and city pleasures. Seeks tall, well 
educated, secure, good-natured man. 
50-70, for lively times and quiet times. 
Note/photo. 6215 E 


Extremely Successful And Giving — 
Single white male, 41, tall, handsome, ath- 
letically built - but more importantly, have 
a great sense of humor, heart of gold Love 
animals and enjoy being active - especially 
outdoor sports. I am looking for a woman, 
27-40, ready for a relationship, who, be- 
sides being naturally beautiful and very fit, 
has a great personal disposition. I have a 
home on LI and a business in the city. 
Phone/photo a must. 9868 E ® 


Call Your Mother — You’ve just found 
that nice Jewish boy she’s always told you 
about. J thought I saw you at the Improv 
or eating Chinese food, but it must have 
been some other 23-28, warm, witty, won- 
derful, nonsmoking Jewish woman. I’m 
26, sincere, honest, real and looking for 
someone special. 9878 E 


Starting Over — Attractive, slim, Jewish, 
financially secure female, 50, who wants 
to share the good life with a great man. If 
you’re starting over and want an honest, 
secure, fun-loving relationship - then 
don’t look any further. Photo/note/phone. 
5441 E 


A-Plus Looks, Mind And Body — What 
more could you ask for?! Seeking an es- 
tablished, emotionally available, upbeat, 
divorced Jewish male, 44-58, to engage in 
laughter and romance. 6210 E ® 

Divorced White Female — 48, youthful, 
intelligent, cultured, good sense of humor, 
ardent animal lover, arts enthusiast, en- 
joys the city, travel... Seeks male counter- 
part, 43-53, to share today and a future 
together. 9887 E ® 

Attractive, Professional Black Woman — 
34, Ivy League educated. Looking for pro- 
fessional black man. late 30s, for a long- 
lasting relationship. Photo, please 
6203 E 
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Bright...and Single? 

A low-cost dating network for intel- 
lectual, inventive, accomplished 
people. Large # of participants; 
mainly NYC and surrounding areas. 
Write: Academic Companions, 

POB 346, Clinton, NY 13323 

Catholic Dating Club^ 

For Catholic Executives & Professionals® 
College degree required.® 212-727-7729 

Catholic Professionals® 

Catholic Singles Matching Club^ 30th Yr 
Huge Membership • Marriages Galore! 
MDs.IDs.PhDs.MAs.BAs...8 212-3664)446; 
516487-6515; 201451-1012; 914-723-7883 

SEAPORT LECTURES 

loumey into Jewish Mysticism - under the 
open skies, overlooking the water - every 
Mon & Wed, 8-9:30pm, from 7/5-9/1. Pier 
17, behind ‘Compagnie Internationale.’ 
Free refresh. 718-467-5519 Rain Or Shine! 

Marion Smith Singles Dance — Aug 15th. 
7pm. $12, Top of 666's, 5th Ave, 944-21 12 


CEO 

CATHOLIC EXECUTIVES ORG. 
Dating Service - Catholic Entrepreneurs. 
PhDs, MDs, MBAs, IDs, .MAs, etc. 

For information, call: 212-627-0010 
Singles Connection Hotline - 213-3333 — 
Get info on singles events. 

Singles For Sailing — Party 8/11. Day Sail- 
ing. Labor Day - Newport. 718 279-2680 

IVY & SEVEN SISTERS GRADS: Date 
someone in your own league. A civilized, 
affordable way to meet fellow alumni. 
THE RIGHT STUFF: 800-988-5288 


JEWISH SINGLES 

Spectacular Labor Day Weekend in 
Milford, PA at NI YM-YWHA CAMPS - 
AGES 20s-40s. Sept 3-Sept 6 - $170 or 
$220 inch CALL (717) 2968596 


Field’s Dating, 212-391-2233-^1 E. 42 St., 
Rm 1600, NYC 10017. Open 7 Days. 

Single Movie Lovers’ Network® 
Love Movies? Seeking A Mate? 
800-345-SMLN 


Discerning Jewish Professionals — Fine 
Art of .Matchmaking. Raizy 212-877-5167 


ASIAN WOMEN & PROFL MEN 
Meet Wed, 8/ 1 1 , 6pm - Caffe Ilaliano, 35 E 
60 St. Drink, dinner, music... 718-5494500 

Be My Dinner Guest. Exquisite NYC 
home, gentlepersons ov 40, ea desirable as 
you. Great track record. $50/$65. 475-6596 

BEAUTIFUL BRITISH LADIES & 
ELIGIBLE BRmSH GENTLEMEN 
Seek friendship/romance/marriage with 
Americans. English Rose Agency (Dept 
N'T). Suite 2, 24, Cecil Sq, Margate, Kent 
CT9 IBA England TEL: 01 144-843-290735 

Best Service In Town (212) 9868590 
Quality Asian/Latin Ladies for .American 
Profls. LOA INTRO, (212) 9868591 


ASSORTMENTS 

NEW YORK’S Weekly Bulletin Board 
Say ”I Love You, Poo" or "Happy Birthdaj 
Baby’’.,, reach old friends or that attractive 
stranger you met at .MOMA... find a tennis 
partner or travel companion... share your 
boat or balloon... Call 212-643-6500. 


CHECK-A-MATE* 

Is he or she everything they claim to be? 
For Discreet Pre-.Marital & Marital 
Investigations, As Seen On 20/20. 
1800-734-2660; 212827-2660 


Class Dating^ 2I28I38I9I — Our Pledge; 
Men of Stature & Pretty Women. Our 
Focus; The Possibility Of Love. 13th yr. 

Classical Music Lovers’ Exchange® 
For unattached music loven. Nationwide. 
Box 31, Pelham, NT 10803. 800-233-CMLS 


CLUB GETAWAY - Singles’ Weekends 
8/6: Sports & Fun - 8/13: Jewish Singles. 
New England’s Premier Sports Resort 
I800-6GETAWAY 


Crossroads — The Gracious Way To Meet 
Quality Single People. Praised By The NT 
Times. For Information: 212872-3594 


SINGLE 

AND LOVE MOVIES? 
■Meet other unattached film 
lovers. For details, contact: 
Cinema Liaisons 
1800827-6001 
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Active, Attractive New Jerseyite — 38 
(5’8”, nonsmoker, no dependents), who 
enjoys nature, photography, gardening 
and the arts, seeks stable, kind, intelligent, 
previously married man ready for new 
beginnings, 9870 Q 

40ish Blond — Seeks handsome, warm guy 
for awesome relationship, 6213 Q 

Dramatic Ice Blond — Blue eyes, 5’6’’, 120, 
43, fashionable, well-read, well-traveled, 
tired of being single, wants love and 
marriage with similarly adventurous, in- 
ternational Christian gentleman, 
European preferred, 35-60, 6’ plus, who 
enjoys world travel and culture, has tra- 
ditional values. 9894 B 

Elegant, Beautiful, Highly Successful — 
Professional lady seeks a strong, confi- 
dent, accomplished man, 47 plus, with 
humor, heart, substance and style. If you 
consider laughter, music, art and affection 
essential, are passionate about life and 
emotionally available, send a note/photo, 
6238 El 

Cuddly, Youthful LI Lady — Fabulous 50, 
pretty, slim, 5’1”, Jewish. Offers fnendship, 
romance, humor, lots more. Seeks dy- 
namic, warm, successful man, to age 58, 
for quality relationship. 5283Q V 

Pretty, Professional Female — 33, seeks 
bright Jewish male, 304Z No GQ/flashy 
type. Nonsmoker. Loves sports. 6235 Q 


Seeking Intelligence — Looking for a re- 
lationship with a very bright, quick, liter- 
ate, successful woman. I am a 40s, div- 
orced Manhattanite. I’m a very successful 
execut’ive who is described as warm, deep, 
bright, funny, fit, handsome and tall. 
Please write or call. 6209 Q ® 

Very Attractive, Athletic — Bright, Jewish 
female, 30, also sensitive and sweet, seeks 
28-36-year-old guy with same quaiities for 
fun...and who knows what else? Photo/ 
note/phone, please. 6237 13 


Pretty And Petite — Brown-eyed, young 
33, independent, accomplished pro- 
fessional - seeking attractive, 5’8" plus, 
28-38 man. Should be successful, adven- 
turous, generous, and enjoy tennis and 
rainy Sundays. Scuba, skiing and creative 
surprises - added attractions! Note/photo 
optional. 6201 13 V 

Professional, Handsome Jewish Man — 
40, sparkling green eyes and sense of 
humor, seeks svelte woman to have a full 
and happy relationship with. 6231 El ® 


Energetic Yet Sensitive Male — 
Professional...seeks caring female, 23-38, 
who is bright, with an excellent sense of 
humor - and is ready for a serious re- 
lationship. 1 like everything, from traveling 
to the great pyramids to running in Cen- 
tral Park to quiet conversations at home. 
Send note/phone. 6217 13 

Hip And Happy — Musician, attorney. 39. 
runner, hysterically funny, seeks equally 
hysterical woman for funny moments and 
serious asides. Photo. 9895 El V 
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'SUNDAY TIMES’ OF LONDON CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

A rise in the main very small. 

(4, 4) 

The woman carrying a bird caller. 
(6) 

The actor’s inapt — he’s awkward. 
( 8 ) 

A dog requiring food repeatedly. 
(4-4) 

Having to do with string and tape. 
( 6 ) 

One of the players gets wine to 
imbibe at home. (8) 

Don’t pass the whole lot, but 
appear liberal. (8) 
Properly-organised diets are most 
apeeable. (8) 

Very very little drops from it. (8) 
Grass making charge about 
skinhead and copper. (6) 

Flags — and last month bands too. 
( 8 ) 

One way a crisis can result in 
bloomers being made. (8) 

Not the upright type. (6) 

A beastly driver will always hear 
the whistle. (8) 



DOWN 

1 A foreigner standing around 
though a danger to road-users. (7) 

2 Lovely place for animal raising — 
new breed. (9) 

3 Street-child, an old city feature. 

( 6 ) 

4 Wanting this, don’t change yet. 

(15) 

5 For a seaman to offend a social 
worker is unusual. (8) 

6 A matter for discussion among e 

potato-pickers. (5) •§ 

7 Diana, a light-weight figure. (7) J 

14 Mocking racialist management. : 

(9) 3 

15 Rush about the fields when set ^ 

free. (8) I. 

17 View bearing the remains as g- 

humbug. (3-4) | 

18 At all times to be in the right, that ^ 

is the dream. (7) | 

20 The man’s after a monster plant. i= 

(6) S 

22 Hide accommodating a number - 

with some discomfort. (5) ® 


'BOLLISTIC STORY’ : 'CUE’ CROSSWORD • BY MAURA B. JACOBSON 


ACROSS 

Sultans’ acquaintances 
Unable to determine 
Layers 

Tangle in a net 
New awakening 
Good doctor 
Start of a story 

a-tat 

MacGraw of films 
Michaelmas daisies 
Mommy has three 
Phoner’s code 
What Frankie and 
Johnny were 
Form concepts 
Dissimilar 
Most-used 
conjunctions 
Heart chambers 
Story: II 
Saint Peter’s 
successors 
Narcotic 
Tenant’s dues 
Forty winks 
One, to Juan 
Romanov title 
Social rebuff 
Hour sieves 
Religious faction 

“In earth, is in 

heaven” 

Pulitzer novelist 
Shirley Ann 
Winter coat trim 
Story: 111 

One of the Gabors 
At hand 

Indefinite amount 
Dumbo’s wings 
Differ in cminion 
Director Kazan 
Soapy water 
Adult acorn 
Polo Grounds hero 

Ocho , Jamaica 

Treats leather 
Brief stop 
Story: IV 
Photo tint 
High-schooler 
Sugar found in milk 
Loses freshness 
Homecoming 
Belgrade citizen 
Escort to a seat: slang 
Unflappable 


1 19 Astern 

121 “OSole ” 

122 End of the story 

129 Grand Tour destination 

130 Extended subscription 

131 Puts on a happy face 

132 Dardanelles, for one 

133 Warehouse function 

134 Quick 
DOWN 

1 Ruined city of Jordan 

2 Sadat of Ejgypt 

3 Struck, Biblical style 


4 Homophone for Hugh 

5 Under sail 

6 Clear varnish 

7 Jackie’s second 

8 Aviv 

9 Rollbook abbr. 

10 Bonet and Kirk 

1 1 Table leavings 

12 Declaring 

13 Document destroyer 

14 “ Latin from 

Manhattan” 

15 Nickname for Edward 


16 Rarer than rare 

17 Lotion ingredient 

18 Trimester, e.g. 

19 Ships of Noah’s day 

24 Stnng-quartet 
instrument 

25 Haircut discards 
31 Seine tributary 

33 Energy 

34 out (scraped by) 

35 Fronts’ opposites 

37 Diplomatic 

38 Plus others: abbr. 



40 It’s for the birds 

41 Foretells 

43 Coty or Clair 

44 Munich’s river 

45 Pharaohs’ snakes 

46 Major composition 

47 Tripled trio 

48 Era 

49 Czech’s neighbor 

50 Integrated 

57 Like Rushdie’s “Verses’ 

58 Shade of blond 

59 Nothing: Fr. 

61 Sheep conversation 
63 Partner of tried 
65 Golfbag items 
67 Genealogical diagram . 
69 Sci-fi conveyances 

72 Stuff oneself 

73 TV family name 

74 Daiya, Asian 

river 

75 Painter Dufy 

76 Clear the tape 

81 Timetable, familiarly 

82 The i’s have them 

83 “Thou the singer; 

song” 

84 Between risers 

85 Plays a flute 

87 Anoint, formerly 
89 Fitness facilities 
93 Derisive ones 
95 Thwack, as flies 
97 Oktoberfest drinks 
99 Sonny’s sibling 

100 Early Mormon name 
for Utah 

101 Prefix with puncture 

102 Bam carpeting 

103 Admit wrongdoing 

108 Ledger entry 

109 Send for a second 
opinion 

1 1 1 Rosseau classic 

112 Hetup 

113 Domineering 

1 14 Uinta tribesmen 

115 Padlocked 

1 16 Frau’s mate 

1 18 Words to Nanette 
120 Not perm. 

123 Mauna 

124 Decorative tip 

125 Rival of Pan Am 

126 Flick the tail 

127 Grand Opry 

128 Be in competition 
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Solutions to last week s puzzles appear on page 1 1 2 . 
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Click your heels. Whether you’re in the 
market for red slippers or a ruby ring, New \brk 
is the place to find it. It’s all here, the best, the 
brightest, the truly unique. 

For pure chic, there’s the American 
and European design 
collections at Fienri Bendel, 

Bergdorf Goodman, 

Lord 6C Taylor and 
Saks Fifth Avenue. 

For international 
flavor, there’s Takashimaya 
New \brk and the 
Gallic charm of 
Galeries Lafeyette. 

The best of all worlds from fashion 
to home furnishings is offered at our world famous 
department stores, ASdS, Bloomingdale’s 
and Macy’s. 

Signature visions of style are housed in 
the boutiques of Emporio Armani, Salvatore 
Ferragamo, Gucci, Escada, Ralph Lauren at 
72nd Street and Sulka. 

Brooks Brothers and Burberrys Ltd. 
are renowned haberdasheries for menswear and 


or ABC Carpet & Home for home decor. 

FAO Schwarz for toys for all ages. Goldpfeil for 
luggage and leather goods. Ciro for fashion 
jewelry. Barnes dC Noble for the most 
comprehensive collection of books. 

As for that 

ruby ring, the ultimate 
timepiece or the 
perfect gift, Cartier, 
Rolex, Tiffany and 
Harry Winston will 
dazzle you with 
treasures extraordinaire. 

Just follow 
the yellow brick road. 

After all that shopping, you’ll want to take 
in some of New York’s fine restaurants, shows, 
museums, and special events taking place to 
celebrate Summer in the City. And after all that, 
we suggest one of our world class hotels. 

There’s no better place than New York 
to get just about anything your heart desires. 
Which is why it’s not unusual to hear New Yorkers 
repeating, "there’s no place like home.” 

SUMMER IN THE CITY 

NYC93 


classically tailored women’s clothing. 

There’s no place like Conran’s Habitat 


ABCCarpet&Home (212) 473-3000 • A&S (212) 594-8500 • Baraes&Noble (212) 633-3300 • Bergdorf Goodinan (212) 753-7300 • Bloomingdale’s (212) 705-2000 
Brooks Brothers (212) 682-8800 • Burberrys Ltd. (212) 371-5010 • Cartier (212) 753-0111 • Ciro (800) 395-6889 
Conrans Habitat (212) 505-1515 • Emporio Armani (212) 727-3240 • Escada (212) 755-2200 • FAO Schwarz (212) 644-9400 
Salvatore Ferragamo (212) 759-3822 • Galeries Lafayette (212) 355-0022 • Goldpfeil (212) 644-8000 • Gucci (212) 826-2600 
Harry Winston (212) 245-2000 • Henri Bendel (212) 247-1100 * Lord 6c Taylor (212) 391-3632 • Macy’s (212) 695-4400 
Ralph Lauren at 72nd St. (212) 606-2100 • Saks Fifth Avenue (212) 753-4000 • Sulka (212) 980-5200 
Takashimaya New York (212) 350-0100 * Tiffany (212) 755-8000 AmAn/^On AirliflAC* 

Don. U... Hon.cWl.l.ou. I.t Ml I WW lUal I«f III ItS O 

Exp*rien<e hleir Yori wiJt ihf Ajufriean Expr/s/ Can/. AXYliYlG 




THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE NEW YORK, 
THERES NO PLACE LIKE NEW YORK, 
THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE NEW YORK. 
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The All-New Toyota Corolla 



Introducing the brand-new car 
with the familiar name* 


Y 


ou don’t tinker with an original, sought to make the Corolla quieter. So 

unless you’re convinced you can make we employed a hydraulic engine mount- 
it better. That was the challenge we ing system and added vihration-damp- 

taced with the 1993 T)yota Corolla. We ening materials to reduce noise to 
looked at interior space, and managed to extremely low levels. Of course, safety 
find an additional was a top priority. Which is why the 
5.4 cubic feet. That new Corolla is constructed with high- 
equates to more strength steel, and comes with a driver- 
front, rear, head and side air hag,* standard. Anti-lock Brakes 
leg room. Next, we are available as well. In fact, if you take 



Corolla hcis been satisfying drivers 
in America for over 25 years. And 
nou’ more Corolla.s are huilt in 
America than ever before. 




A driver-side air bag" is .standard 
equipment on all 1993 Corollas. 


This device is a liquid-filled 
engine mount, u'hich reduces 
vibration and keeps engine noi.se 
to a minimum. 


a look at the new 1993 Toyota Cc^rolla, 
what you’ll see is a brand-new car. But 
you’ll have the security of knowing 
it’s still an original. Call 1-800- 
GO-TOYOTA for a brochure and 
location of your nearest dealer. 


7 love wliatyou do forme. 

® TOYOTA 
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